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*  V 

At  all  events  it  can  no  longer  be  said  tliat  mesmerism  fails  to 
attract  attention.  The  press  begins  to  teem  with  publications 
iipon  the  subject.  Itinerant  and  mischievous  lecturers  peram¬ 
bulate  the  country,  and  arc  throwing  towns,  villages,  schools, 
and  factories  into  a  mania  of  manipulations.  Charlatans  and 
niountebanks  arc  expecting  a  revival  of  those  golden  days  when 
Messrs.  Benamor  and  Dc  Maneduke  operated  upon  the  models 
of  noses,  whose  owners  had  qiiaft'ed  a  certain  (piantum  of  claret 
and  portwinc;  but  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  their  nd)icundity 
and  carbuncles,  whilst  suffered  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions  in  the  East  or  West  Indies !  But  imposture  and  preten¬ 
sion,  however,  will  be  for  once  mistaken.  Science  has  jit  length 
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entered  the  field.  She  carries  in  her  hands  balanecs  and  a 
crucible.  AVe  hail  her  approach  to  this  investigation  with  im- 
iningled  pleasure.  All  that  reasonable  people  can  demand  is 
dispassionate  iiuiuirv’.  That  psychology  will  derive  advantages, 
in  the  way  at  least  of  illustration,  from  the  phenomena  of  what 
is  termed  magnetism,  we  fully  believe.  ()ur  intention  is,  to 
give  within  the  compass  of  a  few'  pages,  if  we  can,  some 
account  of  Mesmer  and  mesmerism  :  we  shall  then  venture  to 
offer  our  passing  remarks  upon  the  publications  at  the  head  of 
this  article;  and,  finally,  with  eijual  brevity,  shall  endeavour  to 
present  the  reader  with  our  ow  n  conclusions,  rrejudice  must 
in  the  end  give  w  ay  to  the  force  of  truth  ;  but  w  e  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  remark  of  Ilervey,  that  he  felt  persuaded  no  member  of 
ids  own  faculty  woidd  believe  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
who  was  above  forty  years  of  age.  ^Mav  the  nineteenth  eenturv 
witness  better  things. 

H'hcre  can  be  no  doubt  amongst  scholars  and  anti(piarinns, 
that  something  analogous  to,  if  not  altogether  identical  with 
magnetism,  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  We  remember 
years  ago,  in  the  course  of  our  classical  reading,  a  (ireek  epi¬ 
gram  as  old  as  six  hundred  suns  before  the  Christian  era,  allu¬ 
sive  to  a  mode  of  cure  by  taction.  The  •  mysteries  of  ancient 
ages,  as  well  lus  many  monkish  nnracles  of  the  medimval  period, 
were  more  or  less  connected  w  ith  this  great  medicine  of  nature. 
We  coidd  easily  mention  a  multitude  of  names  and  authorities 
in  support  of  the  assertion.  Hut  be  that  as  it  may,  it  wius  about 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  that  Anthony  ^lesmer 
startled  the  gay  capital  of  Maria  Theresa  with  what  he  called 
his  discoveries.  Sw  itzerland  had  been  the  land  of  his  birth,  but 


he  had  settled  at  Vienna  as  a  physician,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  ])reviou8ly  given  to  the  world  several  fanciful  theories, 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  human  frame,  and 
other  topics  connected  with  astrology.  The  adversaries  of  his 
fame  utter  acrimonious  reproaches  about  these  j)reliminary 


vagaries;  as  if  all  flame  were  not  preceded  by  some  smoke,  or  as 
if  astronomy  itself  had  not  been  heralded  by  similar  precursors. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  making  use  of  the  common  magnet 
in  his  medical  practice ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  veiT  remarkable  results  without  any  loadstone  at  all,  he 
thought  they  must  proceed  from  the  influence  of  a  power  ema¬ 
nating  out  of  his  own  body.  Repeated  experiments  confirmed 
his  supjH)sition ;  and  applying  so  novel  a  mode  of  treatment 
extensively  amongst  the  sick,  great  success  attended  him,  and 
his  name  became  notorious.  Cjcrmany  roused  herself,  just  as 
(ireat  llritain  and  Ireland  are  now  doing, — shocked  at  the  idea 
that  clysters,  physic,  and  plaisters,  were  no  longer  to  be  deemed 
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exclusively  orthodox.  The  innovator  was  to  be  hunted  down ; 
and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Paris,  then  considered  as  the 
centre  of  science  and  civilization.  There  he  rapidly  rose  in 
wealth  and  notoriety.  Rich  and  poor  alike  besieged  his  doors. 
The  government  ottered  a  handsome  remuneration  for  his  secret, 
were  he  disposed  to  impart  it.  Within  a  twelvemonth  he 
printed  his  theory,  of  which  the  main  principles  are,  that 
‘  Magnetism  is  a  ttuid  of  the  greatest  tensity,  so  as  to  approach 
to  an  immaterial  or  ethereal  nature,  which  pervades  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  fills  all  the  pores  or  vacancies  that  are  not  occupied 
by  grosser  matter.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
many  of  the  active  properties  which  we  observe,  especially  com¬ 
municating  to  them  original  impulses  of  motion  and  sensation. 
The  human  body  is  capable  of  receiving  the  magnetic  influence, 
and  the  nerves  would  appear  to  be  the  media  by  which  it  is 
transmitted  through  the  dittcrent  organs.  This  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  when  excited  or  liberated,  is  capable  of  being  commu¬ 
nicated  from  one  body  to  another,  and  accumulated  in  them,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  what  we  observe  with  respect  to  the 
electric  ttuid.  It  has,  however,  many  peculiarities,  in  which  it 
ditlers  from  this  agent ;  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was,  according  to  ^Tesmer,  that  it  may  be  transported  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distanoc  without  the  intervention  of  Jiny  other  sub¬ 
stance;  as,  also,  that  it  may  att’cet  certain  individuals  alone, 
while  it  has  no  perceptible  cttect  upon  others, — a  ditterenee  of 
constitution,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  Rut  the  most  important  property  of  animal  magnetism 
is  its  power  in  curing  diseases,  which  it  possesses  in  a  degree 
that  could  not  have  been  previously  conceived,  but  of  the  actual 
existence  of  which  we  have  the  most  undoubted  evidence ;  its 
operation  upon  the  body  being  through  the  intervention  of  the 
nervous  system ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  what  we  usually 
style  nervous  diseases,  are  those  that  come  more  immediately 
niider  its  influence.^  We  have  abridged  this  account  from  the 
pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo])mdia. 

As  Mesmer  grew  opulent  and  famous,  it  is  affirmed  by  his 
op{K)ncnt8,  that  he  aped  the  artifices  of  a  sorcerer.  He  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  a  gaping  crowd  of  patients,  with  a  magical 
wand  in  his  grasp,  amidst  glasses,  w  heels,  retorts,  electrical  jars,- 
and  a  robe  flowing  around  his  person,  embroidered  with  mys- 
tenous  figures.  His  followers  and  partizans  meet  all  these 
accusations  with  bold  and  fiat  denials.  He  demonstrated  him- 
*R*lf  to  be,  as  they  aver,  a  j)urcly  disinterested  philosopher, 
niaking  use,  probably,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  of  appeals  to 
tlic  imagination,  to  favour  and  advance  his  ultimate  objects ; 
nut  all  along  asserting,  that  there  is  but  *  one  health,  one  disease, 
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and  one  remedy/  The  last  was  of  course  no  other  than  his 
majrnetic  subtle  fluid.  e  do  not  quarrel  w  ith  him,  ourselves,  for 
acquiring  an  enormous  fortune,  which  is  no  more  than  our  own 
most  honourable  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists  make  small 
scruple  of  doinp.  \Ve  should  say,  that  his  position  and  preten¬ 
sions  laid  him  oi>en  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  temptation  of 
masquerading  a  little,  now  and  then  ;  and  that  essential  quack- 
ery  must  he  involved  in  the  exhibition  of  any  curative  process 
whatsoever,  pronounced  to  be  of  universal  application.  Parisian 
doctors,  as  might  be  easily  imagined,  were  no  more  mereitul 
than  those  of  Vienna.  Eclipsed  in  practice  by  the  very  foreigner 
whom  they  daily  slandered  for  his  empiricism,  they  flocked  to 
the  court  with  complaints  so  loud  and  irresistible,  that  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  appointed  eight  commissioners,  Lavoisier,  llailly, 
Le  Koy,  Jussieu,  (iuillotin,  nenjamiu  Franklin,  and  two  others, 
to  investigate  matters.  Now  we  regard  as  utterly  ludierons, 
the  mistakes  of  the  ‘  Christian  Observer,’  or  of  an  episeoj)alian 
orator  at  Liverpool,  who  has  discovered  that  mesmerism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Satanic  agency  ;  but  for  a  name,  like 
that  of  J.  ILlliot,  we  have  sincere  respect,  and  can  only  express  onr 
unmitigated  surprise,  that  he  should  have  committed  himself  to 
the  following  grievous  error  relative  to  the  first  French  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  great  Americfin  :  ‘  This  last  philosojiher,’  says  he, 
*  took  the  lead  in  the  inquiry,  for  w  Inch  he  w  as  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  his  acute  and  powerful  understanding ;  and  to  tiini,  in  con¬ 
junction  w  ith  his  colleagues,  tre  are  indehted  fur  one  of  the  most 
raluatde  specimens  of  scientijic  research,  that  is  to  he  met  frith  in 
the  history  of  phitosophy Stat  nominis  umbra  ;  and  now  let  us 
glance  at  the  plain  substantial  fact.  Doctor  Franklin  was  not 
in  goml  health  at  the  time ;  and  from  the  language  of  the  re¬ 
port  itself,  it  would  appear  certain  that  he  was  not  present  at 
any  of  the  experiments.  The  commissioners  all  w  ent  one  day  to 
his  house  at  Passy,  where  a  tew  trials  were  made  upon  himself, 
producing  no  sensation  ;  after  which,  his  signature  was  appended 
to  the  document  !  With  equal  accuracy,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  decision  of  this  ogdoad  of  savans  extinguished  animal  mag¬ 
netism.  Their  adverse  sentence  referred  to  nothing  l)ut  the 
mere  theory  of  |)ersonal  emanation.  ‘  Man,’  they  conclude,  ‘  po* 
sesses  the  ptmer  of  acting  upon  his  fellow-creaturc.s,  of  agitating 
their  nerxes  and  of  even  throwing  them  into  convulsions;  but 
this  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  a  physical  nature,  ^^c 
cannot  pt'rceive,  that  it  depends  upon  any  communicated  fluid: 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  moral,  and  to  operate  through  tlic 
medium  of  the  imagination.’  Tlie  illustrious  botanist,  Jussieu, 
refused  to  sign  the  paper  at  all,  and  drew  up  a  special  statement 
of  his  own,  diflering  altogether  from  his  coadjutors,  and  avowing, 
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that  after  bavin*:  paid  tlie  closest  attention  to  the  entire  series 
ofc\|)eriments,  he  felt  convinced,  ‘  Uue  rhonime  produit  siir 
son  semhlable  nne  action  sensible,  par  le  frotteinent,  par  le  con¬ 
tact,  et  plus  raremcnt  par  un  simple  rapprochement  a  quelque 
distance  ;  que  cette  action,  attribuee  a  nne  tliiide  universelle  non 
deinontrtV,  hii  semblc  apartenir  a  la  ehaleur  aninnde  existante 
dans  les  corps  ;  que  cette  ehaleur  thuaue  d’eux  continuellement, 
so  iH)rte  asscz  loin,  et  pent  passer  d’un  corps  dans  un  autre 
he  also  adds,  that  judged  by  its  results,  it  inay  be  classed 
amonjrst  tonic  remedies,  producing  salutjiry  etlects  like  them. 
In  one  word,  whilst  this  French  commission  would  now'  be 
soarcclv  remembered,  were  it  not  from  its  remarkable  faihm^  in 
connection  with  that  science  which  was  to  vanish  into  annihila¬ 
tion  before  it,  the  general  triumphs  of  mesmerism  have  extended 
far  and  wide  over  the  whole  continent  of  Kiirope.  It  w  ill  not 
escape  the  intelligent  observer,  that  even  by  Franklin  and  his 
iinairinative  friends,  the  agency  w  as  allowed  :  the  only  ditferenee 
of  opinion  was  as  to  the  agent.  In  lSr25,  so  strong  had  public 
opinion  become  for  further  inquiry,  that  a  second  commission 
coininenced  fresh  investigations,  which  were  protracted  through 
a  period  of  six  years.  At  lengtli,  in  1H31,  its  eouclnsions  could 
no  longer  bo  withheld.  I'hey  clearly  established  the  general 
principles  of  animal  magnetism  ;  and  demonstrated,  that  it 
ought  to  he  recognized  by  medical  men  as  high  on  the  list  of 
their  most  important  curative  processes. 

We  mav  now,  therefore,  turn  to  the  volumes  n})on  our  tabic 
descjuiting  upon  topics,  which  are  never  more  to  be  sneeroil 
down  as  btdonging  to  the  charlatan  or  impostor.  The  treatise 
on  the  *  Pow(*r  of  the  soul  over  the  body,^  has  interested  us 
exceedingly.  It  makes  no  ])rofession,  one  way  or  the  other, 
about  mesmerism,  except  incidentally.  Its  general  teiiour, 
however,  can  hardly  be  separat(‘d  from  that  class  of  subjects. 
The  author  tre.ats  of  the  power  of  the  soul  as  manifested  in 
attention,  in  the  senses,  and  in  memory  ;  as  also  in  the  influence 
ot  mental  determination  and  emotion  over  the  vital  functions  of 
the  frame.  In  this  last  respect  he  touches  upon  injmiicious 
education,  upon  chagrin  and  suicide,  on  sympathy,  solitude,  and 
the  government  of  the  ])assions,  conchniing  w’ith  the  highest 
trium|)h  of  the  soul,  wdiieh  is  to  ren(h*r  the  earthly  taliernacle  a 
perteet  prej)arative  for  the  heavenly  one.  11  is  former  section  of 
the  volume  is  more  to  our  purpose,  without,  however,  re(iuiring 
uh  altogether  to  ]>ass  over  the  latter.  Mesmerism,  in  our  judg- 
*ueut,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  have  its  source  in  the  inner 
uiau,  blending  itself  with  religious  principle,  ]>hilanthropie  inten- 
fions,  and  a  subjugation  of  the  material  to  the  immaterial.  l)r. 
Moore  d  veils  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  mortal  machine  to  its 
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indwelling  conscious  principle,  upon  the  organs  of  sense  as  being 
instruments  of  the  mind,  which  is  not  a  mere  result  of  sensation, 
but  an  essential  being, — an  individualism  possessing  intuitive 
endowments.  He  quotes  a  beautiful  Spenserian  stanza  from  his 
namesake,  who  was  a  poet  in  tlie  days  of  the  protectorate,  and 
which  being  little  known,  we  transcribe  : — 

*  Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 

Confined  to  these  dull  instruments  of  sense. 

More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate, — 

At  this  hole  hears, — the  sight  may  ray  from  thence. 

Here  tastes — there  smells; — but  when  she’s  gone  from  hence. 
Like  naked  lamp,  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 

And  round  about  liath  perfect  cognizance 
Of  all  in  her  horizon  shall  appear, — 

She  is  an  orb  of  sense, — all  eye,  all  touch,  all  car !’ 

Wc  arc  then  shew  ii,  that  one  of  the  outrageous  eousc(|ucuccs  of 
receiving  those  vulgar  phrenological  doctrines,  which  liave  been 
mixed  up  with  magnetism,  has  been  an  attempt  to  ])rovc,  on 
scientific  principles,  that  the  soul  itself  is  double,  because  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  so.  This  piece  of  folly  and  presumption, 
as  w'c  well  know,  has  found  many  patrons,  w  ho  seem  to  forget 
that  their  foreheads  arc  furnished  w  ith  a  couple  of  w  indows ! 
Consciousness  is  never  double.  Is  responsibility,  w  c  would  ask, 
to  be  divided  betw  ecu  tw  o  volitions  ?  ‘  Acuteness  of  facultv  dc- 

j>ends  on  the  power  of  maintaining  attention  ;  but  this  power  is 
interfered  with  by  any  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  beeansc 
attention  itself  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  bv’  which  the  nervous 
system  IS  put  into  a  condition  to  obey  the  soul,  to  receive  im¬ 
pressions  from  w  it  bout,  or  to  operate  on  muscle.  The  ])urposc 
tor  w  hich  wc  possess  a  duality  of  organization,  appears  then  to 
be,  that  wc  may  be  able  to  attend  the  longer,  w  ithout  fatigue 
and  confusion ;  for  w  c  rest  the  one  side,  w  hilst  emjiloying 
the  other.  If,  therefore,  wc  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  eye, 
tor  instance,  we  the  sooner  find  the  other  to  fail,  uidess  it  be 
the  more  sparingly  engaged.  This  principle  is  perhaps  the 
secret  of  sympathy  betw  ecu  the  two  sides  of  our  bodies.  Lrobahly 
the  dualiiy  ot  the  brain  serves  a  jiurpose  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
diuUity  of  the  senses.  In  some  relations  to  the  mind,  the  double 
arrangement  enables  us  to  continue  thinking  or  acting  consecu¬ 
tively,  for  a  longer  time,  than  would  otherw  ise  be  possible  :  the 
one  rests,  while  the  other  acts,  and  so  on  alternately,  until  both 
alike  demand  the  repose  and  refrcslnnent  only  to  bi^  obtained 
by  sleep.*  Having  the  means  of  attention  thus  duplicated  be¬ 
comes  ot  the  highest  importance  in  carrying  forward  the  various 
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ma‘nictic  processes.  The  nerves  of  the  operator  would  be  worn  out, 
otherwise ;  as  any  of  our  readers  may  ascertain,  by  experiment. 

Our  whole  nervous  system  Dr.  Moore  considers  to  be  probably 
a  {galvanic  apparatus, — so  contiived,  that  by  it  the  chemistry  of 
life  is  maintained,  and  tliose  states  of  the  organs  are  produced, 
wliich  best  enable  the  mind  to  receive  sensation,  and  to  act  on 
tlic  body.  Ibit  this  is  not  all, — since  it  would  further  appear, 
that  throujijh  the  nervous  system  one  strong  person  may  act  upon 
another  weaker  one ;  w  hilst,  without  being  perhaps  positively 
certain  of  the  fact,  we  may  nevertheless  assume  that  galvanism, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  closely  analogous,  if  not  really 
identical,  each  with  the  other.  The  voltaic  pile  has  exhibited 
such  marvels,  that  we  can  only  wonder  and  be  silent.  It  has 
even  elicited  articulation  from  the  lips  and  larynx  of  a  corpse  ; 
whose  pallid  features  have  been  so  })laycd  upon,  as  to  drive 
spectators  from  the  sight  in  swooning  horror.  An  instance  is 
related  by  Dr.  Urc,  ^in  which  rage,  despair,  anguish,  and 
ghastly  smiles,  united  their  hideous  expression  in  the  face  of  a 
murderer  lately  executed,  in  a  manner  surpassing  the  wildest 
representations  of  a  Fnscli  or  a  Kcan.^  The  Lancet  informed 
us  last  Sei)tcmbcr  two  years,  that  Weinhold,  a  (lernian,  cut 
oil*  the  head  of  a  eat ;  and  w  hen  its  arterial  pulsation  had  ceased, 
he  took  out  the  spinal  marrow,  placing  in  its  stead  an  amalgam 
of  zinc,  silver,  and  mcreurv.  lininediatelv  after  this  was  done, 
the  pulsation  reeoinmenccd,  and  the  body  made  a  variety  of 
movements.  ‘  lie  took  away  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow'  of 
another  cat,  and  filled  the  skull  and  vertebral  canal  with  the 
same  metallic  mixture.  Life  appeared  to  be  instantly  restored  ; 
the  animal  lifted  up  its  head,  opened  and  shut  its  eyes,  and 
looking  w  ith  fixed  stare,  endeavoured  to  walk  ;  and  whenever  it 
dropped,  tried  to  raise  itself  on  its  legs.  It  eontinned  in  this 
state  twenty  minutes,  when  it  finally  fell  down,  and  remained 
motionless.  During  all  the  time  the  animal  was  thus  treated, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  appeared  to  go  on  regularly ;  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  more  than  usual,  and  the  animal 
heat  was  established.'  Such  instances  surely  tend  to  show',  that 
an  invisible  agency  may  be  transmissible;  that  sucli  agency 
may  be  as  subtle,  and  perhaps  as  pow'crfnl  as  the  nervous  influ- 
eiices;  and  that  the  communication- of  those  influences  is  very 
conceivable.  The  power  of  the  will  ujiou  the  muscles  can  be 
proved.  Three  full-grown  men  may  be  scarcely  able  to  hold 
down  some  emaciated  madman.  His  fibres  during  phrenzy 
shall  be  energetic  enough  to  lift  a  hundred  pounds  ;  yet  in¬ 
stantly  after  death  they  wdll  be  torn  by  the  weight  of  a  few 
ounces.  W  ith  such  instances  before  us,  w  ijcre  arc  the  insnr- 
*iiountal)le  diilieultics  of  mesmerisniy  All  its  most  remarkable 
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phenomena  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  somnambulism,  and  the 
various  modifications  of  catalepsy.  Dr.  Moore  avows  his 
opinion,  that  individuals  in  a  certain  state  of  magnetic  excit¬ 
ation  arc  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  their  senses, 
in  holding  communication  with  things  about  them.  He  is  very 
cautious  in  expressing  his  convictions ;  yet,  as  he  observes,  if 
w’c  may  rely  upon  experiments,  it  would  follow, —  1.  That  tlie 
mind  in  its  normal  state  perceives  objects  through  sensation, 
but  may  in  a  disturbed  state  perceive  objects  directly.  )l.  Ob¬ 
jects  perceived  directly  convey  the  same  impression  with  objects 
perceived  through  sensation ;  and  therefore  external  objects  are 
real.  3.  The  mind  is  capable  of  acting  independently  of  its 
organs;  therefore  the  mind  may  exist  without  the  body.  His 
remarks  on  the  facidtv  of  abstraction  are  well  worth  attention, 
as  teaching  ns  humility,  and  a  proper  spirit  of  ])atienee,  as  well 
as  investigation,  with  reference  to  matters  which  strike  ns  at 
first  sight  as  such  startling  novelties. 


*  Reason  acquires  her  proper  dominion  by  abstraction  from  the 
senses.  Those  wliom  sensualists  have  deemed  madmen  and  dreamers, 
have  been  the  enlighteners  of  their  race.  They  have  ascended  in 
their  thoughts  and  researches  out  of  the  sight  of  the  common  down¬ 
looking  men  of  this  world,  and  have  held  their  lamp  of  life  to  be 
relumed  at  the  sun  of  another  and  higher  system,  which  cannot  l)e 
reached  by  telescopes,  but  is  realized  by  faith.  Divine  wisdom  has 
created  the  mind  of  man  of  too  expansive  a  nature  to  be  properly 
limited  by  the  atmosphere  and  attractions  of  earth,  and  of  too  impiisi- 
tive  and  spiritual  a  capacity  to  be  quite  easy  in  believing  only  in 
the  properties  of  matter.  Those  persons  really  dream,  who  see  no 
further  than  the  surface  ;  wlio  realize  nothing  beyond  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  read  not  spiritually  the  meaning  of  the  grand 
panorama  spread  before  their  eyes.  But  those  are  \ividly  and  vigor¬ 
ously  awake,  who  can  withdraw  themselves  from  sounds  and  colours, 
that  they  may  reflect  upon  treasured  ideas,  and  interpret  the  mystery 
of  their  existence  by  enjoying  their  spiritual  faculties,  in  intercourse 
with  other  minds,  and  in  communion  with  their  eternal  Parent.’ — 

pp.  1*20,  121. 


The  volinnc  by  Mr.  Newnhain  bears  more  directly  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  upon  our  subject,  being  an  elaborate  treatise  ad¬ 
dressed  csjK‘eially  to  the  members  of  his  own  profession.  This 
gentleman  is  a  surgeon  and  general  practitioner  of  eminence, 
at  larnham  in  Snrrcv,  and  is  already  very  favourably  known 
in  literary  and  scientific  circles  by  his  admirable  work  on 
the  ‘  lleciprtH'al  Inlluence  of  Body  and  Mind.'  He  would  seem 
to  be  an  almost  providential  investigator  of  the  claims  of  human 
magnetism;  through  that  happy  combination,  which  his  mind 
allords,  of  large  intellectual  gifts,  in  connexion  with  practical 
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pliilosopliy  and  evan‘j:clical  religion.  II is  views,  also,  for  many 
years,  were  opposed  to  what  he  now,  from  eonvietioii,  decidedly 
advocates.  Hrnshing  aside  the  extreme  absurdity  of  eitheV 
diabolism  or  snpernatnralism,  he  concludes  that  magnetism  is  a 
remedy  which  (Jod  has  given  to  man  ‘  to  assist  him  in  curing 
himself  and  others  when  sulfering  from  malady;  that  it  consists 
in  the  comninnication  of  the  vital  power  oV  one  man,  whose 
vital  forces  are  energetic,  to  another  in  whom  they  arc  deficient ; 
and  that  its  ellicaey  depends  upon  regulating,  \lirccting,  and 
energizing  the  resources  of  nature.  It  is  to  he  employed  as  an 
mu'Uian/  to  medkhiey  not  as  a  sovereign  remedy  applicable  in 
every  case — not  as  an  exclusive  agent — not  as  superseding 
ordinary  treatment;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  he  allowcil] 
that  there  are  cases,  where  the  ordinary  resources  of  medicine 
have  failed,  and  which  have  been  relieVed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  even  been  cured,  by  magnetism.  On  the  other 
hand,  magnetism  will  sometimes  fail  altogether :  it  will  not  cure 
every  malady ;  abundant  experience  has  evinced  the  contrary : 
the  relief  which  it  does  give  seems  to  be  to  aid  the  general 
conservative  resources  of  nature,  and  not  to  consist  ui  any 
agency  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  disorder.’  No  judg¬ 
ment  could,  perha|)s,  be  more  cautiously  delivered ;  and  we 
must  hear  in  mind  how  great  is  the  hazard  incurred  by  any 
medical  man  presuming  to  diller  from  the  sages  of  Surgeons’ 

(  ollcge,  or  A[)othccaries’  JIall.  No  where  would  the  genius  of 
monopoly  and  exclusiveness  seem  more  supremely  to  reign.  We 
arc  tully  aware  that  to  impugn  the  pliarmacopocia  is  to  touch 
tlie  apple  of  their  eye,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  learned 
associations  to  which  we  allude;  and  therefore  we  honour,  in 
proportion,  that  moral  courage,  which  will  dare  to  investigate 
or  Itself,  and  decline  taking  upon  trust  the  decisions  of  inerc 
<iogmatisin  from  any  (piarter  whatever  : 

Xulliiis  adJictus  jiiraro  in  vcMha  niagistii.’ 

In  his  scventli  chapter,  wliich  is  on  the  appliculiilitv  of  inait- 
le  Ism  to  tlic  rcliel  of  medical  and  snrf;ieal  disease,  he  notices 

«;*V\***  **«"'er,  in  his  ‘New  Prin- 

j)  es  o  .  Iiduifery,’  to  the  mitigation  of  the  agonies  of  parturi- 
on  )y  inauipiiiatiou,  or  very  gentle  friction.  Descriptions  of 

unsuitable  to  our  pages;  yet  the  results 
Vr  all  mere  agency  of  the  imagina- 

nl-u»VM*  at  once,  the  striking  simplicitv  of  a  remedy', 

7  providence,  within  the  reach  of  all.  lie 

(pialifications  of  maguetisers,  un- 
sim  .  by  that  term,  not  tlie  professional  practitioner,  who 

^nn  cinls  the  treatment,  but  the  individual  who,  under  his 
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direction,  conducts  the  magnetic  processes.  lie  lays  down,  as 
the  most  important  and  fundamental  cliaractcristic  of  a  jjood 
magnctiser,  that  he  should  possess  sound  thoufijht  and  a  firm 
will.  He  must  really  throw  his  mind  into  the  duty,  concen¬ 
trating  ever}'  idea  for  the  time  beinjr  upon  his  eniployincnt. 
Then,  in  addition  to  these  qualifications  of  the  head,  those  ut 
his  heart  are  not  less  important.  There  must  be  benevolence 
of  disposition,  confidence  in  the  efficaey  of  his  mcjins,  indomita¬ 
ble  perseverance  for  the  good  of  the  patient,  with  inncli  sub¬ 
sequent  and  prayerful  retiectiveness  on  what  has  passed,  after 
each  sitting.  He  should  be  a  man  of  established  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  rigid  towjvrds  himself,  but  liberjil  towards  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others,  exempt  from  personal  vanity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  free  from  impertinent  curiosity,  calm,  disinterested,  and 
delicate  in  conducting  his  manoeuvres.  His  body  should  be 
strong  and  in  unbroken  health,  with  lively  emotions  subordina¬ 
ted  to  a  cool  and  steady  ludgment.  It  is  very  curious,  yet  not 
less  certain,  that  ditlerent  magnetisers  possess  very  diHerent 
powers  over  distinct  forms  of  malady ;  which  is  only  to  be  e.\- 
]>lained  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  nervous  systems,  and 
their  respective  affinities.'  AVe  all  know’  how' variously  we  are 
atfected  by  sympathy  ;  there  is  one  form  of  this,  w  hich  when 
highly  morbid,  compels  us  to  imitate  what  we  witness  in  others. 
Doctor  !Moore  mentions  a  medical  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
France,  who  was  called  in  to  attend  a  convent  of  nuns,  w  here, 
among  the  sisterhood,  the  youngest  member,  wc  ])resnme,  had 
been  seized  with  strange  impulses  to  mew  like  the  feline  species. 
Stranger  still  was  the  fact,  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  entire 
community,  having  fallen  into  the  practice,  one  after  another, 
regularly  mewed  in  concert  every  day,  for  several  hours  together ! 
At  length,  the  neighbourhood,  perfectly  scandalized  by  these 
awful  and  diurnal  caterwaulings,  summoned  the  police  for  their 
suppression,  with  sundry  menaces  of  public  corporeal  penance. 
The  dancing  mania  of  the  fourteenth  ccntuiw’,  and  the  jnm|)crs 
of  o\ir  own  times,  will  come  into  the  same  category;  to  which 
we  merely  allude  for  the  ])urposc  of  bringing  strongly  before 
our  renders  the  unquestionable  existence  of  nervous  atlinities  and 
sympathies. 

All  these,  however,  have  been  rashly  attributed  to  mere  ima¬ 
gination,  wliich  doubtless  may  produce  morbid  action, — which 
may  also  be  employed  in  the  wilful  simulation  of  disorder,  and 
which,  of  itself,  has  a  most  extensive  field  as  a  curative  agent. 
‘  Hut  our  business  is  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  the  sole  agent  in 
magnetic  processes,*  and  whether  these  would  be  unavailing, 
wore  it  not  for  its  intluencc.  The  following  are  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  New  Ilham  : — 
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« It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  firm  will,  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  good,  a  perfect  conviction  of  right,  and  an  expectatiun  of  relieving 
the  ptient,  are  all  necessary  to  the  success  of  magnetism.  But  voli¬ 
tion,  benevolence,  conscience,  hope,  desire,  are  mental  conditions, 
which  involve  for  their  manifestation,  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the 
brain:— and  it  is  asserted,  that  by  that  inexplicable  sympathy,  which 
links  man  with  man,  and  forms  the  unseen  chain  of  action,  that 
enables  one  nervous  system  to  produce  an  effect  upon  another  nervous 

system, _ this  excitement  of  the  brain  is  communicable  from  the 

stron<»  and  healthy  to  the  feeble  and  unhealthy,  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  tliem  a  healing  or  curative  influence.  Thus,  therefore,  in 
the  mugnetiser  there  is  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the  brain  ;  and  this 
is  communicable  to,  and  acts  favourably  upon,  the  brain  of  the  magne¬ 
tised,  which  by  the  supposition  is  susceptible  of,  and  predisposed  to, 
such  action;  and  tlie  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former,  and  does 
not  require  for  its  production  any  intermediate  agent,  such  as  imagi- 
niition.’ — p.  19(3. 

A  glance  is  then  very  properly  thrown  at  some  of  tlic  original 
views  of  Chardel,  which,  if  true,  are  certainly  most  beautiful, 
llis  idea  is,  that  light  is  the  principle  of  life — that  the  brain 
appropriates  its  rays  brought  to  it  by  the  arterial  blood,  which 
has  received  those  rays  in  ])assing  through  the  lungs — where  the 
blood,  from  the  right  ^ide  of  the  heart,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  ])arts  with  its  carbon,  and  receives  in  exchange 
the  jirinciple  of  light  and  heat ;  and,  by  an  admirable  elabora¬ 
tion  (of  the  stages  and  processes  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignorant) 
ronvcrtit  if  into  f/te  nervons  stnidvrCj  and  renders  it  well  fitted  for 
the  devcloj)nient  and  preservation  of  the  vital  phenomena.  Is 
it  not  probable,  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  what  is  now 
styled  by  the  faculty — cnergia?  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  has  jiro- 
duced  distinct  evidence  that  chemical  modifications  arc  thus 
ctlectcd  ;  and  that  even  a  sunbeam  cannot  fall  upon  a  solid  body 
without  leaving  permanent  traces  of  its  action.  The  fable  of 
lh*oinctheus,  says  Lavoisier,  was  the  allegorical  expression  of 
philosophical  truth.  Solar  iiiHiicncc,  which  presents  our  vision 
with  the  marvels  of  photography  and  the  Daguerreotype,  may 
also  exercise  that  ‘  mysterious  and  most  energetic  power,'  which 
pervades  invisibly  the  subtlest  organism  of  the  human  frame.  It 
IS  perfectly  clear  that  this  newly  discovered  principle,  which  is 
hcncctorward  to  be  called  actinism,  is  transmissible  from  body 
to  body:  and  ^Ir.  Newnham  enquires  whether,  through  the 
emanations  of  communicated  cnergia  falling  upon,  ami  pro¬ 
ducing  an  cficet  upon  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  brain, 
"c  may  not  obtain  some  enlightenment  ujion  the  subjects 
of  clairvoyance  and  somnambulism.  All  the  wonders  con¬ 
nected  with  these  arc  supported  by  the  strongest  natural 
analogies :  the  only  difference  between  the  magnetic  and 
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natural  trance  beinp,  that  the  former  can  in  many  cases 
he  produced  at  tlie  will  of  another  person.  Yet  there  is  the 
same  extraordinary  isolation  of  the  senses  from  the  exterior 
world — the  same  auj^mentatiou  of  cerebral  energy,  with  its  eon- 
centration  upon  one  object — the  same  possibility  of  dispensing 
w  ith  the  ordinary  senses,  ^  and  arriving  at  the  usual  resnlts  of 
their  agency  without  their  intervention — such,  for  instance,  as 
reading  and  writing,  composing  and  correcting,  without  the 
jissistance  of  the  eyes;  holding  conversations  with  certain  indi- 
vidnals,  and  yet  being  deaf  to  the  voice  of  all  others ;  the  hunt¬ 
ing  after  and  selecting  a  document  contained  in  a  box  along  with 
many  more — and  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  which  had  passed 
during  the  state  of  somnambulism.^  In  jnstiee  to  the  pious  and 
ehupient  author,  onr  readers  arc  entitled  to  the  follow  ing  extract : 
he  is  replying  to  the  interrogation  as  to  w  hether  we  are  entitled 
to  reject  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  because  they  are  incom¬ 
prehensible? 

‘Certainly  not:  tliere  arc  many  natural  wonders,  which  are  to  us 
incomprehensible.  Tlie  union  ol  mind  with  matter  is  incompiehen- 
hible  :  sight  tluougli  the  optic  nerve  is  as  incompielmnsible  to  us,  as 
sight  without  the  aid  of  eyes:  the  sense  of  taste  by  the  gustatory 
nerve  is  as  incomprehensible  to  us,  as  is  that  sensation  impressed 
upon  the  somnambulist  through  the  organs  of  his  magnetiser.  So 
also,  llie  highest,  dearest,  and  most  venerated  objects  of  our  belief, 
are  perfectly  incomprehensible — such  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
—  his  omnipresence,  his  omnij>otence,  his  infinite  grasp  ol  the  whole 
world,  yet  his  attention  to  its  minutest  atoms — his  power  and  wisdom 
displayed  in  every  kind  of  natural  birth  and  growth — all  these  things, 
and  many  more,  which  are  taught  us  by  the  evidiuicc  of  natural  reli 
gion,  are  to  us  incomprehensible,  yet  w’e  do  not  reject  them  ;  and 
therefore  the  incomprehensibility  of  magnetic  phenomena  does  not 
entitle  them  to  rejection.  There  is  nothing  really  revolting  to  our 
uiulerslanding  in  these  phenomena  For  instance,  writing — a  look — 
the  sound  ol  tlie  voice — a  gestun* — the  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  so  many  means  by  w  hich  the  mind  renders  manilest  the 
alfcctions,  and  passions,  and  sentiments,  wliich  animate  and  occupy 
its  interior  leecsses.  So  also  the  mind,  intimately  united  to  the  body, 
uiul  especiallj/  to  the  nervous  system,  impresses  upon  that  system,  by  a 
powerlul  but  inexplicable  process,  all  the  thoughts  which  are  pro* 
tluced.  Ihoso  thoughts,  it  is  true,  may  originate  with  the  mind  itscil, 
yet  the  more  deeply  they  spring,  the  more  intimately  are  they  attached 
to  the  individual  man  ;  but  they  are  impressed  upon  the  brain,  as //ic 
medium  of  communication  to  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  the  organs 
dependant  upon  it — or  which  may  from  some  incomprehensible  modi- 
tication  of  vitality,  be  placed  in  a  certain  relationsliip  w  ith  it  :  and 
this,  too,  although  these  organs  may  belong  to  anotlier  individual 
possessing  also  a  rational  mind,  and  by  means  of  which  incomprehen¬ 
sible  moditication,  the  two  minds  are  thus  placed  in  a  state  ol  extia* 
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ordinary  intercommunication.  But  admitting  thus  much,  which  is 
incontestable,  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  first  cause  of  this  mysterious 
union,  which,  like  many  other  mental,  and  even  simpler  processes, 
remains  perfectly  hidden.  Seeing  then  that  we  dare  not  reject  the 
facts  because  they  are  incomprehensible — we  must  admit,  that  the 
most  positive,  the  best  attested,  and  the  most  irrefutable  facts,  sup¬ 
port  all  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  sleep  ;  and  prove,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  clairvoyance  of  somnambulists  may  be  of 
use  in  determining  the  nature  of  disorder,  but  especially  the  degree 
of  organic  disease.’ — pp.  -39,  2 10. 


It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  after  all,  sleep-walking 
or  sleep-waking  involves  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
that  its  results  may  be  and  arc  most  easily  simulated  or  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  object  of  every  candid  inquirer  will,  for  that  very 
reason,  among  otlicrs,  be  to  separate  carefully  between  the  chalf 
and  the  wheat — between  what  is  fact  and  what  is  imposture. 
There  is  suHieient  evidence  to  show'  that  the  somnambulist 
reallv  knows  nothing  bevond  what  he  knew  before  in  his  natural 
state ;  but  the  exaltation  of  his  meniorv  and  powers  of  compa¬ 
rison  has  produced  an  intellectual  combination  which  renders 
his  manifestations  of  mind  su|)erior  to  themselves  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  The  conversion  or  transposition  of  the 
senses,  so  as  that  he  secs,  feels,  tastes,  bears,  touches,  and  reads 
by  the  stomach,  hands,  or  feet,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
body,  makes  the  uninitiated  gape  and  stare  with  astonishment ; 
and  no  doubt  would  have  secured  for  all  parties  concerned  the 
honours  of  an  ordeal  of  witchcraft  in  ancient  days.  J^^ven  the 
matchless  Sir  Matthew'  Hale  would  have  encouraged  unpleasant 
associations  of  pins  and  needles,  of  nipples  and  warts,  of  charms 
and  amulets,  of  some  crooked  old  woman  riding  upon  a  broom 
through  the  air,  of  drow  ning  or  sw  imming  in  a  borsepond, — of 
the  cruel  necessity  for  fire  and  faggot  to  encounter  the  conju¬ 
rations  of  diabolism.  On  such  occasions  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neil 
might  have  ollieiatcd  as  chaplain  for  condemned  sorcerers ;  and 
Hiarlotte  Elizabeth  have  hoped  to  burn  up  popery,  by  upplv- 
Hig  the  flames  of  persecution  to  the  comburation  of  wonder¬ 
working  niagnctiscrs.  Meanwhile,  we  confine  ourselves  to  ask- 
Hig,  w  hether  or  not  this  conversion  or  transposition  of  the  senses 
bas  not  been  a  fact  know  n  amongst  medical  men,  from  the  ages 
uf  Hippocrates,  Aretieus,  and  (lalen  V  Has  it  not  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  two  thousand  years  to  our  knowledge,  and  for  how 
rouch  longer  we  know  not?  Can  the  documentary  evidence  for 
these  things  be  invalidated?  We  think  not ;  and  are,  therefore, 
the  more  contented  to  compare  the  experience  of  the  old  world 
^>f  J'cience,  superstitious  and  dreamy  as  it  was,  with  the  miir- 
now  happily  brought  under  the  more  enlightened  in- 
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vcstigatioii  of  modern  philosophy.  But  then,  that  philosophy 
must  he  pemiine,  and  sincere,  and  honest,  and  impartial.  It  must 
not  sneer  at  practical  wisdom  ;  it  must  not  condemn  unheard : 
it  must  not  allow  prejudices  to  run  away  with  common  sense 
and  sound  understanding, — or  else  how  shall  we  demonstrate 
ourselves,  with  all  our  vaunted  advantages,  to  be  jmtrlbus  nustrh 
sapient  tores  ?  To  discover  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  is  little, 
if  any  thing,  positively  new  under  the  sun,  may  serve  to  make 
us  modest  and  humble.  It  rc(piires  a  very  slight  degree  of 
clairvoyance  indeed  to  get  at  the  information,  that  Surgeons’ 
College  and  Apothecaries’  Hall  stand  fearfully  in  need  of  tho¬ 
rough  reformation,  —  that  there  are  multitudes  of  licensed 
bunglers  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, — that  they  deserve 
the  characteristic  title  of  leeches,  which  the  entire  faculty  once 
rejoiced  in, — and  that  the  truths  of  sound  science  are  not  to  be 
cut  down,  nor  cut  up  by  a  Lancet,  even  though  its  clever  editor 
be  a  metropolitan  member  of  parliament  and  coroner  for  the 
county  of  ^liddlescx.  Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalehit. 

It  is  doubtless  an  error  to  suppose,  as  our  author  says,  that 
‘  the  patient  sees  or  hears,’  whether  in  natural  or  magnetic  som¬ 
nambulism,  ‘  by  the  actual  intervention  of  the  solar  or  cardiac 
plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  tin  echo  for  an  original 
sound;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  present  instance;  the  plexus  of 
nerves  of  organic  life  only  re-echo  the  movements  of  spiritual 
life,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  brain,  under 
|)eculiar  circumstances.’  Wliat  is  more  wonderful  is,  that  the 
magnetic  somnambulist  secs  not  in  his  own  person,  or  through 
his  own  senses,  but  through  those  of  his  mesmeriscr.  He  has 
become  an  isolated  individualism  ;  a  mirror  retieeting  the 
thoughts,  sensations,  and  volitions  of  the  stronger  mind,  with 
which  he  is  placed  in  a  certain  state  of  mysterious  relationship. 
Two  nervous  systems,  possessing  peculiar  atlinitics,  arc  so 
brought  to  sympathise  with  each  other  as  to  appear  having  hut 
one  life.  This  is  not  so  difficult  to  imagine  as  it  is  to  trace  the 
links  of  causation.  But  sometimes  similar  effects  seem  to  he 
exhibited  when  the  individuals  are  not  en  rapport,  as  it  is 
termed.  Instances  occur  of  somnambulists  even  seeing  things, 
and  detailing  circumstances,  of  which  they  could  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge ;  and  in  localities  to  which  access  must  have 
been  impossible.  This,  although  well  supported  by  facts,  is  at 
present  inexplicable.  We  must  w  atch  and  wait  for  more  know¬ 
ledge.  There  would  appear  to  be  in  the  greater  number  ot 
eases,  generally,  such  a  development  of  sensibility  on  the  j)art  ot 
the  nerves,  that  they  become  agents  beyond  their  ordinary 
|>ower, — and  messengers  to  the  sensorium  of  an  unwonted  kind. 
\et  is  this  in  reality  one  whit  more  marvellous  than  the  comiuou 
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action  of  the  optic  nerve,  wliich,  as  we  know,  gives  the  idea  of 
an  upright  reality  from  an  inverted  spectrum?  No  reason  can 
be  'dven  for  this  phenomenon  :  we  are  merely  taught  that  it  is  so 
bv  ^‘iterated  experience.  We  have  no  space  for  any  further 
details  from  Mr.  Newnhara,  as  to  the  surprising  concentration 
of  self  in  the  interior  of  organic  life,  among  somnambulists,  so 
that  they  arc  apparently  cognizant  of  nhat  is  passing  there; 
and  can  direct  the  magnetiser  to  the  remedies  or  regimen  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  cure  of  their  own  maladies,  |or  those  of  other 
parties,  with  whom  they  may  be  placed  in  the  mesmeric  rela¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  mention  the  fact,  that  many 
individuals,  thus  aftcctcd,  taste  w  hatever  is  tasted  by  their  mag- 
netisers.  The  tlavour  of  w  ine,  beer,  milk,  and  other  fluids  or 
sul)stanccs  has  been  equally  revealed  through  the  energetically 
exercised  brain  of  the  operator,  almost  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  own  senses,  and  merely  through  the  exercise  of  his*  will. 
Yet  these  arc  purely  mental  proofs,  observes  Mr.  Newnham, 

‘  of  mental  aflinity,  of  that  kind  of  intellectual  relationship, 
which  exists  in  consequence  of  the  two  organs  of  mind  having 
entered  into  that  condition  of  approximate  sympathy  which  is 
expressed  by  the  ])hrasc  en  rapport*  Mind,  in  one  word,  is 
analogous  to  w  hat  licckcr  calls  tho  fundamental  principle  of  all 
life,  namely,  the  propagation  of  itself  in  congenial  soils.  Mag¬ 
netism,  nevertheless,  may  probably  be  in  its  infancy  as  a  science; 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  wliat  is  offered 
can  he  little  more  than  wcll  intentioiicd  conjecture.  The 
chapter  on  phreno-magnetism  will  hardly  bear  abridgment ;  and 
w'c  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  unfortunate 
sciolists,  who  have  been  draw  n  aside  into  infidelity  by  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  superficial  subtleties.  Its  final  sentence  imiy 
demonstrate  its  nature: — ‘To  ascribe  the  manifestations  of 
thought,  feeling,  desire,  will,  and  all  the  evils  of  mankind  to 
the  motion  of  a  few'  cerebral  molecules,  is  about  as  childish  as 
it  would  be  for  a  grown  person  to  believe  that  the  reflection  of 
himself  in  a  looking-glass  arose  from  another  individual  jdaced 
behind  it,  and  has  actually  no  better  ground  for  its  support,* 

The  small  neat  volume,  by  the  Kev.  George  Sandby,  is  not 
less  creditable  to  its  compiler,  than  it  has  been  useful  even  to 
Mr.  Newnham  himself,  standing  as  that  gentleman  docs  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  his  profession.  Our  w  orthy  vicar  of  Flixton 
first  broached  his  sentiments  in  a  zealous  little  pamphlet  called 
‘Mesmerism  the  Gift  of  God.^  He  felt  it  to  be  such;  and, 
aroused  by  the  blasphemous  annunciations  from  Liverpool,  that 
the  same  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  donation  from  the 
devil,  his  primary  brochure  has  swollen  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
His  work  professes  not  only  to  treat  of  the  religious 
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scruples  that  have  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  some  Christians, 
but  to  discuss  with  the  philosopher  the  previous  question,  as  to 
the  truth  of  mesmerism, — '  for  a  due  inquiry  into  which,  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  greatly  favoured  the  writer/  His  first  chapter 
is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  original  pamphlet,  in  answer 
to  the  absurd  charge  of  Satanic  agency ;  w  Inch  is  again  taken 
up  in  the  second,  with  sundry  discreet  admonitions  to  our 
parochial  clergy  about  their  overweening  love  of  spiritual  power. 
As  a  clergvTnan  himself,  perhaps  his  brethren  may  listen  to 
him,  whilst  he  denounces  ‘  their  intolerable  spiritual  tyranny  in 
lording  it  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  which  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  pure  evangelical  faith,  and  more  re¬ 
tarded  the  blessed  course  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  than  all 
the  writings  of  all  the  deists  from  llolingbroke  to  Voltaire,^ 
His  fulminations  sweep  round  the  ecclesiastical  horizon  of  this 
couutiy  with  almost  universal  scope.  He  boldly  taxes  the 
episcopalian  and  presbyter,  the  Wesleyan  and  the  baptist,  the 
tractarian  at  Oxford,  and  ‘  the  free-church  schismatic  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,'  with  an  essential  display  of  priestcraft,  whenever  it  may 
suit  their  respective  purposes.  ‘  Our  evangelical  party,'  he 
obsenes,  *  have  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  shew  n  the  w  armest 
predilections  for  this  power.'  Magnetism  has  evidently  elevated 
this  worthy  Sufl’olk  incumbent  into  a  very  tolerable  church 
reformer, — no  mean  proof  by  the  way,  of  that  higher  mond 
development  which  mesmerisers  love  to  dwell  upon  in  connexion 
with  their  darling  topic.  His  third  and  fourth  chapters  contain 
an  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  ordinary  objections,  as  also  a 
variety  of  eases  more  or  less  interesting ;  all  given  from  his  own 
experience,  or  from  the  testimony  of  parties  whose  position  in 
society  is  a  pledge  for  the  correctness  of  what  they  state.  The 
curative  nature  of  animal  magnetism  is  particularly  brought 
forward,  and  proved  both  by  induction  and  observation.  The 
remaining  sections  of  the  treatise  arc  on  the  dangers  appre¬ 
hended  by  some  persons,  who  live  in  a  region  of  nightmares ; 
on  the  wonders  of  mesmerism  as  bearing  on  the  miracles  ot 
the  New  Testament ;  and  on  the  phcnofiicna  of  somnainbulism 
as  compared  with  certain  modern  marvels  said  to  have  occurred 
amongst  the  Methodists  and  Roman -catholics.  We  must  say, 
that  with  regard  to  the  fancies  of  fanaticism,  there  appeal's  to 
us  scarcely  any  hope  of  arguing  them  down.  Fervour  may 
be  the  source  of  the  sublime,  but  it  is  also  the  parent  ot 
insanity.  Reason  has  no  chance  against  it, — simply  because 
there  is  no  sense  to  work  upon  ;  Dut  sine  menie  sonum.  Our 
conduct  towanls  the  individuals  in  question  would  be  to  recom¬ 
mend  early  rising,  cheerful  companionship,  silence  upon  all 
subjects  beyond  tlie  range  of  their  comprehension,  with  the 
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milk  of  asses  swallowed  plentifully  before  breakfiist  every  morn¬ 
ing.  If  we  treat  mental  weakness  too  seriously,  self-eoneeit 
begins  to  fancy  its  intellectual  imbecility  a  matter  of  paramount 
distinction. 

As  respects  the  resemblance  imagined  to  exist  between  the 
results  of  magnetism,  and  the  marvels  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  there  is  no  shadow  of  basis  for  it  whatever.  The 
former  are  natural,  the  latter  are  miraculous ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  involve  an  interruption  of  those  laws  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  has  been  administered  from  the  moment 
of  creation.  Take  for  example,  the  change  of  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  in  Galilee, — the  draught  of  fishes  repeated  twice, — the 
tempest  hushed  upon  the  sea  of  Tiberias, — the  double  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, — the  fact  of  our  Lord  walking 
upon  the  water, — the  blast  of  the  fig-tree, — the  raising  of  the 
dead, — the  transfiguration, — various  acts  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the 
Judges,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Here  there  can  be  no  parallel, 
notwithstanding  the  malignant  insinuations  of  the  phreno- 
raagnetisers,  the  vaunted  descrij)tions  of  trances,  extacies,  influ¬ 
ences  exercised  from  a  distance,  and  the  learned  explanations, 
or  rather  hallucinations,  of  socialism  and  neology,  lint  on 
turning  to  the  merciful  cures  narrated  in  the  gospels,  what 
analogy  can  tliere  be  between  the  word  of  God,  which  gave  a 
new'  limb  where  the  old  one  had  been  lost,  and  that  therapeutic 
process,  which,  however  useful,  however  genuine,  and  however 
extraordinary,  is  admitted  to  be  utterly  powerless  where  there 
is  any  hesion  or  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  where  the 
functional  system  has  undergone  positive  metamorphosis  ?  The 
magnetic  powers  of  I)e  Loutherburgh,  Gassner,  Levret,  Great- 
nikes,  and  others,  were  beyond  (piestion  wonderful,  but  their 
efforts  did  not  alwavs  succeed ;  and  when  thev  did,  it  was  bv 
repeated  efforts  with  frecpiently  partial  or  imperfect  results. 
The  most  successful  practitioner  has  never  laid  claim  to  an 
universal  and  infallible  talisman.  There  is  precisely  that  dif¬ 
ference  between  human  magnetism  and  divine  miracles,  which 
subsists  between  all  the  other  w’orks  of  the  Creator  and  his 
creatures,  when  compared  together.  The  sharpest  needle  from 
Sheffield,  placed  under  a  powerful  microscope,  gets  magnified 
into  a  broomstick,  where  the  sting  of  a  bee  will  but  augment  in 
its  pointed  fineness.  The  sjime  may  be  predicated  of  the 
richest  lace  from  our  looms,  as  compared  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
leaf,  or  the  network  of  nerves  encompassing  the  human  system. 
Mesmerism,  w’c  repeat  it,  is  a  medicine  of  nature,  and  nothing 
more;  but,  as  Mr.  Sandby  remarks,  the  interval  separating  it 
from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles,  is  an  impas- 
^ble chasm  !  ‘No  one  ever  w’cnt  to  the  lledeemer, and  returned 
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unrelieved.  His  language  was  decisive,  and  with  authority. 
His  touch  was  in  its  effect  certain,  foreknown,  invariable.  His 
sanative  power  extended  to  every  pain,  to  every  complication  of 
disease.'  To  use  the  happy  expression  of  Paley,  ‘there  was 
nothing  tentative  or  experimental  in  his  manner.'  There  are 
eleven  specific  cases  of  leprosy  being  cured,  and  ten  of  them  at 
once,  recorded  in  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  paralysis,  fever, 
or  the  demoniacs.  There  arc  at  least  five  characteristics  distin¬ 
guishing  the  curative  miracles  of  the  Bible  from  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  highest  order  of  mesmeric  power :  namely,  their 
universality,  the  desperate  or  organic  nature  of  the  diseases 
healed,  the  relief  being  instantaneous,  permanent,  and  some¬ 
times  performed  at  a  great  distance.  The  power,  moreover, 
was  transmissive,  extending  to  relics,  such  as  the  bones  of  a 
departed  prophet,  the  handkerchiefs  or  Jiprons  brought  to  the 
apostles,  and  even  the  shadow'  of  Peter !  AVe  rather  wonder 
that  these  last  incidents  should  not  have  occurred,  as  seemingly 
they  did  not,  to  the  memory  of  the  wortliv  vicar  of  Flixton. 

He  admits  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  pre¬ 
dictive  faculty,  or  that  which  mesmerists  describe  under  the 

term  Prevision.  Many  remarkable  facts  have  certainly  been 

^  * 

stated  on  the  most  undeniable  authority ;  but  strange  as  some 
few  of  them  may  appear,  to  place  them  in  the  same  category 
with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  or  New'  Testament — ‘  to  compare 
them  w  ith  the  fulfilment  of  facts  which  had  been  predicted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before,  is  preposterous.  They  somew  hat  approach 
the  stories  of  second-sight  among  the  Scotch.  I  low'  far,  in  cer¬ 
tain  states  of  diseases,  the  mind  mjiy  become  more  spiritual  and 
acquire  a  peculiar  character  of  exaltation  and  subtle  judgment, 
80  as  to  decide  more  clearly  as  to  the  probability  of  an  event y  w  c 
leave  to  physiologists  to  determine.'  The  anticipation  of  an 
event  a  few  weeks  before  hand  is  surely  very  remote  from  the 
raptures  of  Isaiah  or  the  Apocalypse.  Joan  of  Arc,  Beauregard, 
and  Cazottc,  have  however  left  behind  them  most  curious  speci¬ 
mens  of  coming  events  showing  their  shadows  before.  Such 
instances  arc,  of  course,  still  open  to  discussion.  But  with  rc- 
ganl  to  that  chiss  of  strange  apjicaranccs,  w'hich  has  received  the 
name  of  Devotional  Ecstasis,  in  the  opinion  of  our  reverend 
author,  ‘  mesmerism  throws  an  especiid  light.'  Physiological 
eftects,  in  young  sickly  women  of  peculiar  nervous  temperament, 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  miraculous  ones.  Disease,  aggra¬ 
vated  or  dcvelo|>€d  by  circumstances,  will  explain  the  entire 
affair.  Dr.  Elliot  son  describes  one  of  his  patients  as  thrown 
into  a  beautiful  trance  of  extatic  bewilderment,  which,  amongst 
an  ignorant  people,  like  those  who  believed  Thoms  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  might  easily  have  been  used  for  any  super* 
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stitious  purpose.  Mr.  Sandby  refers  to  an  instance,  where  in 
the  magnetic  sleep,  the  patient  became  invested  with  an  appa¬ 
rently  prophetic  cluiractcr.  Her  attitude  seemed  angelic  :  *  at 
one  moment  looking  up  with  heavenly  smiles,  and  clasping  lier 
hands  together  in  prayer  ;  at  another,  uttering  the  most  myste¬ 
rious  opinions,  with  a  degree  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and 
decision,  of  which  she  is  perfectly  incapable  when  awake 
so  that,  like  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  designing  men  might 
successfully  have  persuaded  both  herself  and  hearers,  that 
her  rhapsodies  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  alludes 
also  to  the  prophetic  mania,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Ce- 
vennes  mountains  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  to 
the  Bohemian  Poniatova  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  to  the 
Brazilian  nun,  Sister  Germaine,  in  1808  ;  to  the  *  History  of  an 
entranced  female,  a  narrative  drawn  up  and  attested  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Young,  AVesleyan  minister and  the  more  recent  Ecstatica 
and  Addolorata  of  Lord  Shrewsbury.  All  these  cases  appear  to 
him  as  admitting  an  elucidation  perfectly  natural  and  consistent, 
through  the  principles  of  mesmerism.  The  effeet  of  habitual 
exclusive  thought  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  especially  amongst 
secluded  members  of  the  gentler  sex,  when  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  morbid  peculiarities,  and  fostered  both  by  religious  retire¬ 
ment  and  fanatical  excitement,  would  seem  almost  incredible. 
We  select  the  following  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  cited  by 
Air.  Sandbv : 

‘  At  this  moment  there  exists  in  a  village  of  the  Department  of  the 
Var,  of  which  Biignoles  is  the  chief  town,  a  young  woman  possessed 
by  divine  love.  This  passion  has  always  been  her  fixed  idea,  the 
object  of  her  thoughts  and  aspirations.  She  meditates  and  prays  ; 
and  when  her  prayer  is  at  its  height  in  her  moments  of  ecstasy,  a 
crown  is  seen  lo  surround  her  forehead  and  the  rest  of  her  head, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  opened  by  a  regular  tattooing,  from  each 
point  of  which  a  pure  blood  issues.  The  palms  of  her  hands,  and 
the  soles  of  her  feet,  open  spontaneously  at  the  places  where  the  nails 
of  the  crucifixion  were  inserted;  her  side  offers  the  bleeding  mark  of 
a  lance-thrust;  and,  finally,  a  true  cross  of  blood  appears  on  her 
chest.  Cotton  cloths,  applied  to  these  places,  absorb  the  red  marks. 
1  his  fact  can  be  avouched  for  by  hundreds  in  the  country.  1  he 
stigmata  of  the  females  mentioned  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  must 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner;  and  fifty  similar  instances  are 
Said  to  have  occurred  amongst  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.’ — Sandby.  p.  252,  et  at. 

A1  iss  Harriet  Alartincau  need  not  detain  us  long.  She  will 
accept,  perhaps,  our  cordial  congratulations  on  her  recovery  from 
severe  and  protracted  indisposition,  in  which  few  persons  could 
have  more  sympathised  with  her  than  ourselves.  Differing  from 
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her,  as  we  do,  in  religious  sentiment,  we  will  yield  to  none  of 
her  admirers  in  our  respect  for  her  genius,  and  her  disinterested¬ 
ness.  Mesmerism,  through  divine  providence,  has  operated  in 
her  case  most  felicitous  relief,  which  we  trust  w’ill  prove  perma¬ 
nent.  Wlien  first  treated,  she  thus  describes  her  sensations  : — 

'  I  became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  appearance,  most  unex¬ 
pected,  and  wholly  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  conceived  of.  Some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  atmosphere — not  like  smoke, 
nor  steam,  nor  haze — but  most  like  a  clear  twilight,  closing  in  from 
the  windows  and  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  in  which  one  object 
after  another  melted  away,  till  scarcely  any  thing  was  left  visible 
before  my  wide  open  eyes.  First,  the  outlines  of  all  objects  were 
blurred ;  then  a  bust  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  a  strong  light,  melted 
quite  away ;  then  the  opposite  bust ;  then  the  table  with  its  gay 
cover;  then  the  floor  and  the  ceiling;  till  one  small  picture,  high  up 
on  the  opposite  wall,  only  remained  visible,  like  a  patch  of  phosphoric 
light.  1  feared  to  move  my  eyes,  lest  the  singular  appearance  should 
vanish  ;  and  I  cried  out,  *  Oh,  deepen  it !  deepen  it !  ’  supposing 
this  the  precursor  of  the  sleep.  It  could  not  be  deepened  however ; 
and  when  I  glanced  aside  from  the  luminous  point,  I  found  that  1 
need  not  fear  the  return  of  objects  to  their  ordinary  appearance 
while  the  passes  were  continued.  The  busts  reappeared,  ghost-like, 
in  the  dim  atmosphere,  like  faint  shadows,  except  that  their  outlines 
and  the  parts  in  the  highest  relief,  burned  with  the  same  phosphoric 
light.  The  features  of  one,  an  Isis  with  bent  head,  seemed  to  be 
illumined  by  a  fire  on  the  floor,  though  this  bust  has  its  back  to  the 
window's.  Wherever  I  glanced,  all  outlines  w'ere  dressed  in  this 
beautiful  light ;  and  so  tliey  have  been  at  every  sitting,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  to  this  day  ;  thougli  tlie  appearance  has  rather  given  way  to 
drowsiness,  since  I  left  off  oiuates  entirely/ — p.  8. 

Her  letters,  ns  is  well  known,  arc  re-printed  from  the  Atlic- 
incnni.  Her  description  of  the  remarkable  kind  of  light,  which 
seemed  to  invest  all  objects,  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
mesmerism  ;  and  will  recall  to  our  minds,  probably,  the  in¬ 
teresting  theory  of  Chardel,  already  alluded  to.  She  has  gone 
into  a  good  detil  of  detail  with  ‘regard  to  a  case  of  lucidity 
upon  which  some  doubt  seems  to  have  been  throw’ii.  This 
by  no  means  need  affect  the  general  mass  of  her  statements, 
which  are  given  with  a  force  of  simplicity  and  truth,  carrying 
with  them  their  own  recommendation  for  sincerity.  M  e  must 
hasten,  however,  to  fulfil  our  promise,  and  record  those  con¬ 
clusions  to  whicii  a  candid  review  of  the  entire  subject  of  mes¬ 
merism  has  brought  us. 

1.  Me  can  no  longer  avoid  agreeing  with  those  who  assert,  as 
the  result  of  actual  experiment,  that  there  is  a  state  of  human 
existence  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  objects  through 
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some  other  medium  than  tlie  ordinary  one  of  the  senses ;  and 
that,  when  in  this  state,  the  mind  perceives  things  whicli  are 
imperceptible  in  its  natural  condition.  We  are  endeavouring 
to  keep  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  that  very  guarded  language 
which  was  adopted  by  an  able  writer  on  this  subject,  in  the 
*  Critic,'  for  last  February  twelvemonth.  Whether  this  be  the 
result  of  what  has  been  termed  '  a  sixth  sense,'  or  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  quickening  of  our  five  senses,  as  at  present  known,  or 
whether  *  by  the  partial  severance  of  the  immaterial  mind  from 
its  material  tenement,  and  its  perception  of  things  directly  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  those  senses  through  w  hich  only  it  is 
usually  permitted  to  hold  intercourse  w  ith  the  material  world ; 
or  w  hether  it  be  by  an  unexplained,  and  therefore  mysterious 
sympathy,' — whatever  be  the  hypothesis,  the  fact  appears  cer¬ 
tain.  Such  phenomena,  however,  as  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  may  and  do  occur,  altogether  independently  of  mes¬ 
merism,  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  natural  somnambulism.  All 
that  the  magnetiser  professes  to  do,  is  to  produce,  at  his  will, 
that  w  hich  sometimes  happens  spontaneously  ;  such  as  when  the 
young  ecclesiastic,  mentioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
read  and  wrote  his  sermons  w  ith  his  eyes  closed,  although  an 
opaque  body  was  interposed  by  the  prelate  between  them  and 
the  paper  !  We  now  know^,  says  a  German  work  cited  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Lee,  on  Clairvoyance,  ^that  the  human  soul,  which 
employs  for  its  instrument,  as  regards  earthly  things,  the  nervous 
system  more  pjirticularly,  can  also  feel  and  perceive  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  nerves.  We  know  that  in  certain  conditions  of 
nervous  disorder,  man  may  possess  increased  powers,  may  per¬ 
ceive  distant  things,  which  are  separated  from  him  by  an  interval 
of  many  miles  ! '  These  cases  are,  no  doubt,  very  rare,  and  it  is 
well  tliat  they  are  so ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  denying  that  which 
rests  upon  irrefragable  evidence. 

2.  We  frankly  ow  n  ourselves  constrained  to  admit  the  cura¬ 
tive  influences  of  animal  magnetism.  The  contact  of  the  thumbs 
or  hands,  or  certain  gestures  made  upon  system,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  body,  and  w’hich  are  called  passes,  will  nn- 
(picstionably,  in  many  instances,  transmit  magnetic  action. 
These  exterior  means,  indeed,  arc  not  always  successful,  nor,  on 
the  other  side,  are  they  always  necessary  :  for  often  a  mere  look, 
or  an  exertion  of  volition  alone,  will  produce  the  phenomena; 
and,  that,  too,  now  and  then,  even  against  the  w  ill  of  the  mag¬ 
netised.  Whenever  this  last  happens,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
imagination  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Franklin  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied  that  imagination  may  exercise 
considerable  pow  er  over  magnetic  j)henomena ;  but  then  it  is 
the  imagination  of  the  magnetiser,  and  not  of  the  patient, — a 
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truth  which  seems  to  us  as  demonstrating'  the  effect,  ratlier  than 
impugning  the  reality  of  mesmerism.  The  second  French  re¬ 
port  justly  considered,  that  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  should  be 
allowed  its  rank,  and  that  a  very  high  one,  amongst  medical 
remedies.  Some  individuals,  when  thrown  into  the  magnetic 
crisis,  have  undergone  the  most  painful  operations ;  during 
which,  neither  the  expression  of  the  eountenance,  nor  the  pulse, 
nor  the  respiration,  has  betrayed  the  slightest  emotion.  Extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth,  the  amputation  of  a  thigh,  the  excision  of  a  cancer 
in  the  female  subject,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  no 
longer  disputed.  The  singular  changes  which  happen  in  the 
perception  and  faculties  of  individuals  when  magnetised,  are 
also  admitted  :  some  hear  only  the  voice  of  the  operator,  in  the 
midst  of  noisy  and  confused  general  conversation.  Some  answ  er 
the  questions  addressed  to  them  very  precisely, — others  not. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  completely  insensible  to  exterior  and 
unexpected  sounds,  such  as  the  noise  of  a  gong  loudly  struck 
close  to  their  cars,  the  falling  down  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  even  the  report  of  firearms  :  as  to  which, 
moreover,  analogies  w  ill  readily  recur  to  our  recollection,  taken 
from  common  life.  Thus,  the  weary  accoucheur  will  sleep 
soundly  through  a  thunder-storm,  and  yet  aw  aken  in  a  moment 
at  the  slightest  tinkling  of  his  night  alarum.  An  affectionate 
nurse  or  mother,  worn  out  with  w  atchfulness,  w  ill  seem  buried 
in  a  catalepsy  as  to  all  external  assaults  upon  her  slumbering 
senses, — yet  the  cry  of  her  sick  child,  or  the  least  movement  of 
her  patient,  arouses  to  prompt  activity  the  ‘  ministering  angel.’ 
Who  can  argue  dow  n  these  invisible  sympathies, — or  dehne  their 
precise  nature,  or  say,  ‘  they  reach  just  to  this  or  that  point  or 
line,  but  they  can  go  no  further  We  believe  with  ^Ir.  Sandby, 
that  ‘  man  docs  not  live  for  himself  alone  :  that  man  must  be 
reared  by  inau,  must  be  taught  by  man,  must  be  comforted  and 
healed  by  man.  We  are  all  necessary,  tlic  one  to  the  other ;  we 
are  all  formed  from  the  same  clay,  and  are  hastening  to  the 
same  end  :  and  whilst  our  sojourn  continues  on  eartli,  all  arc 
intimately  identified  w  ith  the  happiness  of  each  other.’  hy 
should  we  not  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  when  facts  upon  facts 
start  out  upon  us  to  support  the  theory,  be  perfectly  willing  to 
believe  in  something  like  a  physical,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  inter¬ 
communion  of  human  beings,  derived,  as  we  all  arc,  from  one 
common  source,  and  carrying  about  in  our  veins  that  crimson 
tide  of  life,  which  has  never  ccas('d  to  flow,  since  the  heart  of 
.yiam  in  Eden  first  throbbed  with  its  ])ulsations?  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  not  afraid  to  aver,  that  ‘  under  the  strangest  new' 
the  old  great  truth  begins  again  to  be  revealed, — that 
man  is  what  we  call  a  miraculous  creature,  triih  miraculous 
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power  over  men;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  such  a  life  in  him,  and 
such  a  world  around  him,  as  victorious  analysis,  with  her  physi¬ 
ologies,  nervous  systems,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  will  never 
completely  name,  to  say  nothing  of  explaining  !’  The  epithet 
miroculouSy  must,  of  course,  be  understood  here  in  a  very  limited 
signiHcatioii ;  and  not  as  militating  against  what  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  beforehand,  with  respect  to  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  and  supernatural.  For  this,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  our  readers. 

3.  Should,  nevertheless,  an  objection  he  hinted  to  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  so  religiously  unsound  an  author,  as  the  wild  yet 
powerful  one  last  quoted,  let  us  attend  to  the  intimations  of 
Francis  Bacon,  when  he  says,  ‘  it  eertfiinly  is  agreeable  to  rea¬ 
son,  that  there  are  some  light  eftiuxions  from  spirit  to  spirit, 
when  men  are  in  presence  one  w  ith  another,  as  well  as  from 
body  to  body  or  when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  sympathy  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  so  that  there  should  remain  a  transmission  of  virtue  from 
the  one  to  the  other.^  Doctor  Collyer  has  written  an  able  work 
on  tlic  subject  of  the  transfer  of  thought,  in  which  he  supposes 
‘  that  a  vital  electricity  is  the  medium  of  communication  from 
mind  to  mind  ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  embodiment 
of  thoughty — or,  in  other  words,  an  impression  of  the  thoughts 
of  one  mind,  through  mesmeric  agency,  on  the  mind  or  brain 
of  another.^  Hence  one  seems  to  discern  something  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  principles  of  this  extraordinary  science  are 
spreading  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  in  America.  The 
\  icar  of  Flixton  declares,  that  ‘  large  bodies  of  scientific  men 
are  taking  up  the  question;  that  the  junior  members  of  the 
medical  profession  arc  only  biding  their  time,  till  the  ripened 
mind  of  the  |)ublic  affords  "them  a  signal  for  its  more  general 
adoption ;  and  that  many  individuals  among  the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  are  considous  of  the  medicinal  value  of  mes- 
nierism,  and  are  introducing  its  practice  as  one  of  their 
means  of  parochial  usefulness.^  Meanwhile  we  may  hope,  that 
the  mountain  of  human  miseries  will  undergo  immense  dimi¬ 
nution.  In  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  other  neuralgic  condi¬ 
tions, — in  all  functional  disorder  dependent  upon  atonic  action, 
in  congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  and  exhaustion, — in  all 
these  afHietions,  and  what  a  list  it  is, — magnetism  has  jdready 
Worked  wonders.  In  cases  even  of  organic  malady,  over  which 
It  exerts  no  final  controul,  it  may  furnish  some  palliative  results, 
in  the  way  of  temporary  relief.  It  w  ill,  of  course,  fail  to  restore 
where  there  is  a  downright  disorganization  of  tissue,  as  Mr. 
Nevi  nlimj^  says  ;  but  every  day,  and  w'cek,  and  month,  and  year, 
will  multiply  the  evidence,  that  Divine  Providence  hH4S  merci- 
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fully  vouchsafed  us  a  power,  which,  if  properly  directed  and 
controlled,  may  be  found  eminently  serviceable  in  alleviating 
the  sufferings,  and  thereby  increasing  the  happiness,  of  myriads 
amongst  our  fellow  creatures. 


Art.  II.—  1.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  epistola.  Latine  vertit  et  prrpetud  annota- 
tione  illustravit.  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Lipsiae,  18*29.  8vo. 

2.  Epp,  ad  Thessalon.  et  Galat.;  text,  recognovit  et  perp.  commentariis 
illustr.,  H.  A.  Schott.  Lips.  1834.  8vo. 

3.  Commetitar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galater  von  L.  J.  Riickert. 
Ix?ipzig,  1833.  8vo. 

The  works  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  eqiuvlly  distin¬ 
guished  by  various  excellencies,  and  marred  by  several  defects. 
Winer  is  an  admirable  expounder  of  words  and  constructions, 
but  in  the  development  of  doctrinal  peculiarities  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective.  With  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  we  cannot  but 
admire,  and  by  which  he  is  incapacitated  for  the  littlenesses  of 
party,  he  seeks  after  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers ;  but 
in  all  the  higher  qualities  necessary  to  a  commentator  on  the 
Pauline  epistles,  he  is  wanting,  llis  mental  peculiarities  are 
not  fitted  for  grasping  the  spiritual  and  life-giving  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  as  delineated  by  the  master-spirit  among  the  apostles. 
In  the  light  of  an  expositor ^  Schott  must  be  placed  in  a  superior 
rank,  llis  mind  was  more  comprehensive  than  Winer’s:  it 
was  imbued  with  a  higher  spiritual  perception.  In  point  of 
learning,  too,  he  was  perhaps  equal  to  the  laliorions  grammarian 
of  the  (Ireek  Testament.  The  commentary  of  Ruckert  is  valu¬ 
able.  It  is  preferable  to  those  of  Winer  and  Schott,  Jis  develop¬ 
ing  the  doctrinal  sentiments  and  religious  peculiarities  of  the 
epistle  with  greater  skill.  Whoever  possesses  it,  need  scarcely 
desire  the  others.  It  handles  all  the  topics  connected  with  this 
difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  spirit  of  religious 
8U<c('ptibility  not  common  among  the  Germans,  although  it  is  in 
itself  meagre.  Abundant  learning  is  found  in  KUckert.  bo- 
ever  would  undertake  to  write  a  masterly ^  exhaustive  exposition 
of  the  epistle,  must  consult  and  excel  these  and  all  other  coin- 
mcntarii's  on  the  Galatian  letter  in  their  united  excellencies. 
We  want  no  exegesis  which  will  fall  short  of  this  character; 
neither  shall  wc  welcome  any  defective  performance.  Pertnnetory 
writers  on  the  New  ’restament  are  sufficiently  numerous.  It 
were  as  easy  to  dictate  specimens  of  English  commentary  similar 
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to  those  current  in  the  preaching  world,  as  the  poet  dictated 
verses — 

in  honl  sajpe  ducentos, 

Ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno. 

To  all  superficial  transcribers,  paraphrasers,  or  condensing  com¬ 
mentators,  we  say — 

Ohe  !  jam  satis  est. 

In  treating  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  we  shall  take  np 
tlie  following  topics  in  order : — 

1.  Sonic  circiHnstances  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Galatians. 

II.  Time  and  place  at  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

III.  The  apostle  PauFs  adversaries  in  Galatia. 

IV.  Authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  letter. 

V.  Contents. 

I.  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  by  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pithynia,  Phrygia, 
ami  Lvcaonia.  About  the  vear  280  n.c.,  a  numerous  horde  of 
Gauls,  consisting  of  the  Trocmi  and  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Celtic 
tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  emigrated  into  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
After  various  fortunes,  one  party  of  them  went  into  Thrace,  and 
there  founded  a  kingdom.  A  number  of  those  w  ho  had  settled 
in  Thrace  afterw  ards  passed  over  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia  Minor, 
with  a  leader  named  Lntariiis,  and  served  as  soldiers  under  Ni- 
conicdes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  rewarded  them  with  a  country 
for  their  faithfulness  to  his  cause.  But  they  were  not  disposed 
to  remain  w  ithin  the  territory  which  they  had  thus  received  for  a 
liossession.  As  they  became  stronger  and  more  nnmerons,  they 
seized  upon  adjacent  places,  until,  about  the  year  2 10  n.c.,  they 
were  driven  back  bv  Attains,  king  of  Pergarnos,  and  confined  to 
tlie  fertile  plains  bordering  on  the  Ilalys,  between  that  river  and 
the  Sangarins.  Here,  in  ancient  Phrygia,  they  became  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Greeks,  learned  their  language,  and  were 
called  Gallo-gneci.  They  appear,  however,  to  liavc  retained 
their  own  language,  customs,  and  institutions,  for  a  long  time ; 
since  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  their  language 
was  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Tn^viri.  In  public  documents  and 
inscriptions  they  used  the  Greek,  although  the  Celtic  seems  to 
have  been  their  vernacular  and  current  tongue.  In  the  year 
188  B.c.  they  were  brought  beneath  the  Roman  dominion  by 
f  n.  Manlius  Vnlso,  although  they  were  still  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  own  princes.  The  last  of  these  was  Amyntas,  who  was 
aiurdered  n.c.  20.  Augustus  then  converted  Galatia  into  a 
Homan  province,  governed  by  a  Roman  president  (Dion.  Cassius, 
hb.  liii.  20).  Little  is  known  of  their  ancient  religion.  It  has 
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been  conjectured  that  they  united  the  worship  of  Cybcle,  which 
they  learned  from  the  Phryjpans,  with  that  of  the  Gallic  deities. 
It  IS  certain  that  they  had  temples,  althougli  that  was  contrary 
to  tlie  custom  of  the  Germanic  and  Gallic  nations.  The  coni- 
mcrcc  carried  on  in  their  chief  tow  ns  drew  a  number  of  Jew  s  to 
them,  who,  according  to  Jose})hus,  enjoyed  considerable  privi¬ 
leges.  These  Jew  s  were,  without  doubt,  solicitous  to  propagate 
their  religion,  and  had  made  many  proselytes  (comp.  1  Peter  i.  1). 

The  apostle  visited  Galatia  twice,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  viz.,  on  his  second  and  third  missionary 
journeys.  The  act  of  his  planting  Christian  churches  in  the 
country,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  sixth  verse : 
‘  Now  when  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region 
of  Galatia,  and  w  ere  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
word  in  Asia,  &c.’  To  some,  this  passage  has  a})peared  indefi¬ 
nite,  because  it  does  not  plainhj  state  that  Paul  and  Timothy 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  It 
has  even  been  imagined,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  is  ad¬ 


verse  to  the  fact  of  their  preaching  in  the  two  countries.  This, 
however,  is  a  hasty  inference.  The  terminating  clause  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  proclaimed  the 
word  of  God  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  although  these  countries 
belonged  to  Asia,  because  the  term  Asia  is  taken  in  a  restricted 
sense,  denoting  proconsular  Asia,  or  Ionia.  The  manner  in  w  hich 
the  clause  relative  to  the  divine  prohibition  to  preach  in  Asia  is 
introduced,  intimates,  with  tolerable  clearness,  that  Paul  had 
been  preacliing  the  w  ord  until  that  time  in  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  and  therefore  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  AVhco 
the  apostle  set  forth  on  his  third  missionary  tour  from  Antioch, 


he  came  a  second  time  to  Galatia,  as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  23 ; 


‘  and  after  he  had  spent  some  time  there  [at  Antioch]  he  de¬ 
parted,  and  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 
order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples.^  The  w  ord  con- 

firming,  presupposes  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  already  con¬ 
verted  to  Cliristianitv.  Thus  two  visits  to  Galatia  are  distinctly 
marked. 


It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  ex.gr,  Koppe,  Keil,  Mynster, 
Paulus,  Niemeyer,  Macknight,  &c.  that  a  journey  prior  to  these 
two  is  intimated  in  Acts  xiv.  6  :  ‘  They  [Paul  and  Bariiiahas]  were 
ware  of  it,  and  fled  unto  Lystra  and  Dcrbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia, 
and  unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about. ^  But  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  verse  they  arc  not  agreed.  Koppe,  Keil,  and 
Mcknight,  think  that  ittq'iyxqoy  means  Galatia ;  because  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  V.  25)  speaks  of  a  part  of  Lycaonia  as  bordering  on 
(lalatia,  and  says  that  it  possessed  fourteen  cities,  the  most  noted 
of  w  hich  w  118  Iconium.  Strabo,  too,  mentions  a  part  of  Lycaonia 
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which  lav  contiguous  to  Plin^gia;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  nigh  Lycaonia.  This  explanation  is 
ininatund,  because,  contrary  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage. 
Agreeably  to  the  context,  denotes  the  region  round  about 

Derbe  arid  Lystra,  and  that  cannot  be  extended  to  Galatia,  with¬ 
out  comprehending  a  wide  range  of  country.  Derbe  and  Lystra 
lie  at  the  other  side  of  Lycaonia,  away  from  Galatia,  and  not  on 
the  side  of  Lycaonia  next  it.  Others  conceive  that  Galatia  com¬ 
prehended  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  consequently  Lystra,  Derbe, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  these  towns.  In  favour  of  such  a 
notion  it  has  been  said  that  Ijystra  and  Derbe  belonged  to  the 
Galatian  king  Amyntas,  and  that  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  i2)  assigns 
Lystra  to  Galatia.  According  therefore  to  the  present  hypothesis, 
the  persons  to  whom  the  epi^itle  before  us  was  addressed,  should 
not  be  considered  as  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper,  but  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra.  Able  advocates  have  not  been  wanting  to 
defend  it.  ^lynstcr,  Nicmeyer,  and  Panins,  h.ave  given  it  their 
sanction,  while  Ulrich  and  Ddttgcr,  with  greater  ingenuity  and 
learning,  have  stated  every  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  uphold 
it.  In  the  hands  of  the  last  two  writers,  it  has  assumed  consi¬ 
derable  importance.  We  shall  glance  at  the  circumstances 
adduced  in  its  favour,  stating  at  the  same  time  our  reasons  for 
rejecting  it  as  a  fanciful  innovation. 

1.  All  Asia  Elinor  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  seven  pro¬ 
vinces,  viz.  Asia,  Phrygia,  Rythynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pam- 
pbylia,  and  Pontus.  According  to  this  allotment,  Galatia  cer¬ 
tainly  included  Lycaonia  with  Derbe  and  Lystra;  but,  if  Pliny 
is  to  be  believed,  only  one  j)art  of  Lycaonia,  another  part  belong¬ 
ing  to  Cilicia  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  J25).  If  therefore  the  apostle  adopted 
the  Homan  division,  a  part  of  Lycaonia  may  be  reckoned  to  Ga¬ 
latia.  Hut  this  arbitrary  partition  made  by  the  Romans  is  not 
followed  in  the  Ne\v  Testament.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  it  had 
not  come  into  general  use.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Lycaonia 
IS  mentioned  separately,  which  could  not  have  been  had  the  Ro¬ 
man  division  been  followed  (Acts  xvi.  1 — G;  xviii.  23).  Galatia 
proper  is  distinguished  from  Lycaonia;  while  Derbe  and  Ijystra 
arc  expressly  called  cities  of  Lycaonia  (xiv.  G).  Hence  the 
churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  I),  cannot  designate 
the  Christian  communities  belonging  to  Lycaonia,  especially 
those  of  Derbe  and  Lystra. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  apostle’s  labours  in  preaching  to  the 
Galatians ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  copious  pjirticulars  are  given 
respecting  his  connexion  with  the  Lycaonian  churches.  It  is 
^iniply  stated  that  he  passed  through  (ialatia  (Acts  xvi.  G  ;  xviii. 
23) ;  whereas  Luke  expressly  records  the  fact  of  Christian  societies 
being  lorincd  in  Derbe  and  Lvstra.  Hence  it  is  more  natural  to 
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think  of  the  apostle  as  writing  to  churches  among  whom  liis 
labours  arc  described,  than  to  others  of  whose  origin  and  locality 
no  particulars  arc  given  in  the  Ne\v  Testament. 

An  argument  e  sUentio  can  prove  nothing,  especially  as  the 
book  of  the  Acts  does  not  relate  all  the  journeys  of  Paul,  or  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  places  in  which  he  preached.  It  was  not  designed 
to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  historv^  of  his  multiplied  labours 
in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  Besides,  there  is  an 
indirect  allusion,  at  least,  to  the  apostolic  activity  in  Galatia,  in 
Acts  xvi.  0,  a  passage  obviously  implying  that  Paul  had  preached 
the  word  in  the  province.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  Galatia 
proper  is  meant  by  the  apostle ;  and  that  the  churches  of  Ga¬ 
latia  (Gal.  ii.  1)  designate  communities  formed  in  the  principal 
towns,  such  as  Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pm^sinus,  and  Gordiuin. 

II.  Time  and  Place. — Grcjit  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  time  and  ])lace  at  which  the  epistle  w  as  w  ritten. 
We  shall  mention  the  different  hypotheses  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Some  few'  have  supposed  that  it  was  written  previously  to 
the  council  at  Jerusalem.  So  Weingart  and  Beza;  the  latter 
of  whom  conceives  it  to  have  been  w  ritten  in  Antioch,  before 
Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xiv.  28). 

2.  Maeknight  thinks  that  it  was  written  from  Antioch,  after 
the  council,  and  before  Paul  set  out  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  (Acts  xv.  30). 

3.  Michaelis  and  Tow'nsend  think  that  it  was  written  during 
the  second  missionary  journey,  probably  from  Thcssalonica, 
(Acts  xvii.  1). 

4.  Drusius,  L’Enfant,  Beausobre,  Lardncr,  Benson,  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth,  during 
the  apostlc^s  residence  there  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
(Acts  xviii.  11). 

5.  (^ipellus,  Witsius,  Wall,  Hosenmuller,  Bcrtholdt,  Eichhorii, 
llanleiu.  Hug,  Schott,  Dc  Wette,  Olshauscn,  Winer,  Ncandcr, 
Burton,  Guerike,  date  it  from  Ephesus,  when  Paul  w  as  there  a 
second  time  and  stayed  three  years,  (Acta  xix.  1). 

0.  Grot  ins,  Fabricius,  Pearson,  and  Stein,  date  it  from 
Corinth,  during  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  city,  (Acts  xx.  2,  3). 

7.  Mill  thinks  that  it  was  written  from  Troas,  as  Paul  was 
going  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xx.  G). 

H.  Theodoret  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome,  as 
the  subscription  has  it.  So  also  Lightfoot. 

In  regard  to  time,  some  think  that  it  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Pauline  letters.  So  Marcion  in  ancient  times  ;  and  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  Michaelis,  Baumgarten,  Zach.ariae,  Stdiinidt,  Mynster, 
Nieincyrr,  Koppe,  Keil,  Biittger,  and  Ulrich.  Different  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  been  urged  by  the  various  advocates  of  this 
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hypothesis.  It  has  been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  Galatia 
included  a  part  of  Lycaonia,  and  that  the  planting  of  the  Gala¬ 
tian  churches  is  designated  in  the  expression  t^v  But, 

as  has  been  already  observed,  >)  Trspi^uigo;  means  the  region  round 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  (Acts  xiv.  G).  Others  find  a  journey  into 
Lycaonia  and  Galatia  in  Acts  xi.  25.  Yet  the  narrative  gives 
no  hint  of  such  a  visit.  It  rejects  the  arbitrary  assumption.  But 
it  is  athrmed  that  the  Galatians  were  acquainted  with  Barnabas, 
since  Paul  thus  writes : — '  Then,  fourteen  years  after,  I  went  up 
again  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  &c.  And  the  other  Jews  dis¬ 
sembled  likewise  with  him  [Peter]  ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also 
was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation,^  (Gal.  ii.  1,  13). 
Barnabas  did  not  accompany  Paul  on  his  second  missionary 
tour,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  Galatians  must  have 
received  an  earlier  visit  from  both.  But  the  words  just  (pioted 
do  not  convey  the  idea  tlnat  the  Galatians  had  seen  Barnabas, 
or  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Doubtless  these 
Christian  converts  had  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  labours  in  the 
gospel,  which  is  all  that  the  passage  necessarily  implies.  Again, 
in  Acts  XV.  3G,  ct  seq.  Jind  xvi.  4,  5,  G,  the  object  of  Paul’s 
second  missionary  journey  is  said  to  have  been  to  confirm 
the  churches,  which  pre-snpposes  a  previous  visit.  But  the 
strengthening  of  the  brethren  was  not  the  only  object  which 
the  apostle  had  in  view.  While  travelling  at  this  time,  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  places  where  it  had  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
mulgated;  for  example,  in  Macedonia,  lie  confirmed  the 
disciples  in  the  faith ;  but  he  also  taught  it,  for  the  first  time, 
to  many.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two  things. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  closely  and  naturally  allied.  If  tlie 
passage  in  Acts  xvi.  G,  7,  be  attentively  examined,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Galatians  arc  not  placed  among  those  whose 
faith  was  strengthened  on  that  occasion.  The  latter  are  spoken 
of  from  chapter  xv.  41,  to  xvi.  5  ;  then  the  subject  is  changed, 
and  the  Galatians  introduced. 

The  preceding  considerations  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  early  date  of  the  epistle.  They  go  to  shew  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  planted  in  the  country  of  Galatia  earlier  than  is 
generally  assumed.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the 
epistle  was  written  before  the  year  57  or  even  later.  They 
simply  afford  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  very  early  date ; 
hut  they  do  not  directly  support  so  early  a  date  as  51.  Their 
bearing  on  the  question  of  late  or  early  writing  is  somewhat 
distant  and  indirect. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  assumed  that  this  was  the  last 
epistle  which  Paul  wrote  during  his  second  captivity  at  liomo, 
a  little  before  his  death.  So  Koehler  and  Schrader.  It  is  true 
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that  the  subscription  states  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome, 
but  the  subscriptions  are  often  erroneous.  As  far  as  this 
appendix  is  eoncerned,  it  agrees  equally  well  with  the  first 
imprisonment  in  the  imperial  eity.  Appeal  is  made  to  (Jai.  vi.  17, 
where  the  writer  is  said  to  allude  to  his  impending  death,  and 
the  suftering  he  endured  immediately  before  it ;  but  the  passage, 
properly  understood,  is  far  from  supporting  such  a  view.  Tlic 
apostle  was  continually  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  and  it  is  un¬ 
warrantable  to  confine  the  marks  of  the  suHcriugs  in  his  body, 
which  he  mentions,  to  Rome,  as  if  they  had  been  received  there 
only.  This  hypothesis  is  closely  connected  with  Schrader’s 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Epistles.  During  the  apostle’s 
long  sojourn  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.),  it  is  supposed  that  he  made 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  inserted  by  Schrader  between 
the  20th  and  21st  verses  of  the  nineteenth  chapter.  This 
journey  from  Ephesus  he  identifies  with  the  one  mentioned 
in  Cial.  ii.  1,  ‘  Then,  fourteen  years  after,  1  went  up  again  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also.’  lint 
when  Paul  went  to  Ephesus  he  had  been  for  some  time  separated 
from  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  3G,  &c.),  and  throughout  the  entire 
history  there  is  not  a  word  of  their  having  again  travelled 
together.  Koehler  Jissumcs  that  Acts  xviii.  23,  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Galatia ;  but  the  phrase, 
strengtheidny  all  the  disciples,  implies  that  Christianity  had  been 
already  planted  in  the  country. 

The  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  noticed,  is  simply  the 
ancient  view'  of  Jerome  and  Thcodoret  carried  to  excess.  Those 
fathers  looked  upon  the  epistle  as  the  first  of  those  written 
during  the  Roman  imprisonment,  the  former  appealing  for 
proof  to  such  passages  as  iv.  20,  vi.  11,  18.  In  the  time  of 
Eutlialius,  this  opinion  had  found  its  way  into  the  MSS.,  and 
prevailed  likew'ise  in  the  Syrian  church.  It  was  adopted  in 
modern  times  by  Flacius,  Sixtus,  Baronins,  Bullinger,  llunnins, 
Lightfoot,  Calovius,  Hammond,  and  others.  But  it  w  as  reserved 
for  Koehler  and  Schnidcr  to  divest  it  of  any  probability,  by 
pushing  it  out  to  a  most  unw  arrantable  excess. 

Rejecting  extreme  view's,  it  may  contribute  to  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  correct  date,  to  inquire  whether  the  epistle  was 
written  betw’cen  the  first  and  second  visits  to  the  conntr), 
or  after  the  latter.  L’Enfant,  Beausobre,  Benson,  and  others, 
think  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  having  been 
more  than  once  in  Galatia.  Jjardner  accedes  to  the  same  view, 
and  places  it  in  a.p.  52,  or  the  beginning  of  53.  In  proof  ot 
this,  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  words,  ‘  1  marvel  that  ye  arc 
$0  s^n  removetl  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ,  unto  another  gospel,’ — words  implying,  it  is  said,  that 
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the  epistle  must  have  been  written  a  short  time  after  Paul  liad 
preached  in  Oalatia.  But  the  phrase  outw?  tolx^o)^  is  too  slender 
a  basis  on  which  to  build  an  argument  of  this  nature.  Some 
explain  it  as  denoting  the  suddenness  of  the  cliange,  or  the 
quickness  with  which  it  had  taken  place.  So  Schott,  Burton, 
and  others.  Still  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  toix^x;  to  time 
intervening  than  to  the  rapidity  of  the  alteration  effected.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  phrase  requiring  its  restriction  to  a  first 
more  than  to  a  second  visit.  If  the  epistle  were  composed 
immediately  after  his  second  visit,  outojj  Ta;^fooj  would  be  equally 
applicable.  Hug,  Riickert,  Olshauscn,  Burton,  Greswell,  and 
Anger,  confidently  refer  to  Gal.  iv.  13,  for  proof  that  Paul  had 
been  twice  in  Galatia,  before  sending  the  letter,  ‘  Ye  know  how 
through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  /  preached  the  gospel  unto  you 
at  the  first*  It  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  this  passage  pre-supposes 
an  earlier  and  later  visit.  As  far  as  it  is  concerned,  Paul  mav 
have  been  but  once  among  the  Galatians.  To  Trporepov  docs  not 
mean  the  first  time  in  opposition  to  the  second,  but  formerly, 
before.  The  expression  occurs  in  John  vi.  62,  i\.  8,  neither 
of  which  passages  countenances  the  notion  that  it  signifies 
the  first  time,  indicating  a  second.  The  usage  of  to  npoTtpov  in 
other  places  overpowers  the  argument  of  Greswell,  deduced 
from  the  parallels  to  leurepov,  to  nxXiv,  ra;  tTpoTtpov  Yifxipotg,  in 
favour  of  a  second  visit.  We  do  not  find,  with  this  writer, 
the  same  reference  to  a  second  visit,  in  the  literal  significa¬ 
tion  of  'ef^ix'jpriyxv,  which  he  understands  of  some  ,second  supply 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  addition  to  a  first,  and  such 
as  might  be  imparted  by  Paul  on  a  second  visit.  ,  Tlic  prej)o- 
sition  may  be,  and  probably  is,  merely  intensive,  (Gal.  iii.  5). 
Thus,  the  epistle  itself  contains  no  clear  indication  that  it  was 
written  after  the  second  visit.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  did 
follow  that  event.  De  M  ettc  concludes  that  it  was  written 
after  the  second  visit,  because  the  errorists  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  work  against  the  apostle.  The  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Galatian 
converts  required  time,  in  order  to  its  full  development.  The 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen  were  not  imbibed  at  once. 
The  false  teachers  coidd  not  have  been  in  Galatia  before 
Christianity  had  been  planted  in  the  country.  They  came  thither 
after  Paul  had  sowed  the  true  seed  of  the  word.  We  arc  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  some  weight  to  this  circumstance.  If,  then, 
the  epistle  was  w  ritten  after  the  apostle^s  second  visit,  the  most 
probable  place  at  w  hich  it  was  composed  was  Ephesus.  Perhaps 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  wTitten  from 
Ephesus,  furnishes  some  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  was  also  dated  from  the  same  place.  There  is  a  remark- 
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able  pa8sap:c  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wliich,  if 
Dr.  Burton’s  conjecture  he  correct,  harmonizes  with  the  opinion 
that  the  epistle  before  us  was  written  at  Ephesus.  AVe  refer  to 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ; — 'Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  (lalatia,  even  so  do  ye.’ 
The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from  Ephesus. 
The  injunction  respecting  the  collection  docs  not  occur  in  the 
Galatian  epistle.  Hence  Capellus  conjectured  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  written  immediately  before  that  to  the 
Corinthians;  that  Paul  gave  to  the  bearer  a  verbal  messjige 
relative  to  the  money ;  and  that  the  injunction  being  fresh  in 
his  mind  when  he  began  to  compose  the  letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  gave  rise  to  the  allusion.  Burton  adopts  this  supposition 
as  a  probable  one.  Perhaps  there  is  more  ingenuity  than  truth 
in  the  assumption ;  for  wlien  the  apostle  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Galatia,  he  may  have  given  directions  about  the  eollection. 
There  is,  however,  some  similarity  between  passages  in  these 
two  epistles,  that  shews  the  same  train  of  thought  to  have  heen 
in  the  writer’s  mind  when  composing  them.  In  both  he  alludes 
to  his  infirmity  in  the  flesh,  (Gal.  iv.  13, 1  Cor.  ii.  3).  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  at  Corinth  had  suggested  doubts  as  to  his  apostleship,  to 
whom  he  refers  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 3.  Similar  objections  had  been 
made  to  him  in  Galatia,  and  therefore  he  copiously  refutes  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  'fhe 
same  proverb  is  quoted  in  Gal.  v.  9,  and  1  Cor.  v.  G.  (Compare 
also  Gal.  v.  G,  and  vi.  15,  with  1  Cor.  vii.  19). 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  it  shoidd  be  observed,  that 
ooT»f  Ta^iouf  favours  h^phesus  in  preference  to  any  other  place, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was  written  after  the  second 
visit.  The  apostle  abode  there  more  than  two  years ;  and  if  he 
heard  ren/  soon  of  the  Galatian  apostacy,  it  is  improbable  that 
he  should  have  allowed  a  long  period  to  elapse  before  he  wrote 
concerning  the  defection. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  founded  in  truth,  they  tend 
to  disprove  an  earlier  as  well  Jis  a  later  dtite.  Composed  at 
Ephesus,  it  must  be  referred  to  57,  or  the  beginning  of  58, 
according  to  the  chronology  which  appears  to  us  most  correct. 

The  epistle  itself  warrants  us  to  infer  thus  much,  that  Paid 
had  found,  during  his  second  visit,  a  Judaising  party  in  Galatia, 
from  whom  he  knew  that  danger  was  to  be  feared.  AVherever 
persons  entertaining  such  sentiments  appeared,  they  were  not 
inactive,  either  secretly  or  openly.  They  had  been  endeavouring, 
in  the  present  ease,  to  undermine  the  structure  reared  by  the 
apostle.  Doubtless  he  saw  what  they’  had  been  attempting  to 
do  in  his  absence,  and  although  they  had  not  succeeded,  yet 
past  exj>erience  made  him  sensible  of  the  importance  of  fortify ' 
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ing  the  minds  of  recent  converts  agemnst  machinations  so  insin¬ 
uating  in  their  aspect  and  pernicious  in  their  results,  (i.  9,  v.  3). 
But  the  leaven  which  had  been  silently  fermenting  previously 
to  his  second  visit,  was  not  wholly  destroyed.  Soon  after  his 
departure  symptoms  of  its  existence  appeared.  A  great  defection 
speedily  took  place.  The  apostle  had  taken  precautions  to 
render  the  designs  of  his  enemies  abortive,  and  was  therefore 
much  surprised  when  he  heard  of  the  grievous  departure  from 
the  faith.  The  information  which  reached  him  w^as  unexpected. 
This  surprise  cannot  be  well  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  visited  the  Galatian  churches  but  once.  It  occa¬ 
sioned  an  outburst  of  righteous  indignation,  as  the  letter 
evinces. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  principal  arguments  w  hich  militate 
against  the  opinion  we  have  espoused.  They  are  generally 
negative  and  indirect,  either  such  as  have  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  epistle  w  as  w  ritten  at  some  other  place,  or  resting 
on  the  silence  of  the  author  in  regard  to  cireuinstanees  whose 
omission  is  considered  strange  if  our  hypothesis  be  correct. 

1.  It  has  been  urged,  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  at  wdiich  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Gentiles  should  not  be  compelled  to  observe  the  law  of 
Moses  as  necessary  to  sjvlvation,  (Acts  xv).  And  yet  the  decrees 
of  that  assembly  would  have  been  apposite  to  the  wTiter^s  pur¬ 
pose,  because  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Judaising  teaclicrs 
whom  he  opposes.  Whence,  then,  Paul’s  silence  in  regard  to 
them  ?  Does  not  the  omission  imply  that  the  letter  w'as  composed 
prior  to  the  council  ? 

The  convention  at  Jerusalem  did  not  effect  perfect  unanimity 
of  sentiment  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It  did  not 
extinguish  Pharisaic  modes  of  thinking.  Though  it  repressed, 
for  a  time,  the  J udaising  spirit,  yet  many  were  unconvinced  by 
its  decisions.  The  Hebrew  Christians  probably  regarded  its 
decrees  as  of  temporary  obligation.  Pcrliaps  they  did  not  look 
upon  them  as  perpetually  binding  or  authoritative,  but  simply 

a  temporary  provision  to  preserve  the  church’s  unity.  The 
apostle  knew’  that  the  hostile  party  were  not  silenced  by  the 
decrees  of  the  council.  In  other  places  besides  Galatia,  a  re¬ 
action  proceeded  from  that  party  against  the  free  spirit  of  the 
assembly’s  letter.  The  distance,  too,  of  many  Gentile  churches 
from  Jerusalem,  favoured  the  Judaisers  in  disclosing  nothing 
about  the  convention.  Hence  they  continued  to  quote  the 
authority  of  the  apostles  in  favour  of  circumcision,  especially  the 
names  of  James  and  Peter,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
raul  whom  they  depreciated  and  hated.  Since,  therefore,  the 
determination  of  the  convention  had  proved  inetlcctual  in  pre- 
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venting  the  Galatians  from  entanglement  in  the  yoke  of  ritual 
performances,  if  indeed  they  had  heard  of  it,  the  apostle,  without 
reverting  to  it,  insists  upon  his  own  apostolic  commission,  and 
urges  various  arguments  adapted  to  convince  his  erring  readers. 
It  should  also  be  recollected;  that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  apostle 
Paul  to  appeal  or  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  other  apostles  in 
any  of  his  writings.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  immedi¬ 
ately  called  by  Christ,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts.  It 
would  have  been  not  only  contrary  to  his  method,  but  irrelevant 
to  his  purpose,  to  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  which 
he  conceived  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  his  own  apostleship  and 
supernatural  illumination.  He  takes  up  the  matter  of  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Judaisers  as  one  of  principle.  Standing 
upon  this  high  ground  and  not  on  authority,  he  confutes  the 
corrupters  of  the  gospel.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  appeal  to 
names,  or  to  resort  to  decisions,  could  they  have  done  so  with 
the  shadow  of  truth  ;  but  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  instead 
of  adducing  the  decrees  enacted  at  Jerusalem,  asserts  his  own 
independence  as  a  preacher  of  the  truth,  and  the  power  which 
accompanied  the  proclamation  of  his  gospel  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  as  an  evidence  of  its  divinity.  Hence  he  goes  much 
farther  in  the  epistle  than  the  tenor  of  the  decree.  He  states 
the  great  principle  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  as  entirely 
opposed  to  justification  by  outward  observances.  The  decision 
of  the  council  was,  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  not  he 
required  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law'  in  order  to  their  full  recogni¬ 
tion  as  Christians;  while  Paul,  agreeably  to  his  mode  of  re¬ 
futing  error,  atlirms  a  great  doctrine — an  essential  fact  in  the 
Christian  system — which  virtually  confutes  every  other  method 
of  salvation  than  that  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  crucitied 
Saviour. 

2.  The  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  noticed  in  chap.  ii.  1, 
has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle 
was  written  prior  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  To  ns  it  is 
evident  that  the  journey  in  question  was  either  the  second  or 
the  third  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem.  Let  ns  briefly  specify 
the  respective  visits  to  that  city,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  present. 

(a)  The  first  is  noticed  in  Acts  ix.  26.  Sec  Gal.  i.  13,  A.n. 
40  or  41. 

(A)  Acts  xi.  30,  .\.D.  41  or  45. 

(c)  Acts  XV.  1,  et  seq.,  a.d.  51  or  52. 

(d)  Acts  xviii.  18,  22,  a.d.  54  or  55. 

(c)  Acts  xxi.  15,  A.D.  59  or  60. 

Thus  five  journeys  to  Jerusalem  arc  detailed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 
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Sclirader,  as  we  have  already  observed,  supposed  tlie  journey 
noticed  in  Gal.  ii.'  1,  to  be  omitted  in  the  Acts,  and  that  it  was 
made  from  Ephesus  after  the  fourth  of  those  just  named,  (Acts 
xix.  20,  21).  He  has  been  ably  opposed  by  Schott.  Koehler, 
who  identities  it  with  the  fourth,  has  also  been  refuted  l)y  the 
same  writer.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  second 
and  third.  Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Paulns,  Keil,  Susskind,  Gablcr, 
and  Flatt,  favour  the  former  :  the  majority  of  expositors 
adopt  the  latter.  The  following  arguments  are  adduced  for  the 
second.  The  connection  of  the  passage  with  the  preceding, 
points  to  the  second  journey,  and  Paul  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  omit  any  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  lest  it  should  be  asserted 
by  his  enemies  that  what  had  happened  during  one,  had  fallen 
out  in  another.  Besides,  the  adverb  7r«Aiv,  introducing  the  notice 
of  a  new  journey,  equivalent  to  Iturtgov,  is  adverse  to  the 
omission  of  that  referred  to  in  Aets,  xi.  chap.  It  is  also  im¬ 
probable  that  Peter  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  as  is  attributed  to  him  in  the 
second  chapter  of  our  epistle,  after  the  decision  of  the  council. 
He  would  most  probably  have  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish 
the  works  of  the  law  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  Again, 
Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  by  revelation  (Gal. 
ii.  2),  l)ut,  in  the  Acts,  he  was  deputed  by  the  church  at 
Antioch.  Paul  also  communicated  his  mode  of  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles,  privately  to  the  *  pillars  of  the  chnrch,’  but  if 
this  formed  the  subject  of  his  public  mission,  there  was  no 
reason  for  such  private  interview.  It  is  farther  asserted, 
that  Paul  abated  somewhat  of  his  anti- Jewish  notions  after 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  himself  circumcised  Timothy, 
in  opposition  to  his  former  ideas.  (Compare  Gal.  v.  2.)  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  here  inten¬ 
ded,  before  w  hich  his  anti- Jewish  ideas  were  so  strong,  as  to 
prevent  him  from  yielding  to  the  Judaising  teachers,  in  the 
matter  of  circumcision. 

But  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  connexion  and  previous  con¬ 
text  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  Paul  meant  to  narrate  all  his 
journeys  to  Jerusalem.  The  20th  and  21st  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  do  not  warrjint  that  conclusion.  One  visit  mav  be 
omitted,  and  yet  TraXiv  be  employed  in  beginning  to  speak  of 
the  journey  next  succeeding.  The  adverb  docs  not  necessarily 
refer  back  to  the  date  of  the  first  journey  mentioned  in  chap  i. 
13,  although  Burton  speaks  very  confidently  respecting  it.  As 
^  the  adverb  titurci  standing  at  the  commencement  of  chapter 
h.,  1,  which  speaks  of  this  journey,  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  a  journey  has  been  previously  omitted.  It  simply 
introduces  a  succeeding  event.  It  is  employed  at  the  beginning 
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venting  the  Galatians  from  entanglement  in  the  yoke  of  ritual 
performances,  if  indeed  they  had  heard  of  it,  the  apostle,  without 
reverting  to  it,  insists  upon  his  own  apostolic  commission,  and 
urges  various  arguments  adapted  to  connnee  his  erring  readers. 
It  should  also  be  recollected;  that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  apostle 
Paul  to  appeal  or  defer  to  tlie  authority  of  the  other  apostles  in 
any  of  his  writings.  He  wiis  conscious  that  he  had  been  immedi¬ 
ately  called  by  Christ,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts.  It 
would  have  been  not  only  contrary  to  his  method,  but  irrelevant 
to  his  purpose,  to  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  which 
he  conceived  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  his  ow'n  apostlcship  and 
supernatural  illumination.  He  takes  up  the  niatter  of  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Judaisers  as  one  of  principle.  Standing 
upon  this  high  ground  and  not  on  authority,  he  confutes  the 
corrupters  of  the  gospel.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  appeal  to 
names,  or  to  resort  to  decisions,  could  they  have  done  so  with 
the  shadow  of  truth ;  but  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  instead 
of  adducing  the  decrees  enacted  at  Jerusalem,  asserts  his  own 
independence  as  a  preacher  of  the  truth,  and  the  power  which 
accompanied  the  proclamation  of  his  gospel  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  as  an  evidence  of  its  divinity.  Hence  he  goes  much 
farther  in  the  epistle  than  the  tenor  of  the  decree.  He  states 
the  great  principle  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  as  entirely 
opposed  to  justification  by  outward  observances.  The  decision 
of  the  council  was,  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  not  be 
required  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  in  order  to  their  full  recogni¬ 
tion  as  Christians;  while  Paul,  agreeably  to  his  mode  of  re¬ 
futing  error,  attirms  a  great  doctrine — an  essential  fact  in  the 
Christian  system — which  virtually  confutes  every  other  method 
ot  salvation  than  that  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  crucitied 
Saviour. 

2.  The  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  noticed  in  chap.  ii.  1, 
has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle 
was  written  prior  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  To  us  it  is 
evident  that  the  journey  in  question  was  either  the  second  or 
the  third  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem.  Let  ns  briefly  specify 
the  respective  visits  to  that  city,  for  the  sake  of  obtjiining  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  present. 

(fl)  The  first  is  noticed  in  Acts  ix.  26.  Sec  Gal.  i.  13,  A.n. 
40  or  41. 

(A)  Acts  xi.  30,  A.D.  41  or  45. 

(c)  Acts  XV.  1,  et  scq.,  a.d.  51  or  52. 

(d)  Acts  xviii.  18,  22,  A.D.  54  or  55. 

(e)  Acts  xxi.  15,  a.d.  59  or  60. 

Thus  five  journeys  to  Jerusalem  are  detailed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 
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Schrader,  as  we  have  already  observed,  supposed  the  journey 
noticed  in  Gal.  ii.*  1,  to  be  omitted  in  the  Acts,  and  that  it  was 
made  from  Ephesus  after  the  fourth  of  those  just  named,  (Acts 
xix.  20,  21).  He  has  been  ably  opposed  by  Schott.  Koehler, 
who  identifies  it  with  the  fourth,  has  also  been  refuted  l)v  the 
same  writer.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  second 
and  third.  Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Keil,  Susskind,  Gabler, 
and  Flatt,  favour  the  former  :  the  majority  of  expositors 
adopt  the  latter.  The  following  arguments  are  adduced  for  the 
second.  The  connection  of  the  passage  with  the  preceding, 
points  to  the  second  journey,  and  Paul  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  omit  any  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  lest  it  should  be  asserted 
by  his  enemies  that  what  had  happened  during  one,  had  fallen 
out  in  another.  Besides,  the  adverb  7r«Aiv,  introducing  the  notice 
of  a  new  journey,  equivalent  to  ItunQovj  is  adverse  to  the 
omission  of  that  referred  to  in  Acts,  xi.  chap.  It  is  also  im¬ 
probable  that  Peter  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  as  is  attributed  to  him  in  the 
second  chapter  of  our  epistle,  after  the  decision  of  the  council. 
He  would  most  probably  have  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish 
the  works  of  the  law  among  the  idolatrous  (f entiles.  Again, 
Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  by  rcn^elatwn  (Gal. 
ii.  2),  but,  in  the  Acts,  he  was  deputed  by  the  church  at 
Antioch.  Pjiul  also  communicated  his  mode  of  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles,  privately  to  the  ‘  pillars  of  the  church,'  but  if 
this  formed  the  subject  of  his  public  mission,  there  was  no 
reason  for  such  private  interview.  It  is  farther  asserted, 
that  Paul  abated  somewhat  of  his  anti-Jewish  notions  after 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  himself  circumcised  Timothy, 
in  opposition  to  his  former  ideas.  (Compare  Gal.  v.  2.)  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  here  inten¬ 
ded,  before  which  his  anti-Jewish  ideas  were  so  strong,  as  to 
prevent  him  from  yielding  to  the  Judaising  teachers,  in  the 
matter  of  circumcision. 

But  we  can  sec  nothing  in  the  connexion  and  previous  con¬ 
text  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  Paul  meant  to  narrate  all  his 
journeys  to  Jerusalem.  The  20th  and  2l8t  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  do  not  warrant  that  conclusion.  One  visit  mav  bo 
omitted,  and  yet  iraX»v  be  employed  in  beginning  to  speak  of 
the  journey  next  succeeding.  The  adverb  docs  not  necessarily 
refer  back  to  the  date  of  the  first  journey  menti  jiied  in  chap  i. 
18,  although  Burton  speaks  very  confidently  respecting  it.  As 
to  the  adverb  eTritTa  standing  at  the  coniincnccment  of  chapter 
ii.,  1,  whieh  speaks  of  this  journey,  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  a  journey  has  been  previously  omitted.  It  simply 
introduces  a  succeeding  event.  It  is  employed  at  the  beginning 
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of  verses  18  and  21  of  the  first  chapter,  and  then  at  cliaptcr  ii. 
1,  implying  that  the  events  whicli  it  thus  introduces  were  success¬ 
ive,  the  one  following  upon  the  other,  but  without  conveying  the 
idea  that  the  second  occurrence  w'as  the  next  in  point  of  time  to 
the  first,  or  the  third  to  the  second.  The  adverb  is  not  used  in 
a  manner  so  rigidly  definite.  It  admits  of  far  greater  latitude. 
In  regard  to  the  alteration  of  Peter’s  sentiments  before  and 
after  the  council,  and  a  consequent  inconsistency  in  his  con¬ 
duct,  on  the  supposition  that  the  journey  in  question  was 
any  other  than  the  second,  it  may  appear  more  formidable 
and  fatal  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  assume  the  present 
journey  to  be  the  third.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
of  the  second  chapter  imperiously  requiring  that  the  reprimand 
given  to  Peter  at  Antioch  should  have  happened  after  the  jour¬ 
ney  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  That  journey 
may  have  been  the  third  to  Jerusalem,  and  yet  the  rebuke  have 
been  given  before.  Hug  and  Scheckenburger,  who  identify  the 
journey  with  the  third,  place  the  meeting  of  Peter  and  Paid  at 
Antioch  before  the  convention  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.  This  opinion  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  Paul  does 
not  follow  chronological  order,  in  narrating  the  events  of  his 
previous  life — a  ground  perfectly  tenable  and  correct.  To  us, 
however,  it  appears  far  more  natural  to  place  the  description  of 
such  an  event  as  that  of  Antioch  after  the  journey  previously 
alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  the  chapter.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  narrative  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
transposition.  The  apostle,  indeed,  does  not  pursue  chrono¬ 
logical  exactness;  but  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
violating  it  so  obviously  as  the  hypothesis  of  Hug  implies.  The 
speech  of  Peter,  in  the  council,  shews  that  his  sentiments 
were  sufticiently  liberal.  He  well  knew  that  the  Gentiles  were 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  boldly  pronounced  any 
attempt  to  impose  it  again  upon  them  as  a  tempting  of  God. 
Did  his  opinions  become  less  liberal  afterwards  ?  No  change 
seems  to  have  come  over  them.  The  conduct  w  hich  Paul  cen¬ 
sured  proceeded  from  /car,  not  from  ignorance.  Afraid  of  the 
converted  Jews,  he  refused  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles.  He  dis¬ 
sembled,  and  was  guilty  of  hypocrisy.  As  to  the  notions  of 
Paul  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  had  still  a  linger¬ 
ing  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law’,  w’e  can  perceive  no  real  dilfer- 
cncc  between  their  more  lenient  and  their  severer  phases.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  invariably  the  same ;  equally  strong  at 
one  time  as  at  another.  He  alw’ays  opposed  the  observance  of 
circnuncision,  when  it  was  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  the  Gentile 
converts.  Hence  he  would  not  yield  to  the  false  brethren,  who 
wished  Titus  to  be  circumcised.  There  he  regarded  principle  as 
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involved,  and  resolutely  withstood  the  Judaisers.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  a  prudent  aceomniodation  to  the  weakness  and 
prejudiees  of  the  Jewish  eonverts,  he  took  Timothy  and  circum¬ 
cised  him  with  his  own  hands.  He  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  where  principle  was  not  at  stake,  yielding  to  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  weaker  brethren,  so  far  as  tliat  could  be  effected 
without  violating  truth.  AVhenever  the  gospel  coidd  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  he  was  willing  to  yield  as  much  as  Christian  integrity 
and  purity  would  allow  .  Thus  the  difference  of  his  conduct 
under  different  circumstances  argues  no  variation  in  his  senti^ 
merits.  The  necessity  of  Mosaic  observances  to  Jewdsh  converts, 
he  ever  strenuously  opposed.  The  record  in  Acts  xvi.  3 ;  xxi. 
20 — 2G,  harmonises  with  the  general  tone  of  the  Galatian 
epistle. 

We  are  inclined  to  identify  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  third  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles.  In  doing  so, 
we  have  the  authority  of  many  distinguished  names,  of  Ircnacus, 
Pearson,  Scmlcr,  Koppe,  Vogel,  (iabler,  Ilasclaar,  Schmidt, 
Borger,  Hug,  Winer,  Schott,  Macknight,  De  Wette,  Olshausen, 
Credner,  Ncander,  and  others.  In  Acts  xv.  2,  other  persons 
besides  Barnabas  accompanied  Paul ;  and  accordingly,  Idtus  is 
here  named.  It  is  remarkable  that  Titus  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  Acts.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  say  that  Paid  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  as  a  deputy  from  the  church  of  Antioch,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  went  up  by  revelation ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  clear-headed  Paley  should  have  adduced  them  as  some¬ 
what  contradictory.  The  subject  w  as  one  of  so  much  importance, 
that  God  vouclisafcd  to  the  apostle  a  peculiar  revelation  regard¬ 
ing  it,  direeting  him  wliat  to  do,  and  how  to  proceed.  It  was 
so  intimately  connected  w  ith  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  liberty 
of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  the  peace  of  the  newly-formed 
chnrches,  that  a  supernatural  communication  was  granted  to 
Paul  relative  to  the  matter.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  proposal  to  send  the  deputation  to  Jerusalem 
originated,  but  it  probably  originated  with  Paid  himself.  But 
whether  it  originated  with  the  church  at  Antioch  or  with  him¬ 
self,  it  is  reconcileable  with  the  fact,  that  he  had  a  divine  illumi¬ 
nation  directing  him  to  go.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  the  alleged  superflnonsness  of  his  private  interview  wdth  the 
most  eminent  apostles,  because  it  related  to  the  subject  of  his 
|»ublic  mission.  Before  the  public  consultation  was  held,  there 
was  a  private  conference  between  the  apostles.  The  latter  was 
important  towards  effecting  the  object  to  be  jiromulgatcd  at  the 
former.  It  was  neeessarv  that  the  most  eminent  apostles  should 
know  from  Paul  himself  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached 
among  the  Gentiles  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  that  it  w’as 
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sanctioned  of  heaven  in  the  great  results  attending  its  pro¬ 
clamation.  In  this  way  the  apostles  of  the  Jews  were  divested 
of  the  prejudices  which  they  may  have  entertained  against  the 
conduct  of  Paul  iu  publishing  the  gospel  to  the  (ientiles,  and 
the  nature  of  his  gospel,  if  indeed  they  entertained  any  preju¬ 
dices  against  him  from  ignorance. 

Farther,  in  the  second  journey  (Acts  xi.  30)  Paul  appears, 
to  use  the  words  of  Neamier,  in  a  subordinate  relation  both  of 
age  and  disciplineship  to  Ihirnabas,  the  elder  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  This  must,  therefore,  have  been  soon  after  his  conver¬ 
sion.  But  on  the  suj)position  that  the  journey  here  mentioned 
was  the  second,  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed  between  his  con¬ 
version  and  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  bv  far  the  most 
probable  and  natural  mode  of  reckoning,  to  count  the  fourteen 
years  (Gal.  ii.  1)  from  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  not  his  first  jour¬ 
ney  to  Jerusalem.  If  such,  then,  be  the  date  of  these  years,  the 
time  between  his  first  and  second  journey  would  appear  long 
and  inexplicable — fourteen  years ;  but  if  the  fourteen  years  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  period  from  his  conversion  to  his  third  jour¬ 
ney,  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  a  number  of  years,  of  w  hich 
nothing  is  know  n.  All  attempts  to  alter  the  received  reading 
either  into  /owr,  or  any  other  number,  are  opposed  to  the  best 
critical  authorities.  In  view*  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  second  journey,  undertaken  for  eleemosynary 
purposes  alone,  is  omitted  by  the  writer,  because  it  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  argument  or  object.  He  mentions  the  third 
journey  both  as  being  important  and  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
Those  who  think  that  the  second  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
was  meant,  generally  read  four,  instead  of  fourteen,  although 
this  change  is  not  necessarily  required  by  their  opinion. 

3.  The  inscription  of  the  epistle  is  adduced,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  all  the  brethren  who  were  with  Paul  joined  with 
him  in  writing.  They  united  in  attesting  the  facts  stated  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
apostleship.  They  nimst,  therefore,  have  known  the  truth  of 
these  facts,  independently  of  PauPs  own  testimony.  Hence  it 
is  argued  that  they  could  belong  to  no  other  Gentile  city  than 
Antioch,  because  the  brethren  tlierc  had  intercourse  with  those 
of  Jerusalem,  and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  w  hat  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  apostle  at  that  place.  So  Macknight  reasons. 
The  argument  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  ‘  the  only  view* 
with  which  any  of  the  brethren  could  join  the  apostle  in  w  riting 
to  the  Galatians,  was  to  attest  the  facts  adduced  for  the  sake  of 
proving  his  apostleship  in  the  two  first  chapters.^  This  ground 
is  narrow  and  insecure.  It  is  rash  t^  assert  that  such  was  the 
only  view  with  which  any  of  the  brethren  could  join  the  apostle. 
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In  Other  epistles,  some  of  the  brethren  are  associated  with  him 
in  sending  friendly  salutations  to  churches,  as  Sosthcncs,  Sil- 
vanus,  and  Timothy,  without  conveying  the  idea,  that  by  so 
doing  they  attested  facts,  as  independent  witnesses.  It  was  an 
expression  of  their  agreement  with  the  apostle  in  doctrine  and 
sentiment,  and  also  of  their  Christian  regard  for  the  commu¬ 
nities  addressed.  In  the  present  instance,  all  the  brethren  are 
mentioned,  probably,  as  Jerome  thinks,  for  the  purpose  of  impart¬ 
ing  greater  weight  and  authority.  Cordially  attached  as  they  were 
to  the  apostle's  person,  and  recognizing  his  divine  commission, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  his  side,  and  to  unite  with 
him  in  addressing  the  Galatians.  The  believers  residing  at  any 
place  where  Paul  was,  whether  Troas,  or  Corinth,  or  Ephesus, 
may  have  been  thus  associated  with  him  in  his  epistolary  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  churches  of  Galatia.  The  conviction  that  he  was  a 
true  apostle,  need  not  have  been  derived  from  intercourse  with 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  Circumstances  were  sulHciently 
powerful  to  induce  such  as  had  never  been  at  Jerusalem  to 
acknowledge  his  apostleship.  The  nature  of  his  teaching,  the 
power  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  cxtniordinary  gifts 
he  possessed,  his  whole  conduct,  impressed  men  with  the  belief 
that  ho  had  been  both  divinely  called  bv  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  supernaturally  fitted  for  propagating  and  defending 
the  truth  which  he  preached  >vith  an  energy  so  marvellous. 
Even  though  they  rested  on  his  own  testimony  in  receiving  the 
leading  facts  of  his  previous  history,  they  may  have  united  with 
him  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  implicitly  believed  his  divine  commission,  and  relied  on  his 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  as  infallibly  correct. 

Michaelis,  who  supposes  the  epistle  to  have  been  written 
during  the  interval  which  ehapsed  between  Paul's  departure 
from  Galatia  and  his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  rests  the 
weight  of  his  proof  in  favour  of  that  early  date  on  the  fact  that 
the  brethren  associated  with  him  in  writing  w’cre  the  same  who 
accompanied  him  when  he  left  Galatia,  and  such  as  were  known 
to  his  readers,  without  any  further  description.  These  brethren 
were,  therefore,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  others,  w  ho  remained  with 
him  till  he  left  Thessalonica. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  term  brethren  is  not  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  New  Testament  to  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whe¬ 
ther  apostles,  evangelists,  or  others,  in  contradistinction  to 
Christians  generally.  All  believers,  whether  such  as  were  ex¬ 
clusively  employed  in  making  know'ii  Christianity,  or  such  as 
were  humble  hearers  and  believers  of  that  Christianity,  were 
equally  denominated  brethren.  That  all  the  brethren  whom 
Paul  joined  with  himself  in  writing  to  the  Galatians  were 
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known  to  the  latter,  is  a  position  neither  required  nor  implied 
by  the  way  in  which  they  are  so  mentioned.  The  Christians  of 
any  place  who  had  been  converted  by  Paul,  and  who  continued 
to  be  well  affected  towards  his  person,  would  naturally  unite 
with  him  in  expressing  their  regard  towards  the  Christians  of 
another  city  ;  and  especially  would  they  do  so  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  apostle  stood  w  hen  he  w  rote  to 
the  (lalatians.  That  was  a  time  at  which  his  friends  would 
adhere  to  him  all  the  more  closely,  and  feel  a  livelier  interest 
in  upholding  his  chanicter. 

4.  It  is  urged,  that  the  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  because  PauPs  apostlcship,  which  the  Ju- 
daisers  had  denied,  was  recognised  on  that  important  occasion. 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  then  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  as  of  equal  authority  w  itli  themselves.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  brethren  of  any  church  became  acijuainted  with  tlie 
transactions  of  the  council,  they  could  not  listen  to  any  who 
called  his  apostolic  clniractcr  in  question.  Hence  Antioch  is 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  w  here  it  w  as  written,  w  hither  the  apostle 
repaireil  immediately  after  the  assembly.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  argument  which  contradicts  the  supposition,  that  the  letter 
w’as  written  at  Ephesus.  The  brethren  belonging  to  this  place 
mav  have  heard  of  the  decision  at  Jerusalem,  but  not  minutely. 
Many  of  the  particuhu*s  narrated  in  the  epistle  they  })rohably 
did  not  know’  by  report.  And  even  should  they  have  heard  all 
the  transactions  by  which  Paul’s  authority  was  established,  a 
supposition  by  no  means  likely,  yet  in  consequence  of  tlie  insi¬ 
nuations  of  the  Judaisiug  teachers,  they  may  have  lost  the  im¬ 
pression  once  made  upon  their  minds  by  those  distant  events. 
That  the  false  teachers  should  have  undermined  his  apostlcship 
among  the  Galatian  converts,  even  although  the  latter  knew’ 
what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  remarkable,  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  character,  their  principles,  and  their  hostility 
to  the  advocate  of  Gentile  freedom.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
pn)pound  impudent  falsehoods  to  promote  their  selfish  pur- 
|K)ses.  Hut,  indeed,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  Galatian 
(Christians  had  become  acquainted  w  ith  the  particulars  contained 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  befon^  he  wrote  to  them.  The 
distance  of  Gidatiafrom  Jerusalem,  and  the  slowness  w  ith  which 
information  was  then  transmitted,  combine  to  indicate  that  the 
believers  in  that  province  had  not  heard  of  the  transactions  at 
Jerusalem.  Hence  the  fulness  and  |)articularity  with  which 
every  thing  affecting  his  apostlcship  and  the  iudepeudeut  source 
of  his  gospel,  is  narrated. 

5.  ‘  Tliat  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  after  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  and  before  St.  Paul  set  out  from  Antioch 
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on  his  second  apostolical  journey,  appears  from  his  not  giving 
the  Galatians  any  exhortation  therein,  or  direction  concerning 
the  collection  for  the  saints.  At  the  time  Paul  went  into  Ga¬ 
latia  from  Tarsus,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  planned  that  col¬ 
lection.  Neither  had  he  it  in  view  when  he  went  into  Phrygia 
and  Galatia  with  Barnabas  from  Lvcaonia.  AV'hat  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  to  him  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  exhortation  of 
the  apostles,  when  they  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  agreed  that  he  should  go  among  the  Gentiles,  namely,  that 
he  wotild  remember  the  poor ;  that  is,  remember  to  make  collec¬ 
tions  among  the  eonverted  Gentiles  for  the  poor  of  the  saints  in 
Judea.  Or  he  may  have  formed  the  resolution,  in  consequence 
of  some  conversation  on  the  subject  which  he  had  with  the 
tlirce  apostles  before  he  left  Jerusalem.  But  in  whatever 
manner  it  originated,  as  Paul  doth  not  seem  to  have  formed 
tliat  resolution  till  ho  went  up  to  the  council  and  conversed 
with  the  other  apostles,  he  could  not  with  propriety  mention  it 
to  the  Galatians  in  any  letter,  till  he  Inid  explained  the  matter 
to  them  in  conversation.  And  this,  1  doul)t  not,  the  apostle 
(lid,  when  he  carried  to  them  the  decrees  of  the  council  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  And 
the  Galatians  having  agreed  to  make  the  collections,  he  directed 
them  in  what  manner  to  make  them  with  the  least  inconve¬ 
nience  to  themselves ;  .and  no  doubt  received  from  tliem  their 
collections,  when  he  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  in  order,  in  his  way  to  Ephesus,  as  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23.  Or,  if  any  of  the  Galatian  and  Phrygian  churches 
had  not  then  finished  their  colh'ctions,  they  may  have  sent  them 
to  him  during  his  three  years  abode  in  Ephesus.  These  things 
1  infer  from  the  following  circumstance  :  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ch.aptcr  xvi.  1,  2,  which  was  written  from  Ephe¬ 
sus,  after  he  had  gone  over  all  the  country  of  Phrygia  in  order, 
he  mentioned  the  directions  concerning  the  method  of  making 
the  collections,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Galatians  before  he 
wrote  that  letter ;  .and  desired  the  Corinthians  to  follow  these 
directions  in  making  their  collections.  Wherefore,  as  he  did 
not  after  that  go  into  Galatia,  but  went  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  straightw.ay  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
collections,  he  must  have  received  the  collections  of  the  Galatian 
churches  in  the  manner  I  h.avc  described.^ 

e  have  quoted  this  p.aragraph  at  length  because  the  argu¬ 
ment  it  contains  is  so  obscurely  propounded  as  well  as  loosely 
constructed,  th.at  we  arc  not  sure  of  having  rightly  undcrstotKl 
it.  One  thing  it  implies,  which,  if  incorrectly  assumed,  vitiates 
the  force  of  the  whole.  It  is  taken  for  grant(!d,  that  the  idea  of 
P.aul’s  making  a  collection  for  the  saints  (lid  not  suggest 
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itself  to  his  mind  before  he  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  words  of  the  second  chapter, 
tenth  verse,  ‘  Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the 
poor ;  the  same  which  I  was  [have  been]  also  forward  to  do* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  he  and  Barnabsis  had  previously 
carried  contributions  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  as  is  related 
in  Acts  xi.  29,  30 ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  supposition  that 
such  had  been  promoted  by  the  exhortations  or  advice  of  the 
bearers.  Thus  the  argument,  if  we  apprehend  it  aright,  falls  to 
the  ground,  since  it  mainly  rests  on  an  erroneous  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Jews  had  made  proselytes 
from  among  the  heathen  Galatians.  These  proselytes,  however, 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  churches. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  believers  to  whom  the  epistle 
is  addressed  had  been  heathens.  !Many  of  them,  however,  had 
been  actpiuinted  with  the  Jewish  doctrines  and  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  their  reception;  while  some  at  least  had  been 
proselytes.  The  epistle  leads  us  to  conclude  that  few  of  the 
Galatian  Christians  were  Jews  by  descent.  The  ajmstle  writes 
to  them  as  having  once  been  heathen.  He  jisserts  that  the 
heathen  are  justified  by  faith  (iii.  8) ;  that  his  readers  had  for¬ 
merly  doiie  service  to  idols  (iv.  8) ;  and  among  them  were  many 
still  uncircumcised  (v.  2  ;  vi.  13).  That  they  were  inclined  to 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  familiar  with  Jewish  ideas 
and  Jewish  moiles  of  interpretation,  is  manifest  from  the  epistle; 
but  this  circumstance  will  not  prove  them  to  have  once  been 
native  Jews.  They  were  heathen  converts  upon  whom  zealous 
Jews  had  laboured  to  produce  an  impression  in  favour  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  Exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the  combined 
influences  of  Jews  and  Judaisers,  not  a  few’  exhibited  a  strong 
disposition  tow  ards  the  religion  of  the  ancient  economy,  or  had 
even  become  proselytes.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  observing  the  direct  antagonism  in 
w  hich  this  new  religion  stood  to  their  former  modes  of  thought 
and  life,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  less  averse 
to  such  a  system  as  consisted  of  outward  ceremonies,  and  pre¬ 
sented,  in  conse(|uence,  some  slight  points  of  contact  with  the 
habits  and  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed  from  infancy. 

The  state  of  the  Galatian  churches  at  the  time  of  Paulas 
second  visit,  as  compared  w  ith  that  in  which  he  had  left  them, 
has  been  variously  represented.  Formerly  it  was  always  believed 
that  he  found  every  thing  encouraging.  They  had  not  yielded 
to  any  attempt  made  with  a  view  to  deprive  them  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  but  remained  steadfast  in  their  attachment 
to  the  faith.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  he  confirmed  the  brethren,  imprinting  anew  on  their  minds 
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the  important  lessons  he  bad  previously  inculcated  in  relation  to 
justification  by  faith  alone. .  But  in  modern  times,  this  opinion 
has  receded  in  a  ^eat  measure,  to  pve  place  to  another.  Several 
able  commentators  have  given  a  difterent  representation  of  the 
condition  in  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  found  the  churches  when 
he  came  to  them  a  second  time.  Wc  allude  to  Hemsen,  Ruckert, 
Usteri,  Schott,  Credner,  Olshausen,  and  others,  who  have  thus 
stated  the  matter. 

Between  the  first  and  second  visit  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Paul's  enemies,  the  J udaising  Christians,  were  not  idle.  Yet  their 
hatred  against  him  was  not  stirred  up  to  any  considerable  height. 
His  prudent  and  wise  accommodation  to  the  wc.akncss  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  as  also  his  carrying  of  contributions  to  the  poor  Hebrew 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  mav  have  contributed  to  soften  their 
prejudices  and  to  restrain  violent  opposition  to  his  person  and 
doctrines.  But  some  attempts  h.ad  been  made,  in  his  absence, 
to  inculcate  upon  the  converts  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  gospel  freedom.  The  germ  of  the 
crroi’s  into  which  they  afterwards  fell,  had  certainly  appeared. 
The  Galatian  Christians  had  been  aft’ected  to  some  extent  by  the 
persuasions  of  the  Judaising  teachers.  On  this  supposition 
alone  can  such  passages  as  Gal.  i.  9;  iv.  12 — 18;  v.  3 — 21,  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  a[)ostle  had  seen  the  leaven  which 
had  been  fermenting  in  his  absence.  The  state  of  things  was 
by  no  means  sound  or  satisfactoiy  when  he  paid  them  a  second 
visit,  and  he  doubtless  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  farther 
development  of  those  pernicious  principles  which  had  already 
taken  root,  and  which,  if  not  checked,  he  clearly  foresaw,  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  newly- formed 
societies.  Accordingly  he  rebuked  the  perverse  maxims  of  the 
false  teachers,  exposed  their  corruption  of  the  gospel,, and  put  a 
stop  for  the  time  to  the  incipient  apostacy  of  the  Galatian  con¬ 
verts.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  apostle,  strengthened 
and  reassured  in  the  true  faith,  their  doubts  were  removed,  and 
the  insinuations  to  which  they  had  lent  too  favourable  an  ear, 
dislodged  from  their  minds.  But  his  reproofs,  equally  as  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  eradicate  the  errors  in  question,  had 
nothing  more  than  a  temporunj  clfect.  Their  influence  soon 
passed  away.  The  evil  broke  out  in  a  form  at  once  distressing 
and  aggravated.  He  had  repressed  it  for  a  season,  without  root¬ 
ing  it  out  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  view  that  has  obtained  considerable  currency  in 
modern  times,  and  of  which  Ruckert  is  regarded  as  the  ablest 
expounder.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  the  bjisis  on 
which  it  rests ;  for  there  are  many  who  arc  exceedingly  ingenious 
in  eonstructing  hypotheses  with  slender  materials.  In  such 
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cxcgctical  architecture  the  Germans  are  particularly  skilful. 
The  passages  appealed  to  are,  Gal.  i.  9 ;  iv.  18,  &c. ;  v.  3 — 21  : — 
‘  As  we  said  before,  so  say  1  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed.  Ilut  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  aflccted  always  in  a 
good  thing,  and  not  only  when  1  am  present  with  you.  My 
little  chiblren,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you ;  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to 
change  my  voice ;  for  1  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  For  1  testify 
again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do 
the  whole  law  ....  of  the  w  hich  I  tell  you  before,  as  1  have 
also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'  We  shall  glance  at  the  pas¬ 
sage's  separately : — 

The  words  irpofipi{x«ju.fv  (i.  9,)  are  referred  to  what  he  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  the  strong  statement  with  which  they  are 
connected, '  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,'  is 
thought  to  imply  that  some  one  had  preached  before  the  time 
when  they  were  uttered,  another  gospel  to  which  the  Galatians 
had  listened  with  favour,  though  it  was  contrary  to  Paul's.  Hut 
the  statement  of  the  verse  may  allude  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
of  which  it  is  merely  a  repetition.  Or,  should  the  reference  he 
to  what  he  had  said  when  last  present  with  them,  as  we  arc  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  it  involves  no  more  than  the  existence  of  Jnda- 
ising  C'hristians,  who  may  have  endeavoured  to  lead  the  believers 
astray  by  the  inculcation  of  a  ])harisaic  Judaism  opposed  to  the  free 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Galatian  converts  hud  imbibed, 
cither  wholly  or  in  part,  the  false  dogmas  of  these  teachers,  or 
that  thev  had  submitted  to  circumcision  in  order  that  they  might 
he  raised  to  the  same  fancied  level  as  the  Jewish  Christians. 

In  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  iv.  18,  &c.,  there  exists  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  detail  the  various  expositions  which  have  been  proposed. 
The  writer  wishes  his  readers  to  he  equally  zealous  in  a  good 
cause,  in  his  ahsenee  as  in  his  presence,  expresses  the  extreme 
anxiety  he  felt  until  they  should  he  established  in  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  then  says  that  he  could  w  ish  to  he  present  with 
them  now  and  to  change  his  voice,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  because  he  was  at  a  loss  about  their 
exact  state.  Here  the  terms  aXXafai  pov  imply,  th.at 

all  had  been  well  with  them  w  hen  he  last  saw’  them.  The  change 
in  their  condition,  which  now*  required  a  change  in  his  voice,  had 
been  eft'ected  since  that  visit,  and  his  being  in  perplexity  about 
them  now,  argues  that  he  was  not  then  in  the  same  perplexity. 
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Those  who  refer  these  expressions  to  liis  first  and  not  his  second 
visit,  do  so  arbitrarily  and  unwarrantably,  since  no  unbiassed 
reader  would  think  of  such  reference. 

Chapter  v.  2,  3,  alludes  to  bis  former  testimony  among  the 
Galatians,  which  w  as  to  the  same  etfect  as  this  bis  written  obser¬ 
vation.  That  testimony,  however,  need  not  have  been  based 
upon  the  actual  manifestations  of  submission  to  the  ceremonial 
voke.  Viewing  the  prospective  danger  of  the  converts,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Paul  saw  fit  to  warn  them  against  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Judaisers.  The  21st  verse  furnishes  no  appropriate 
evidence  for  that  which  it  is  adduced  by  Riickert  and  others  to 
prove.  The  apostle  bad  always  occasion  to  warn  bis  readers 
and  hearers  against  practical  ungodliness,  as  excluding  men  from 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
Gal.  i.  (),  ‘  I  marvel  that  ye  arc  so  soon  removed  from  him  that 
called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gospel,^  inti¬ 
mating  that  shortly  after  be  had  visited  them  the  second  time, 
they  had  departed  from  the  faith  which  he  had  taught.  Surely 
this  shows  tlnat  they  had  not  been  previously  estranged  from 
himself  or  his  doctrine.  Gal.  iv.  13 — 15  mav  be  also  adduced 
for  the  same  purpose,  ^Yc  know  how  through  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  at  the  first ;  and  my 
temptation  which  wjis  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected, 
but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus. 
AVhere  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of?  for  1  bear  you 
record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out 
your  ow  n  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  mc.^  If  w  e  arc  right  in 
taking  to  TrpoTepov  to  mean  formerly ^  including  his  first  and  second 
visit — the  time  preceding  the  act  of  his  writing,  without  con¬ 
fining  it  to  the  first  visit — then  the  passage  clearly  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  Galatians  gladly  received  his  message  and  respected 
his  person ;  nor  docs  any  alienation  of  their  affections  from  him 
seem  to  have  Inippcned  in  consequence  of  their  yielding  to  false 
teachers.  The  description  of  their  attention  to  himself  and 
his  message,  embraces  all  the  visits  he  made  to  them  before  he 
wrote  after  learning  their  apostacy,  if  he  had  been  among  them 
more  than  once  before  sending  the  letter.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  passage  itself,  or  in  the  context,  to  limit  to  irgdrs^ov  to  one 
part  of  the  time  antecedent  to  writing,  or  to  one  visit. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  no  defection  had  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  Paul’s  second  visit.  The  faith  which  the  Galatians  had 
received  they  still  kept  uncorrupted.  They  stood,  liowevcr,  in 
peculiar  danger  of  being  seduced.  Hence  the  apostle,  foreseeing 
the  danger  to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  warned  them  against 
Judaisers.  He  strengthened  them  in  the  great  principles  of 
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gosyicl  purity  and  freedom,  that  they  miglit  be  able  to  resist  the 
persons  whose  presence  among  them  he  could  not  but  appre¬ 
hend.  Whether  he  left  them  without  solicitude  in  regard  to 
their  steadfastness,  may  be  matter  of  question,  however  sound 
and  healthy  their  spiritual  condition  may  have  been.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  who  watched  over  all  the  churches  with 
parental  solicitude,  especially  those  which  he  had  himself 
planted,  should  banish  all  uneasiness  from  his  thoughts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Galatian  Christians. 

Symptoms  of  apostacy  appeared  soon  after  he  left  them.  The 
Judaising  teachers,  who  may  have  waited  for  his  departure,  not 
daring  to  discover  themselves  in  their  true  character  while  he 
was  present,  or  who  may  have  been  sent  from  other  places  by 
the  anti- Pauline  party,  immediately  after  he  went  away,  applied 
themselves  so  zealously  to  the  work  on  which  they  were  intent, 
that  they  speedily  drew’  away  many  from  the  faith,  persuading 
them  to  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  be  circumcised.  We 
refer  ouroof  ra^iao^  (i.  6,)  to  time.  The  apostacy  happened  not 
long  after  his  second  yisit.  The  words  of  chap.  iy.  18,  do  not 
contradict  the  fact  that  the  epistle  was  sent  soon  after  that  visit, 
although  Credner  strangely  asserts  that  they  are  adverse  to  it. 

111.  The  J udaising  teachers  among  the  Galatians  held,  that 
obligation  to  obsene  the  Mosaic  law,  lay  not  only  on  the  Jewish 
but  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  decision  of  the  apostles  and 
ciders  at  Jerusalem  did  not  avail  to  break  np  their  rigid  notions 
in  regard  to  the  strict  observance  of  legal  precepts,  although  it 
went  clearly  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law’  was  no  longer  binding, 
and  therefore  no  longer  needful  for  the  procurement  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Probably  it  moderated  their  extreme  Jewish  tendencies, 
without  removing  them.  In  proportion  as  they  still  insisted  on 
the  outward  and  the  moral,  did  they  neglect  the  inward  and 
spiritual,  assuming  the  character  of  a  sect,  by  their  narrow 
exclusiveness.  The  apostle  Paul,  w  ho  had  the  most  liberal  view  s 
of  gospel  freedom  in  connexion  w  ith  gospel  purity,  maintained 
that  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians  were  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  legal  enactments.  He  knew  that  the  genuine  tendency 
of  the  gospel  was  to  set  aside  the  externality  of  the  law’,  by 
introducing  Jew  and  Gentile  into  a  region  of  spiritual  liberty. 
Such,  however,  were  his  prudence  and  w’ise  adaptation  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  he  did  not  demand  of  Jewish  Christians  that 
they  should  forget  the  dispensation  to  which  they  had  been 
before  attached.  With  rash  and  revolutionary  spirit  he  did  not 
at  once  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  direct  opjK)8ition  to  the 
prejudices  of  such  persons.  He  left  it  to  time  to  clear  aw  ay 
these  prepossessions,  and  to  unfold  the  perfect  genius  of  the 
gospel,  so  that  all  lingering  adherence  to  Judaism  might  gradu- 
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ally  dissolve  in  the  brightening  atmosphere  of  gospel  freedom. 
In  his  own  conduct  we  have  an  example  of  eonsummate  prudence, 
manifested  in  his  becoming  all  things  to  his  countrymen,  as  far 
as  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  his  apostolic  office  and  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  Among  Gentiles  he  did  not  think  of  conformity 
to  the  law,  but  enjoyed  that  freedom  wiiieh  the  gospel  confers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  soeicty  of  Jews,  he  observed  the  law, 
lest  needless  offenee  might  be  given.  Hence  his  conduct  was 
exposed  to  misrepresentation.  It  furnished  ready  occasion  to 
the  misconstruction  of  his  enemies.  The  Judaisiug  Christians 
affirmed  accordingly,  that  he  taught  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  maintained,  in  addition,  that  he  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  himself.  Because  again  he  did  not  directly  pro¬ 
nounce  adherence  to  Judaism  essentially  sinful,  he  was  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  rashminded  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  who 
wished  at  once  and  for  ever  to  discountenance  every  semblance 
of  restraint  arising  from  the  injunctions  of  a  vanishing  economy. 
He  was  blamed  for  teaching  the  people  to  make  light  of  a  divine 
institute — for  encouraging  disrespect  to  the  authority  of  Moses, 
because  his  general  conduct,  especially  in  the  company  of  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians,  w;xs  conformed  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  From  this  Judaising  tendeney — a  tendency  essentially 
Pharisaic  in  its  nature — Paul  encountered  much  opposition. 
Insisting  as  it  did  upon  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  law  on 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew  ish  Christians,  it  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  essential  principles  of  true  Christianity. 

But  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Pauline  party  who  cor¬ 
rupted  the  purity  of  the  Galatian  churches  by  mixing  Judaism 
with  Christianity?  Were  they  Gentile  Christians  who  sub- 
mittcd  to  circumcision  at  the  time  when  the  Judaising  teachers 
manifested  their  activity  in  gaining  converts,  or  were  they  such 
as  had  been  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Galatia;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  they  Jews  by  descent?  It  is  important  to  nnirk  the  precise 
differences  between  these  three  hypotheses.  1.  According  to 
the  first,  they  were  recent  converts  from  among  the  Gentile 
Christians  to  the  sentiments  of  the  party  which  had  its  principal 
seat  in  Palestine,  i.  e,  from  being  believers  in  simple  Christianity 
they  had  been  persuaded  to  associate  Judaism  with  it,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  both  must  be  adopted  as  necessary  to  salvation.  2. 
The  second  makes  them  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen  to 
Judaism,  before  Christianity  had  been  planted  in  the  country  ; 
then  they  had  embraced  the  gospel,  but  were  afterwards  per¬ 
suaded  to  unite  their  former  with  their  present  faith.  Thus  this 
hypothesis  implies  that  they  had  been  once  mere  Jews;  the  pre¬ 
ceding  does  not  involve  the  same  idea.  3.  According  to  the 
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third  hypothesis,  they  were  Jews  by  extraction,  who,  having  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  were  the  more  easily  induced  to  return  in 
part  to  their  ancient  faith  and  to  submit  to  its  observances, 
though  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  new  creed. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  opinions,  and  yet  our  assent  is  required  to  one  of 
them.  Neander  advocates  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  Ols- 
hausen  approves  of  the  third.  The  decision  must  rest  mainly 
on  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Gal.  vi.  12,  18.  The  reacl- 
ing  Tf^iTiTfuj/xivoi  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Scholz, 
favours  the  third  hypothesis,  and  also  the  second,  if  they 
were  proselytes  of  righteousness ;  whereas  the  common  reading 
mpnifiyofjiivoi  favours  the  Jirst,  lltpiTtixvofjuvoi  would  be  awkward 
and  unusual  if  the  third  and  second  opinions  be  true ;  while 
irtptTtTfjLfifihoi  would  be  equally  awkward  as  applied  to  the  first. 
In  view  of  the  authorities  and  circumstances  adduced  for  the 
rival  readings — for  the  present  participle  and  the  perfect  passive 
participle — the  former  deserves  the  preference.  So  far,  therefore, 
ns  the  text  is  concerned,  tlie  first  hypothesis  claims  our  assent. 
Another  consideration  in  favour  of  the  same  is  furnished  by  the 
phrase  *  for  neither  they  themselves  keep  the  law.*  Those  who 
had  grown  up  in  heathenism  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
law,  while  others  accustomed  to  the  round  of  Jewish  observances 
would  naturally  find  it  easy.  If  they  had  been  recent  prosc- 
selytes  to  Judaising  sentiments  they  would  be  peculiarly  zealous 
for  the  party  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  and  woidd 
prove  more  insinuating  and  powerful  in  drawing  away  their 
countrymen  than  false  teachers  of  the  Jewish-Christiaii  charac¬ 
ter.  Neander  also  thinks  that  we  can  explain  more  naturally 
on  the  first  hypothesis  the  singular  word  anoxo^l/ovTat  (v.  12),  one 
of  the  impassioned  terms  employed  against  the  seducers,  *  If  they 
arc  so  exceedingly  anxious  for  circumcision,  let  them  have  e.rcision 
too.  Perhaps  the  one  is  not  enough  for  them — let  them  carry  out 
their  intemperate  zeal  to  still  greater  length  by  practising  exci¬ 
sion,*  This  hypothesis  is  certainly  more  plausible  and  proba¬ 
ble  than  the  second.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  first  and  third. 
In  rcganl  to  the  latter,  it  is  b}^  no  means  impossible  to  interpret 
vi.  12,  13,  oi  Jewish  Chnstians,  and  if  Tfp*T«T/x»)a«voi  were  indu¬ 
bitably  the  right  reading,  we  shoidd  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
third.  But  it  has  been  alrcjidy  intimated  that  there  is  a  stronger 
reason  for  abiding  by  the  received  text.  That  they  were  Jew¬ 
ish  Christians  some  may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  all  other 
epistles  where  Judaising  teachers  are  described,  particularly 
from  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  must  have 
been  written  at  no  distimt  time  from  the  date  of  that  to  the 
Galatians.  The  circumstance  that  these  very  persons  did  not 
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themselves  keep  the  law,  has  been  illustrated  in  part  by  Matthew 
xxiii.  4  : — '  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.'  The  hijpocrwj  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  is  condemned  by  Paul.  Like  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  they  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  others  what 
they  did  not  practise  themselves.  They  who  were  so  zealous  for 
ceremonial  ordinances,  did  not  themselves  adhere  to  the  round 
of  such  ordinances  as  were  prescribed  in  their  ow  n  law'  and  the 
traditions  of  the  elders.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  to  explain 
the  passage  consistently  with  the  third  hypotlicsis.  No  violence 
is  done  to  it.  Still,  how  ever,  w  e  arc  disposed  to  adopt  the  first y 
as  more  natund  and  more  readily  suggesting  itself  on  the  surface 
of  the  text.  And  yet,  even  then,  the  body  of  the  Judaisers  may 
have  consisted  of  Jew  ish  Christians,  such  as  are  described  in  the 
third.  It  is  only  the  most  zealous,  active,  and  influential  of  the 
Jiidaising  party  whom  we  suppose  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  ranks  of  (lentile  Christians.  Certainlv  all  the  false  teachers 
were  not  such,  but  only  the  majority  of  those  w  ho  disturbed  the 
peace  and  purity  of  these  churches.  Doubtless  there  w  ere  Juda- 
ising  teachers  of  Jew  ish  extraction,  not  proselytes,  w  ho  having 
been  active  in  the  first  instance  in  Galatia,  and  having  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  gain  over  from  among  the  Gentile  Christians  such 
proselytes,  were  soon  outstripped  by  the  latter  in  zeal,  as  w  ell  as 
in  the  success  that  attended  their  attempts.  The  anti- Paulino 
party  had  probably  sent  emissaries  into  Galatia,  who  must  have 
l)eeu  Jewish  Christians,  and  they  began  that  agitation  among 
tlic  Christian  societies,  which  terminated  in  an  extensive  apos- 
tacy  from  the  faith.  They  first  sowed  the  seed  which  produced 
a  harvest  so  })leasing  to  their  view',  especially  if  we  believe  them 
fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  able  assistants  in  the  work  of 
perversion — men  who  soon  cast  into  the  shade  the  very  masters 
to  whom  they  had  formerly  listened. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  llcnson,  that  one  Judaising  Chris¬ 
tian  or  false  apostle,  who  had  cither  crept  in  or  risen  up  among 
the  Galatians,  called  forth  the  present  epistle.  It  was  he  that 
made  insinuations  against  the  apostle,  and  gave  rise  to  all  the 
disagreeable  consequences  which  happened.  This  is  based  on 
Gal  V.  9,  10.  It  is  further  alleged  that  he  was  a  man  of  immoral 
character  (vi.  12,  &c.),  not  acting  from  religious  motives,  but 
vain-glory  and  fear,  wisliing  to  escape  persecution.  The  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  this  hypothesis  rests,  appears  to  us  far  too  feeble 
and  slender  to  bear  it  up.  The  plural  number  is  almost  always 
employed  in  speaking  of  Paul's  opponents.  There  is  but  the 
one  pjtssage  in  which  the  singular  is  used.  It  is,  therefore,  safer 
and  more  natural  to  expound  the  one  by  the  many,  than  to 
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cause  the  many  to  conform  to  the  rigid  letter  of  the  one.  In  (Jal. 

V.  9,  10,  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  individualized,  a  thing  (juitc 
common  in  Scripture  phraseology,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  design  to  bring  the  Clalatians 
under  the  yoke  of  ceremonial  observances,  the  false  teachers 
industriously  circulate<l  various  calumnies,  which  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  contributed  materially  to  their  purpose.  They  attacked 
the  apostleship  of  Paul,  aihrming  that  he  was  not  immediately 
called  by  Christ  to  the  oftiee,  like  the  others,  especially  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  but  that  he  received  it  from  men.  lienee  it 
carried  with  it  neither  perfect  illumination  nor  infallibility.  As 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  had  been  taught  Christianity  by  the 
true  ajK>stles.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  >vas  inferior  to  theirs, 

because  it  was  not  conferred  bv  a  direct  divine  illumination. 

_  • 

They  endeavoured  to  show  that  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  of 
the  circumcision  did  not  oppose  the  circumcision  of  converts 
from  among  the  idolatrous  (lentiles;  that  in  this  respect  there 
was  an  inconsistency  between  them  and  Paul;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  latter  had  deviated  from  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ, 
'riiev  even  intimated  that  there  was  an  inconsistenev  in  the 
apostle’s  own  sentiments  and  conduct ;  for  when  he  was  among 
the  Jews,  he  observed  the  hnv  ;  but  when,  in  the  s(K*iety  of 
Gentiles,  he  neglected  it  to  please  and  flatter  the  latter.  In 
short,  they  had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 

*  «r 

verts  a  suspicion  of  Paul’s  aftection  towards  them,  and  thus  the 
believers  were  alienated  from  his  person. 

These  Judaisers  did  not  labour  in  vain.  The  credulous  Gala¬ 
tians  listened  to  their  insinuations.  Many  of  them  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  circumcised,  and  had  cither  kept  the  Jewish  festi¬ 
vals,  or  were  disposed  to  observe  them.  Thus  the  entire  a.^peet 
of  their  Christianity  was  altered  and  disfigured.  Faith  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  thing.  Religion  was  viewed  as 
consisting  in  the  performance  of  externals,  rather  than  the  purity 
of  inw  anl  principles  resting  on  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  the 
work  of  sanctification  among  them  seemed  fast  verging  towards 
extinction.  Rut  the  a|K)stle  meets  and  effectually  refutes  all  the 
charges.  He  combats  with  energy  the  various  insinmations  that 
^  had  been  advanced  against  him.  In  opposition  to  the  unfounded 
accusations,  he  vindicates  himself  with  triumphant  success.  The 
refuge  of  lies  to  which  his  adversaries  luad  recourse,  is  swept 
away  with  a  torrent  of  bold  and  manly  argument.  Nothing  is 
left  unanswered.  The  independence,  freedom,  and  purity  of 
the  gasjKl  which  he  preached,  are  openly  asserted.  His  conduct 
and  doctrines  are  placed  in  the  broad  daylight  of  integrity,  in¬ 
genuousness,  and  truth. 

The  epistle  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  writer  took  up  his 
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pen  under  the  excitement  of  stronp:  feelings,  produced  by  uuex- 
l>ccted  and  disagreeable  tidings,  lienee  a  fiery  energy  and  im¬ 
petuous  tone  pervade  the  letter.  In  the  composition  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  formal  and  the  regular.  It  exhibits  less  ealm- 
ncss  and  appearance  of  deliberation  than  most  of  his  other 
writings.  Yet  the  character  of  the  apostle  is  strikingly  stamped 
upon  it.  Strong  emotion,  manly  earnestness,  a  tone  of  empha¬ 
sis  and  sharpness  alternating  by  easy  transitions,  with  mild,  atfec- 
tionate  sympathy,  bespeak  none  other  than  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  In  addressing  the  cultivated  Romans  and  Corin¬ 
thians,  there  is  a  degree  of  elegance  and  relinement.  not  found  on 
the  present  occasion,  lienee  Tcrtnllian  represents  him  as  a 
novice  in  Christianity,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle;  and  Jerome 
apologises  for  some  of  the  impassioned  terms  which  he  employs, 
as  if  he  were  not  a  man  of  like  feelings  with  ourselves,  lu 
accordance  with  these  observations,  we  find  that  the  ideas  do  not 
follow  one  another  regularly  or  conscentivcly,  as  in  a  premedi¬ 
tated  composition.  The  writer  begins  to  reprove  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  letter;  and  frecpiently  bursts  out  into  impjis- 
sioned  addresses  and  appeals  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  apostle  wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  as  he 
liimself  informs  ns,  w  ithout  employing  an  amanuensis,  according 
to  his  usual  practice.  ‘  Ye  see  how'  large  a  letter  1  have  w  ritten 
unto  von  with  mine  own  hand.'  These  words  do  not  refer  to 
the  shape  of  the  letters  or  characters  which  he  wrote  ;  although, 
from  his  want  of  practice,  we  m.ay  w  ell  suppose  that  they  w'erc 
ill-shaped  and  nnsccmly  in  appearance,  but  to  the  length  of  the 
epistle.  Yet  the  language,  taken  by  itself  favours  the  former.  The 
reason  why  he  wrote  the  entire  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was 
not  to  prevent  forgery,  as  Olshansen  atlirms,  but  rather  to  prove 
to  his  readers  the  extent  of  his  affection,  which  prompted  him 
to  undertake  any  task,  liowever  painfid  and  difficult,  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  to  show'  the  vjust  importance  which  he  attached 
to  the  subject  about  which  he  addressed  them.  If  it  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  false  teachers  had  at  least  endeavoured  to  alien¬ 
ate  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  from  him,  by  representing  him  as 
less  devoted  to  their  welfare  than  he  really  was,  and  that  his 
adversaries  songlit  their  own  glory  (vi.  12,  13),  the  fact  of  Ins 
w  riting  the  letter  himself  will  appear  highly  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  we  are  left  entirely  to 
conjecture*.  Miicknight  supposes  Titns  to  have  carried  it,  because, 
as  a  Greek,  he  was  much  interested  in  the  doctrine  which  it  was 
designed  to  establish,  and  also,  because  he  was  present  with  Paul 
at  Jerusalem,  during  the  council,  and  could  attest  the  things 
which  happened  there,  as  related  by  tlie  apostle.  In  the  absence 
of  proper  data,  it  is  impossible  to  determitie  whether  Titns  was 
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the  hearer.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  letter,  had  he  been  entrusted  with  it.  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  is  noticed  in 
that  capacity  by  Paul ;  and  Titus  was  a  person  of  more  note. 
Happily,  however,  the  point  is  one  of  no  moment.  It  matters 
not  by  whom  the  letter  was  carried  into  Galatia.  The  document 
itself  is  the  matter  to  be  investigated  and  examined. 

()n  another  occasion,  and  for  another  purpose,  we  referred  to 
the  similarity  between  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  They  seem  to  have  been  written 
against  the  same  opponents,  under  similar  feelings  and  eircuin- 
staiiees.  The  present  epistle,  however,  bears  a  greater  likeness 
to  that  which  wjvs  addressed  to  the  Romans,  both  in  ideas  and 
phraseology,  as  the  follow  ing  table  of  parallels  w  ill  shew' : — 


Gal.  ii.  16 
Gal.  ii.  19 
Gal.  iii.  0 
Gal.  iii.  7 
Gal.  iii.  13 
Gal.  iv.  4 
Gal.  iv.  .5,  6  . 

Gal.  iv.  28 
Gal.  v.  14 
Gal.  V.  17 
Gal.  v.  19—21 
Gal.  vi.  1,  2  . 

Gal.  iii.G-iv.  1—7 
Gal.  iv.  21—31 
Gal.  V.  1 — 6 


=  Rom.  iii.  20. 

=  Rom.  vii.  4. 

=  Rom.  iv.  3. 

=  Rom.  iv.  12  ;  ix.  6,  7. 
=  Rom.  viii.  1 — k 
=  Rom.  viii.  3. 

=  Rom.  viii.  14,  15 — 17. 
=  Rom.  ix.  7. 

=  Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10. 

=  Rom.  vii.  13 — 24. 

=  Rom.  i.  28-31. 

=  Rom.  XV.  1 — 3. 

C  Rom.  ii.  17 — 29. 

Rom.  iii.  9  etc. 
f  Rom.  V.  21. 


Roth  epistles  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  law’  to  the  gospel, 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  objectively ,  without  a  polemic  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jiidaising  errors;  that  to  the  Galatians  expressly  in 
oppovsition  to  the  Jiidaising  tendency.  Taken  together,  they 
exhibit  a  complete  view'  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel. 
The  language  of  the  law  is  imperative.  It  makes  demands  on 
ever}’  iudindual — demands  which  the  weakness  of  humanity  is 
unable  to  fulfil.  It  cannot  make  sinners  holy.  It  convinces 
them  of  their  want  of  holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel 
promises  and  confers  pardon,  regeneration,  and  sanctification. 
It  supplies  what  the  law  cannot  give.  It  is  scarcely  ncccssjiry 
to  remark,  that  the  expression  law^  or  law  of  MoseSj  as  used  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  taken  in  its  most 
eomprehensive  sense.  It  is  wrong  to  restrict  it  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law  of  the  Jews.  It  embraces  the  moral  as  well  as  the  cere- 
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moniaL  Both  arc  inseparably  united.  The  ceremonial  is  merely 
one  aspect  of  law,  or,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  a  grosser 
form  of  it.  The  moral,  again,  is  a  finer  form  of  the  same. 
Sometimes  the  one  aspect  is  rendered  prominent,  sometimes  the 
other,  just  according  to  the  writer’s  purpose  in  a  particular  place. 
It  is  the  ceremonial  law  to  which  there  is  a  primarj"  reference 
in  the  epistle  before  us.  But  in  demonstrating  its  inability  to 
save — the  impossibility  of  obtaining  salvation  by  means  of  it, 
every  form  of  law  is  virtually  excluded  from  the  same  inherent 
power.  All  law,  whether  in  the  form  of  ceremonial  observances, 
or  deeds  of  Catholic  sanctity,  or  cultivated  morality,  is  declared 
to  be  a  false  ground  of  hope.  Christ,  the  grcjit  representative 
of  a  humanity  incapable  of  perfect  obedience  to  law,  has  fulfilled 
it  oil  behalf  of  all.  liy  faith,  his  work  becomes  ours.  The  works 
of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of  faith  are  incompatible  as 
means  of  salvation.  Salvation  is  wholly  of  faith. 

IV.  Authenticity  and  Genuineness. — These  have  been  generally 
admitted,  even  by  the  most  sceptical  critics.  Both  the  contents 
of  the  epistle  and  the  style  refer  it,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  Paul  the 
apostle.  It  agrees,  too,  with  Luke’s  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles.  The  early  heretics  were  acipiaiuted  with  the  epistle, 
and  ascribed  it  to  its  true  author.  Marcion  received  it,  although 
he  omitted  two  important  jiassages  which  contradicted  his  tenets. 
(See  Jerome  on  Gal.  vi.  14,  and  Tertulliau  against  Marcion, 
book  V.  chap.  3.)  Celsus  says,  that  all  the  Christian  sects,  much 
as  they  may  have  hated  one  another,  had  perpetually  in  their 
mouths  the  words  of  Gal.  vi.  14: — ^The  world  is  crucified  unto 
me  and  I  unto  the  world.’  (Origeii  against  Celsus,  book  v. 
chap.  Gl.)  The  Valciitiiiians  wished  to  prove  by  Gal.  vi.  14,  that 
Paul  attributed  the  same  virtue  to  the  Cross  as  they,  (Irenacus, 
book  i.  chap  3) ;  and  Thcodotus  by  Gal.  iii.  11),  et  sc(j.,  that 
Adam  received,  by  angels,  the  seed  of  a  better  wisdom.  (Epitoin. 
Tlicodot.,  chap.  53.)  A  certain  leader  of  the  Encratites  drew  a 
false  inference  from  Gal.  vi.  8,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a 
stigma  on  marriage.  (See  Jerome  on  Gal.  vi.  8.) 

The  first  definite  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  epistle  is  furnished  by  fathers  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  in  the  third,  by  Irenieus,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Tertulliau.  Lardncr  has  also  found  allusions  to  the 
epistle  in  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Justin  ^Martyr,  but 
they  arc  not  direct  or  clear.* 

*  The  passages  in  question  are  in  Clement’s  first  epistle  to  the  Corinth" 
ians,  4‘Jth  chapter;  hi  Ignatius’s  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians,  §  1,  and  his 
ppisile  to  the  Magnesians,  §  U;  and  in  Justin  Martyr’s  oration  to  the  (len- 
tiles,  p.  40,  1),  The  originals  may  he  found  in  l)e  Wette’s  Kinleit,  §  107, 
third  edition  ;  and  an  English  translation  of  them  in  Lardner’s  Credibility, 
‘Jnd  vol.  of  tlie  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 
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They  are  liable  to  doubt.  Yet  they  are  not  needed  as  lon^  as 
we  have  the  conclusive  evidence  of  Irena‘us,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Tertulliau.  Iranseus  writes : — ‘  The  apostle,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  says,  of  what  use,  then,  is  the  law  of 
works?  It  was  added,  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  w  as  made.'  * 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  the  follow  ing  :  —  ‘  ^^  he^t‘^ore, 
Paul  also  writing  to  the  Galatians,  says :  my  children,  of  w  horn 
I  travail  again,  until,  etc.'  t 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  is  to  this  effect : — *  But  no  more 
need  be  said  on  this  head,  if  it  be  the  same  Paul,  who,  writing 
to  the  Galatians,  reckons  heresies  among  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  etc.'  I 

V.  Contents. — The  epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts — 1.  i.  1 — ii.  21.  II.  iii.  I — v.  12.  III.  v.  13 — vi.  IS. 
The  first  contiuns  a  narrative  of  some  circumstances  in  the 
writer’s  |>erson:d  history ;  the  second,  a  doctrinal  statement ; 
and  the  third,  the  practical  application.  Each  of  these,  again, 
may  be  subdivided  into  paragraphs; — 

1.  i. — ii.  21. — This  |>ortion  of  the  epistle  is  historical,  giving 
an  account  of  several  important  particulars  in  the  life  of  the 
writer,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  assertions  of  his  adver- 
sarie.s,  and  establishing  his  true  apostleship.  It  contains  the 
four  follow  ing  paragraphs  : — 

(tf)  i.  1 — 5.  (Z»)  i.  G — 24.  (c)  ii.  I — 10.  {d)  ii.  11 — 21. 

(ci)  i*  1 — 5,  is  the  sjdutation,  in  which  Paul  begins  w  ith  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  made  an  apostle  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  Goil  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  He 
then  wishes  the  churches  in  Galatia  grace  and  peace  from  the 
true  (iod  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  they  now  be- 
lieved. 

(b)  i.  G— 24. — In  this  paragraph  he  reproves  their  fickleness, 
by  expressing  astonishment  at  the  sudden  change  in  their  belief, 
pronounces  a  strong  anathema  on  any  one  who  should  preach 
another  gosjK*!  than  his,  and  declares  in  opposition  to  the  insinu¬ 
ations  of  the  Judai>ers,  that  his  object  was  not  to  please  men, 
else  he  should  not  be  the  tnie  servant  of  Christ.  The  gospel 
which  he  preached  was  not  of  human  origin,  nor  conformed  to 
hiiiuan  wisdom,  but  he  received  it  from  Christ  bv  immediate 
revelation.  In  reverting  to  his  past  life,  he  shews  that  he  was 

•  Srd  ft  in  ed  qua?  esl  ail  Galata^,  sic  ail  [ajwstolus]  :  Quid  ergo  lex 
faciorum  ?  Pi»ita  cnI,  usque  quo  venial  semen,  cui  promissum  csl,  etc. — 
Advers  litres.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  *JI0,  ed  Grabe. 

^  /id  cai  llatXoc  FaXoraic  iTirfXXw*',  TtKvia  fioi\  oix 

X. — Strom.  \jh.  iii.  p.  4txs,  e<l.  Colon.,  16ss. 

I  diutiu.s  de  islo,  si  idem  esi  Paulus,  qui  et  alibi  hffireses  inter 
camalia  crimina  numeral,  scribens  ad  Galalas.  etc. — De  Pnescript.,  cap.  0. 
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at  first  a  zealous  Pharisee,  and  a  violent  pi'rseoutor  of  Christians. 
But  when  God  revealeil  his  Son  within  him,  Paul  did  not  con¬ 
sult  with  any  man  as  to  his  plans,  nor  ^  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
learu  the  ^spel  from  any  of  the  atK>stles.  On  the  contrary,  he 
went  into  Arabia,  and  did  not  up  toJerus;\lem  till  sit\er  three 
years ;  on  which  occasion  he  saw  none  of  the  a[>ostles,  except 
Veter  and  James,  and  remained  there  only  fifteen  days,  a  perio<i 
far  too  short  to  allow  of  his  being  instructed  in  the  entire  range 
of  gospel  doctrine,  supposing  he  had  been  previously  ignorant 
of  it.  In  onler  still  further  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
taught  Christianity  by  the  chief  apostles,  he  statics  that  he  was 
a  stninger  to  the  Christian  societies  of  Judea,  who  had  merely 
heard  that  the  once  noted  persecutor  of  the  church  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith. 

(c)  ii.  1 — 10. — After  this,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  third  journey  to  Jerusidem,  fourtt'cn  years  after 
his  conversion,  he  went  thither  in  consequence  of  an  express 
revelation,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  taking  Titus  with  him. 
There  he  explained  the  gospel  which  he  had  preacheil  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  James,  Peter,  and  John,  privately;  and  to  shew  that 
they  approved  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  heathen,  he  reimirks 
that  no  demand,  on  their  piut,  w  jvs  made  for  the  circumcision  of 
Titus,  although  he  w  as  of  Gentile  origin.  It  is  true  that  he  cir¬ 
cumcised  Timothy,  but  not  by  compulsion.  It  was  a  spontauicous 
act,  dictated  by  Christian  prudence.  He  did  not  yield  in  any 
matter  to  the  Judaisers.  Neither  did  the  most  eminent  apostles, 
in  whom  the  Judaisers  gloried,  imp;ut  to  him  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  but  acknow  ledged  him  as  a  brother,  giving  him  and  Ihurna- 
bas  the  right  hand  of  fellow  ship.  They  agreed  that  he  and  Bair- 
nab:is  should  labour  independently  among  the  Gentiles,  jis 
they  themselves  did  among  the  Jews.  The  only  thing  propostni 
to  Paul  was,  that  collections  should  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
churches  for  the  use  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but  he 
himself  was  solicitous  about  that  matter. 

(d)  ii.  11 — 21. — This  paragraph  contains  an  account  of  a  re¬ 
primand  administered  by  Paul  to  Peter,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  gospel  preached  by  the  former  was  indepmulent  even  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  apostles.  The  writer  alleges  that  he 
publicly  rebuked  Peter  himself  at  Antioch,  w  ho,  through  fear  of 
the  Judaisers,  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  betray  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentile  converts.  The  substance  of  his  language  to  Peter  was, 
that  such  as  were  born  Jews — and  therefore  not  so  gross  sin¬ 
ners  JUS  the  idolatrous  Gentiles — even  they  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  just iticjition,  since,  w  ith  all  their  observant'c  of  the 
law,  they  knew  that  by  works  of  law  no  tlesh  t'ould  be  justifie<l. 
If,  said  Paul,  we  who  thus  seek  to  be  justified  solely  by  Christ, 
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be  represented  as  sinners,  because  not  observing  the  law,  this 
M’oiild  be  pulling  down  what  we  ourselves  had  built  up.  The 
believer,  by  means  of  the  law,  becomes  dead  to  the  law,  that  he 
might  begin  to  live  to  God.  He  is  erueified  with  Christ.  Christ 
lives  within  him,  and  thus  the  life  whieh  he  lives  is  a  life  of  faith 
on  the  Sou  of  God.  This  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,  so  far  from  annulling  the  grace  of  God,  establishes  the 
necessity  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrar}’,  if  justifieation  be  by  the  law, 
Christ  died  in  vain. 

II.  The  second  division  maybe  also  subdivided  into  four  para¬ 
graphs. 

(a)  iii.  1 — 14.  (A)  iii.  15 — iv.  7.  (c)  iv.  8 — v.  1.  (d)  v. 

2—12. 

(«)  iii.  1 — 14. — lie  now  appeals  with  the  greatest  eonfidenco 
to  the  Galatians  themselves,  demanding  of  them  whether  they 
had  received  the  Spirit  by  the  law,  or  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  Arc  ye  so  foolish?  he  asks.  Having  begun  in  the  spirit, 
arc  ye  now  making  an  end  in  flesh  ?  AVould  they  render  all 
their  past  sufferings  for  Christianity  vain,  by  not  persever¬ 
ing  as  they  had  begun?  And  because  his  adversaries  relied 
on  the  Old  Testament,  he  shews  that  Abraham  himself 
was  justified  l)y  faith  and  not  by  the  law,  and  that  righteousness 
belongs  to  all  who  by  faith  are  Abraham’s  spiritual  children. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  law,  as  such,  pronounces  condemnation 
on  all,  because  it  reipiires  absolute  obedience,  which  none  is  able 
to  render.  Christ,  by  dying,  delivered  men  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  them,  in  order  that  the  blessing 
promised  to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
might  receive  the  ])romiscd  Spirit,  by  faith. 

(A)  iii.  15 — iv.  7. — In  this  paragraph  the  writer  cx|)lains  still 
fairt  her,  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel  by  a  compactor 
covenant  among  men.  A  human  covenant  cannot  be  broken, 
much  less  the  promise  of  (lod  made  to  Abraham  and  his  Seed, 
whieh  is  Christ.  The  law  intervening  between  the  promise  a\id 
its  fulfilment  could  not,  therefore,  prevent  the  latter.  Hut  some 
might  ask.  Of  what  use  is  the  law?  The  answer  is,  it  was  added, 
to  convince  of  sin,  and  to  restrain  its  outbreakings,  till  Christ 
the  promised  seed  should  come.  Covenants  reejuire  an  inter- 
iiuneius,  a  person  whose  existence  and  office  pre-snppose two 
parties.  At  the  giving  of  the  law,  or  Sinai  covenant,  Moses  was 
internuncius ;  God  was  one  party.  (Jod  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  himself;  and  as  he  was  the  chief  party  in  the  covenant 
made  w  ith  Abraham,  he  could  not  design  to  annul  that  covenant 
or  promise,  by  the  law*  subsequently  given  from  Sinai.  The  law', 
then,  is  not  opposed  to  the  promise.  It  was  rather  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  f.  c,  for  the 
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jTOspcl.  All  being  sinners,  all  have  need  of  merey,  of  which  the 
law  exhibited  nothing.  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster,  leading 
men  to  Christ,  that  they  might  be  justified  by  faith.  It  was  like 
a  severe  tutor,  from  which  the  Jews  w  ere  delivered  as  soon  as  the 
gospel  came;  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  under  the  gospel,  all  are  the 
sons  of  God  by  faith.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek.  Artificial  and  outward  lines  of  separation  arc 
abolished.  All  arc  bound  together  in  spiritual  unity.  Antece¬ 
dently  to  the  gospel,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  in  bondage; 
but  now  God  has  sent  his  Son  in  human  nature  to  deliver 
such  as  were  under  the  dominion  of  an  outward  religion,  that 
they  might  be  adopted  as  sons.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  had  given 
them  the  spirit  of  His  Son.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  winter 
arrives,  is,  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  state  of  servitude,  but 
sons  and  heirs  of  God. 

(r)  iv.  8 — v.  1. — lie  reminds  the  Gjdatians  of  their  state  be¬ 
fore  conversion,  w  hen  they  were  in  bondage  to  idolatry.  It  would 
surely  be  preposterous  for  them,  now  that  they  knew  God,  to 
turn  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  an  outw  ard 
religion.  This  would  be  a  descent  from  the  higher  to  jthe  grosser 
forms  of  spiritual  life.  He  then  proposes  himself  to  them  for 
imitation.  ‘  lie  as  I  am,  in  regard  to  freedom  from  the  law,  for 
1  am  as  ye  are,  in  respect  to  non-observance  of  the  law,  although 
a  native  Jew.^  He  reminds  them  of  the  great  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  they  had  received  him  when  he  visited  them. 
Though  he  laboured  under  a  great  infirmity  in  his  body,  yet 
they  exhibited  ardent  attachment  to  his  person.  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble,  tlien,  that  they  could  have  become  his  enemies,  because  he 
told  them  the  truth?  The  Judaisers  had  a  great  zeal  towards 
the  Galatians  to  gain  them  over  to  their  party,  but  their  motives 
were  not  right,  for  they  w  ished  to  loosen  their  attachment  to  the 
apostle,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  kingdom  of  (lod  as  uncir- 
cumeised  Gentiles;  in  order  that  the  Galatian  converts  might 
zealously  emulate  them  by  submitting  to  circumcision  and  other 
Jewish  ordinances,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  members  of  that 
kingdom.  Not  to  damp,  however,  their  zeal  towards  himself, 
he  remarks  that  zcjil  is  a  good  principle  in  a  good  cause;  a 
principle  which  should  be  continued  in  his  absence  no  less 
than  his  presence.  He  expresses  his  exceeding  solicitude  about 
them  until  they  should  be  spiritually  renewed  a  second  time, 
and  restored  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  He  then  reverts 
to  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  them  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  law  ariglit,  else  they  should  discover  in 
It  nuH  doctrine.  Sarah,  Abraham's  w  ife,  with  her  son  Isaac, 
represents  the  New  Testament  church,  which  is  free;  Hagar, 
the  bondwoman,  w  ith  her  son  Ishmael,  represents  the  legal  dis- 
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pcnsatioii.  The  latter  must  ^ive  place. to  the  former.  The 
former  alone  must  prevail  to  the  thrusting  out  of  the  hitter. 
These  transactions  are  allegorized  by  the  prophet  Isaiali.  The 
Galatian  Chrjstians  should,  therefore,  remember  their  freedom 
under  the  new  economy,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  cn  • 
tangled  again  with  a  yoke  of  bondage. 

(d)  V.  2 — 12. — He  warns  them  against  circumcision,  declaring 
that  if  they  submitted  to  that  institute,  Christ  should  be  of  no 
avail  to  them,  because  the  circumcised  person  virtually  binds 
himself  to  keep  the  whole  law,  and  whoever  seeks  justification 
by  the  law,  is  fallen  from  a  state  of  grace.  Under  the  gospel, 
neither  circumcision  nor  uncircuincision  avails  anvthini: — no- 
thing  external — but  only  a  true  faith  working  by  love.  The 
Galatians  had  begun  well;  he  iisks  them  why  they  should  have 
stumbled,  and  ceased  to  obey  the  truth?  The  persuasion  by 
which  they  were  indueed  to  do  so  w  as  not  of  divine  origin,  but 
proceeded  from  the  pharisaic  leaven  of  some  false  teachers  who 
liad  gradually  corrupted  the  whole  Christian  community.  But 
he  expresses  his  contident  hope  that  they  would  not  entirely 
abandon  themselves  to  errorists  who  should  assurcdlv  be 
])unished  as  they  deserved.  As  for  himself,  if  he  still  preached  the 
necessity  of  circumcision,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  the  Jew  s 
persecuting  him  as  they  were  wont.  In  that  case,  the  otleuce 
which  the  Jews  took  against  Christianity,  because  it  proclaimed 
salvation  by  simple  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  without  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law,  would  be  done  away.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  still  persecuted  by  the  Jews  sufiiciently  attested  that  he  did 
not  preacli  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 

III.  In  this  third  part  there  are  two  paragraphs. 

(a)  V.  13— -vi.  10.  [h)  vi.  11—18. 

(rt)  V.  13 — vi.  10. — The  writer  exhorts  them,  while  adhering 
to  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  not  to  abuse  it.  They  were  bound 
to  love  one  another,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  w  hole  law.  By  lead¬ 
ing  a  life  of  spiritual  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  they  should 
take  the  most  eti'ectual  method  to  suppress  the  sensual  and 
depraved  nature  w  ithin  them ;  and  this  spirituality  should 
release  them  from  the  law  as  a  system  of  outward  observauces. 
He  then  enumerates  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  reminding  them  that  Christ’s  true  diseiples  have  crucified 
their  sinful  nature,  and  walk  in  the  freedom  of  the  divine  life. 
Among  various  exhortations  he  recommends  them  to  be  generous 
towards  their  instructors,  knowing  that  as  they  sowed,  so 
should  they  reap  thereafter.  Their  duty  was  to  do  good  to  all 
men,  cspeciidly  to  their  fellow  Christians. 

(b)  vi.  11 — *18. — After  mentioning  that  he  had  written  the 
entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  his  anxiety  for  the  Galatians 
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bursts  forth  af^ain,  and  he  repeats,  in  brief  propositions,  the  doe- 
triiial  points  already  contained  in  the  epistle.  lie  informs  them 
that  the  Judaisers,  wishing  to  have  some  outward  pre-eminence 
to  glory  in,  insisted  on  having  them  cirenmeised,  only  that  they 
might  not  lie  persecuted  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  Judaisers 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour  as  adverse  to  their 
making  a  fair  show  of  superiority  in  zeal  for  outward  observ¬ 
ances,  because  it  would  lead  them  to  abandon  such  grounds 
of  fancied  superiority,  and  to  seek  salvation  by  the  cross  alone.* 
In  contrast  with  the  pride  of  pre-eminence  in  external  observ¬ 
ances,  the  apostle  declares  of  himself,  that  he  gloried  in  nothing 
hut  the  doctrine  of  Clinst  crucified  the  author  of  salvation,  by 
which  the  w  orld  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  attraction  to  him.  He 
pronounces  peace  on  such  as  walked  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  nothing  but  a  new'  creation  in  (Christ  avails 
under  the  gospel ;  and  finally  desires  the  Galatians  to  give  him 
no  further  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  person  the  marks  of  suf¬ 
ferings  endured  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  letter  closes  with 
the  usual  benediction. 


Art.  111.  American  Facts.  Notes  and  statistics  relative  to  the  Govern^ 
ment,  ResourceSf  En(/agementSt  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Religion, 
Education,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  lly  George  Palmer  Putnam,  Member 
of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.,  &c.  London;  Wiley  &  Ihitnam. 
l*2mo.  pp.  21)2.  1845. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  war¬ 
feeling  in  this  kingdom.  The  desire  of  victory  and  of  conquest 
actuated  all  ranks.  Personal  sacrifices  were  chccrfullv  endured 
to  promote  the  honour  of  the  Hritish  arms, — illuminations  and 
rejoicings  follow’cd  the  tidings  of  every  success, — and  the  few 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  prevailing  military  ardour,  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  agents  of  government,  and  wxTe 
disliked  by  their  fellow-townsmen.  The  fact  that  a  mighty 
change  has  come  over  public  opinion,  in  this  respect,  is  full  of 
encouragement.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  every  vear  renders 
war  between  civilized  nations  more  difficult,  and  more  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  opposing  communities. 

This  improved  tone  of  the  public  miud  is  partly  owing  to  the 

•  For  the  true  explanation  of  this  passage,  see  NeandeFs  History  of  the 
Planting  and  Training,  etc.,  translated  by  Ryland,  vol.  i.  pp.  263,  4.  The 
nght  reading  is  given  by  Lachinann. 
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gradual  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  peace.  Christians  begin  to 
discover,  that  if  they  do  justice  to  the]  doctrines  of  their  holy 
religion,  they  cannot  give  any  sanction  to  bloodshed.  The 
conviction  is  being  forced  upon  them,  that  the  guilt  of  a 
grievous  crime  is  not  removed  because  it  is  committed  by  wliole- 
sale  on  a  battle  field,  and  with  the  approval  of  recognised 
authorities.  Tliey  can  no  longer  rejoice  over  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God,  glorious  though  it  may  be  in  the  sight  of  men. 

We  regret,  however,  that  in  this  direction  much  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  The  influence  of  Christian  feeling  upon  the 
popular  mind  is  by  no  means  strong  enough,  of  itself,  to  prevent 
war.  Indeed,  many  whom  w'C  cannot  but  regjird  as  men  of 
piety,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  war  is  anti-Christian 
and  unjustifiable,  whilst  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  others  who 
have  adopted  that  opinion,  too  often  neglect  to  enforce  their 
views  in  their  pulpit  ministrations,  or  by  other  means  of  influence. 
We  would  urge  upon  such  the  great  importance  of  attending  to 
this  duty.  They  arc  responsible  for  its  performance.  Let  them 
remember  that  there  arc  powerful  influences  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  earnest  zeal  of 
the  friends  of  peace.  The  government  of  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  war  establishment,  and  tlicy  spare  no  pains  in 
cherishing  a  public  opinion  in  its  favour.  Votes  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Extraordinary  Gazettes,  the  Prayers  of  the 
Cdairch,  and  Episcopal  llencdictions  arc  all  pressed  into  the 
service.  Even  the  noblest  temples,  professedly  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  are  made  the  means  of  exciting  a  mili¬ 
tary  spirit,  by  being  filled  with  splendid  monuments,  erected  at 
the  public  expcnce,  to  magnify  the  honours  of  departed  w  arriors. 
A  visit  to  St.  Paul’s  ought  to  shock  a  Cliristian  mind,  by  the 
exhibition  of  this  gross  inconsistency  between  the  professed 
ol)ject  of  the  building  and  its  practical  use.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  against  so  formidable  an  antagonism,  bjised  on 
interested  motives,  and  supported  by  even  the  forms  of  religion 
its«lf,  the  purer  influence  of  the  gospel  of  peace  should  have 
struggled  hitherto  with  but  partial  success. 

But  the  result  which  Christianity,  if  carried  out  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  extent,  would  inevitably  secure,  other  causes  appear  to  be 
rapidly  luistening.  Bad  in  principle,  w  ar  is  ccpially  bad  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  It  is  not  only  utterly  opposed  to  common 
sense,  but  it  entails  eonsequcnccs  directly  adverse  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  large  majority  of  the  people.  In  these  days,  the 
^  propensity  in  human  nature  ^  w’hich  Adam  Smith  calls  ‘  the 
proiH'usity  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for  another,’ 
has  more  power  than  the  propensity  to  destroy.  Both  cannot 
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well  be  gratified  together.  The  ehoiec  has  to  he  made  between 
shooting  our  customers,  and  ‘  trucking  ^  with  them.  The  latter 
is  decidedly  more  agreeable,  and  pays  better  than  the  former ! 
Ileuce  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  between  its  various  families.  The  more 
intimate  that  is,  and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  one  nation 
to  injure  another,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  itself.  The 
recent  dispute  between  America  and  England,  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  almost  certainly  have  led  to  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  will  no  doubt  be  amicably  settled  in  consequence 
of  the  paramount  motives  for  peace,  presented  by  the  extensive 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

In  this  kingdom,  the  commercial  spirit  is  acquiring  fresh 
strength  every  year.  The  opening  of  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  industry  is  felt  to  be  far  better  than  the  glory 
of  new  victories.  The  boast  tlnit  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
Queen’s  dominions,  is  regarded  with  little  sympathy  by  men, 
whose  ships  arc  in  every  harbour  of  the  globe,  and  whose  best 
customers  arc  not  always  the  Queen’s  subjects.  They  prefer  the 
extension  of  their  own  trade,  to  the  increase  of  national  territory, 
and  regard  an  independent  country  which  consumes  a  large 
quantity  of  their  goods,  as  of  far  more  value  to  them  than  an 
unpeopled  and  barren  dependency  of  the  British  crown.  All 
this  may  be  very  selfish,  but  it  is  very  wise,  and  in  its  results,  it 
is  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 

AVe  think  it  may  be  shewn  very  plainU^,  that  with  a  perfect 
system  of  free  trade,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  any  land  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance.  Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  an  advantage  to  a  nation  to  acquire 
colonijil  and  other  foreign  possessions.  The  cost  of  them  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  specious  assumption,  that  in  them  we  have  our 
best  customers,  as  we  can  prevent  their  inhabitants  from  pur¬ 
chasing  goods  from  competing  nations. 

This  great  fallacy,  supported  on  very  plausible  grounds,  and 
gratifying  the  foolish  desires  of  national  pride,  has  been  almost 
universally  received.  The  thing  has  been  taken  for  granted, — 
and  the  opinions  about  it  held  so  firmly,  as  to  admit  of  ncitlier 
examination  nor  doubt.  StJitcsracn  after  statesmen  have  given 
the  weight  of  their  sanction  to  the  vast  importance  of  territorial 
aggrandizement.  However  much  they  may  have  differed  on 
other  questions,  they  have  perfectly  agreed  on  this.  Our  entire 
foreign  policy  has  been  based  upon  the  jicknowlcdgcd  maxim, 
that  we  should  do  every  thing  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  empire,  and  to  prevent  the  same  thing  being  accomplished 
by  other  kingdoms.  This  is  maintaining  the  ‘balance  of  power!’ 
In  the  fulfilment  of  our  designs,  the  ablest  diplomacy  luis  been 
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that  which  has  most  successfully  outraged  the  'golden  rule’ 
prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  policy,  of  course,  rests  upon  the  general  opinion  that  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  British  people.  And  it  is  not  ditli- 
cult  to  perceive  that  certain  benefits  are  derived  from  it  by  that 
section  of  the  people  out  of  whose  ranks  are  selected  am¬ 
bassadors,  plenipotentiaries,  govcrnors-gencral,  military  and 
naval  ofticers,  with  the  host  of  other  subordinate  agents. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  plea 
is  shrewdly  advanced,  that  our  colonial  and  foreign  policy 
lias,  for  its  primarv'  object,  the  extension  of  our  eommeree. 
Such  is  the  chief  argument  put  forth  in  the  speeches  of  Majesty, 
urged  by  the  eloquence  of  parliamentary  leaders,  and  almost 
universally  supported  by  the  members  of  the  legislature,  'fhe 
hook,  so  cleverly  hidden,  has  been  greedily  swallowed,  and  its 
painful  consequences  are  even  now  blindly  attributed  by  midti- 
tudes  to  other  causes.  It  is  surprising  that  commercial  men, 
accustomed  as  they  arc  to  the  nicest  calculations  respecting  tlie 
profits  of  their  various  undertakings,  have  not,  more  generally, 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  what  proportion  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  their  interests,  bears  to 
the  amount  of  business  done,  as  the  result  of  such  '  protection.’ 
One  of  themselves — '  A  Manchester  ^ranufacturer  ’ — has  made 
this  enquiry,  and  his  testimony  cannot  be  too  generally  known, 
or  too  deeply  pondered.  AVe  shall  select  one  of  the  instances 
adduced  bv  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  work  referred  to.*  On  tlie 

authoritv  of  the  United  Service  JournaL  he  states  that  '  on  the 

•>  ' 

1st.  June  (1830)  our  naval  force,  on  the  West  Indian  station 
amounted  to  twenty-nine  vessels,  carrying  four  hundred  and 
seventy  guns,  to  protect  a  commerce  just  exceeding  tw  o  millions 
per  annum.  This  is  not  all.  A  considerable  military  force  is 
kept  up  in  those  islands,  which,  with  its  contingent  of  home 
expenses  at  the  War  Oflicc,  Ordnance  Office,  &:c.,  must  also  he 
put  to  the  debit  of  the  same  account.  Add  to  which,  our  civil 
expenditure,  and  the  charges  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  behalf  of 
the  West  Indies;  and  we  find  after  due  computation,  that  our 
whole  expenditure,  in  governing  and  protecting  the  trade  of  those 
islands,  exceeds,  considerabiy ,  the  total  amount  of  their  imports  of 
our  produce  and  manufactures*  In  another  place  Mr.  Cobden 
remarks  that  '  an  acute  w  riter  of  the  day  estimates  the  annual 
loss  by  our  dependencies  at  something  like  four  millions ;  but 
he  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  interest  of  the  money  spent  in 
conquering  them,  which  is  tw’cnty  or  thirty  millions  a  year 
more  !  Leaving  these  unprofitable  speculations  as  to  the  past, 

•  Btf  a  Manchester  Manufacturer^ — pp.  3.‘i — 43.  The  entire 

pamphlet  is  admirable. 
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let  us  beg  our  rct-ulers  to  look  at  a  chart  of  the  world,  and,  after 
comparing  the  continent  of  free  America,  with  the  specks  of 
islands  forming  our  colonial  possessions,  to  ask  themselves 
whether,  in  choosing  our  future  commercial  course,  the  states¬ 
man,  who  presides  at  the  helm  of  atfairs,  ought  to  take  that 
policy  for  his  guide,  which  shall  conduct  us  to  the  market  of  the 
entire  hemisphere,  or  that  which  prefers  the  minute  fraction  of 
it.' — (Russia,  p.  35.) 

The  fact  is,  that  the  various  nations  of  the  globe  have  in 
reality  more  interests  in  common  than  they  have  individually, 
(lod,  in  making  us  all  brethren,  has  stamped  upon  us  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mutual  assistance  in  promoting  each  other’s  happiness. 
This  is  not  denied  when  its  application  has  reference  to  a  small 
community.  We  readily  perceive  how  completely  w  e  are  depen¬ 
dent  for  most  sources  of  comfort  and  protection,  upon  our  fellow 
townsmen.  Nor  is  the  principle  much  less  distinct  when  applied 
to  this  kingdom.  The  various  classes  of  the  population  are  all 
so  mutually  dependent,  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  damage 
the  interests  of  one  section,  without  the  shock  being  felt  through¬ 
out  the  whole.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  attempts  made  by 
any  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expeucc  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  have  reacted  with  injurious  effect  upon  them¬ 
selves.  Monopolies,  although  sometimes  ap})arently  of  service 
to  the  possessors,  must  ultimately  do  them  more  harm  than 
good.  Selfishness  generally  overreaches  itself.  In  the  case, 
which,  at  the  i)rescut  time,  more  especially  excites  the  public 
attention,  every  day  brings  additional  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
cherished  monopoly  of  the  landow  uers  has  brought  in  its  train, 
evils  of  the  most  serious  character,  under  which  even  they  arc 
themselves  suffering.  There  seems  to  he  every  reason  for 
believing  that  had  the  cultivation  of  the  land  been  conducted 
on  right  principles,  and  under  a  system  of  free  competition,  the. 
progress  of  agricultural  science  would  have  been  such  as  to  have 
rendered  the  soil,  from  increased  j)roduction,  more  valuable  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  landow  ners  must  also  take  to 
account  as  a  set-off  against  the  ])resumed  advantages  of  their 
monopoly,  the  risk  which  they  run  at  every  period  of  ])opidar 
suffering  caused  hy^  the  high  price  of  food.  In  1812  this,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  since  told  them,  was  sufliciently  imminent. 
And  the  danger  w  ill  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  population, 
unless  it  is  averted — as  we  believe  it  will  he — hy^  the  abolition 
of  the  source  of  the  evil.  The  landow  ners  may  thank  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  manufacturing  classes  for  exploding  their  selfish 
delusion,  as — if  persisted  in, — they  would  find  in  the  wreck  of 
the  commerce  w  hich  gives  their  laud  its  chief  value,  and  in  the 
struggles  of  a  famishing  population  for  subsistence,  that  riot 
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and  ruin  would  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  short¬ 
sighted  course  of  injustice. 

So  intimate  are  the  relationships,  and  so  mutual  the  interests, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  counties,  that  the  idea 
of  one  district  attemptinf^,  by  physical  force,  to  wrest  advantajj^es 
from  another,  is  perfectly  absurd.  It  is  felt  that  the  advantage 
of  all  is  best  secured  by  free  scope  being  given  to  the  industry 
of  each.  The  greater  the  prosperity  of  any  classes  of  the  coni- 
munity  the  greater  will  be  their  demand  for,  and  their  ability 
to  remunerate  the  labour  of  the  rest. 

That  such  is  the  case  within  the  limits  of  this  island,  is 
abundantly  evident,  and  its  application  to  mankind  generally, 
would  not  be  dilficult,  could  wc  entirely  cast  aside  all  mere 
national  prejudices,  and  all  considerations  arising  from  the 
existence  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  of  restrictions  on  commerce. 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
different  nations  were  as  free  as  that  between  the  counties  of 
England,  and  wc  should  cease  to  regard  the  prosperity  of  other 
kingdoms  w  ith  dislike  or  jealousy.  There  is  abundant  remune¬ 
ration  in  the  world  for  all  the  labour  in  it.  Persons  who  arc 
afraid  of  foreign  competition,  must  have  a  very  narrow  idea  of 
the  world’s  requirements.  Labour  can  never  be  exercised,  nor 
capital  acquired,  without  rendering  other  labour  necessary. 
The  amount  of  skilled  labour  in  a  countrv  mav  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  its  civilization,  as  the  people  that  arc  the  most  civilizccl 
display  the  greatest  amount  of  industry’.  And  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  industry,  they  require  more  of  the  products 
of  the  labour  of  other  countries.  Great  Britain,  the  ‘  workshop 
of  the  world  ’  is  the  best  customer  the  world  has.  The  trallie 
between  naked  savages  is  necessarily  limited  as  their  wants  are 
few’,  and  their  means  of  payment  very  trifling.  Except  when 
under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  or  some  other  powerful  motive, 
they  are  universally  lazy.  With  every  advance  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  their  requirements  increase,  and  they  have  to  satisfy  those 
requirements  by  paying  for  them  with  the  work  of  their  ow  u 
hands.  They  thus  add  to  the  great  stock  of  labour  in  the  w  orld, 
but  at  the  same  time,  become  the  j)ay-mastcrs  of  other  lal)our. 
It  follows  that  in  a  free  state  of  society  the  more  labourers  there 
are  and  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour.  If  this  he 
true,  the  increased  industiy’  of  other  countries,  and  the  extension 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture,  ought  to  give  us  no  disquiet, 
but  rather  afford  grounds  for  rejoicing.  Our  customers  will 
increase  faster  than  our  competitors. 

This  will  be  still  more  obvious  when  we  recollect  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  ‘  highway  of  nations  ’  for  the  interchange  of 
products  of  labour.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  the  cost  of  freight 
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from  one  port  to  another  at  a  gjrcat  distance,  is  less  than  the 
land  carriajee  of  p)ods  over  a  comparatively  limited  extent  of 
a  single  territory. 

This  providential  arrangement  is  obviously  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  benevolence  which  has  endowed  ditlerent  parts  of  the 
earth  with  pccnliar  advantages  for  the  exercise  of  dillerent  kinds 
of  labour,  (lod  has  thus  rendered*  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
human  family,  in  a  great  measure,  depeiulent  on  each  other,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  given  to  them  facilities  for  intercourse, 
and  for  the  exchange  of  their  respective  productions. 

The  recognition  of  these  opinions,  is  impeded  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  fallacious  impression,  that  manufactures  must  neces¬ 
sarily  atl’ord  a  better  remuneration  for  capital  than  agricultural 
employments.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  if  foreign  nations 
commence  the  manufacture  of  goods  they  will  cease  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  cultivjition  of  the  soil,  and  so  become  our 
rivals  instead  of  our  customers, — and  that  as  a  result,  the 
markets  of  the  world  will  become  overstocked  with  cloths  and 
calicoes,  leaving  our  spindles  and  looms  in  idleness,  and  the 
source  of  onr  national  greatness  dried  up  !  A  most  terrible 
eonsummation  trulv, — but  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  and 
with  chea|)ness  of  production  on  our  part,  perfectly  chimerical. 

This  fallacy  has  umjuestionably  arisen  from  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  not,  hitherto,  been 
by  any  means  so  profitable  as  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of 
trade.  Nor  is  this  surjirising,  w  hen  we  consider  the  pow  er  which 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  possessed,  and  which  they  have 
everywhere  selfishly  exerted  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Fendalisin,  in  Kurope,  has  weighed  down  generation  after  gene¬ 
ration,  and  it  has  only  been  when  nations  have  shaken  off  its 
yoke  that  they  have  prospered.  Had  the  land-owners  of  this 
kingdom  possessed  the  same  pow  er  over  the  manufacturers  as 
they  have  had  over  the  farmers,  there  would  now  have  been  no 
grounds  for  reproaching  mill-owners  with  amassing  large 
fortunes.  The  drones  would  have  taken  all  the  honev,  and,  in 
doing  so,  would  have  gradually  impoverished  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  workers.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  were  only  a 
limited  number  of  mills  in  this  kingdom,  whose  owners  allowed 
the  occupiers  no  lengthened  tenure  in  them,  but  seized,  from 
year  to  year  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  every  additional 
profit,  and  intelligent  men  of  capital  would  he  quite  as  reluctant 
to  enter  them  as  they  are  now  to  become  tenants-at-will  on  the 
estates  of  our  landowners, 

ithout  overlooking  the  disadvantages  which  a  scattered 
pnedial  population  necessarily  has  to  contend  against,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  security  of  tenure  and  free  competition 
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stimulated  the  employment  of  capital  and  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  agricultural  operations,  they  would  have  nuulc  pro- 
portionahly  as  rapid  a  progress,  and  in  the  long  run  would  have 
been  equally  as  profitable  as  commercial  pursuits.  This  indeed 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Mechi  and  other  intelligent 
men,  who  are  now  reaping  large  profits  from  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation. 

If  we  anticipate  the  general  adoption  of  these  wholesome 
principles,  and  imagine  that  equal  facilities  were  given  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  the  prosecution  of  every  branch  of  industry, 
the  application  of  capital  to  manufactures  or  agriculture  would, 
in  that  case,  be  governed  by  the  conditions  which  now  regulate 
its  application  to  different  departments  of  commerce.  If  the 
production  of  any  article  exceeds  the  demand,  prices  fall,  until 
they  cease  to  be  remunerating,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
pjirt  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  overstocked  department  is 
withdrawn,  and  seeks  a  profitable  investment  elsewhere. 

In  this  way,  the  labour  of  the  w'orld  w’ould  be  regulated,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  government  interference.  Supply  and 
demand  would  be  accurately  adjusted.  Capital  would  flow 
naturally  into  those  channels  where  it  could  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit.  As  an  inevitable  consequence,  no  branch 
either  of  manufactures  or  agriculture  could  for  any  lengthened 
period  be  overstocked.  The  principle  of  buying  in  the  chcai)est 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  would  every  where  be  acted 
upon.  Nations,  like  individuals,  would  not  make  what  they  could 
buy  cheaper  from  others.  Each  would  discover  the  peculiar 
branches  of  industry  for  which  it  had  the  greiitcst  facilities,  and 
by  the  successful  prosecution  of  these,  would  be  able  to  purchase 
a  supply  of  all  other  commodities.  A  certain  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  will  thus  alwavs  find  it  to  their  interest  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  other  great  portion  will 
be  engaged  in  manufactures. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  Great  llritain, 
with  unrestricted  trade,  and  economical  government,  will  have 
no  reason  to  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  progress  of  foreign  industry.  With  every  advance  towards 
the  general  civilization  of  the  world,  there  will  arise  ne>v  markets 
for  onr  produce.  This  general  ])rogrcss  can  only  result  from 
the  extension  of  foreign  commerce,  and  though  some  nations 
once  our  customers  may  become  our  competitors  in  certain 
branches  of  trade,  yet  distinguished  as  this  island  is  with  peculiar 
fiicilities  for  various  manufactures,  there  will  always  remain 
ample  scope  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  immense 
resources.  It  woidd  well  become  the  first  commercial  nation  of 
the  world  to  show*,  by  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  trade. 
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that  she  regarded  her  own  prosperity  as  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind;  that  fearing  no  eompetition,  she  was  anxious 
to  take  no  unworthy  advantage,  but  to  treat  those  as  friends, 
whom  she  sought  as  customers.  The  adoption  of  this  course 
would  at  t)nce  give  to  our  own  trade  a  new'  impetus,  and  the 
example  would  speedily  be  followed  by  other  states. 

It  is  true  there  is  one  reason  which  may  well  justify  the  fear 
of  foreign  competition.  With  an  enormous  debt  and  heavy 
expenses.  Great  Britain  is  necessarily  placed  at  a  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  in  struggling  with  more  economical  and  less  taxed 
rivals.  Hitherto  this  disadvantage  has  not  been  felt,  as  from  a 
variety  of  favourable  circumstances,  British  goods  have  always 
been  able  to  obtain  a  price  that  has  covered  this  extra  cost  of 
production.  But  this  margin  of  profit  is  necessarily  decreasing 
every  year  under  the  pressure  of  competition  :  and  unless 
proper  means  arc  taken,  w  e  may  find  ere  long  that  other  nations, 
with  all  our  advantages  and  none  of  our  disadvantages,  wall  be 
able  to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  ourselves,  in  which  case  they 
would  at  once  take  the  lead  in  tlic  markets  of  the  world. 

A  wise  course  might  avert  this  danger,  which,  unfortunately 
continues  to  be  aggravated  by  the  policy  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Import  duties  (nominally  for  the  ^  protection  ^  of  our 
interests,)  and  the  squandering  of  millions  of  pounds  annually 
on  the  army  and  navy  (also  for  '  protection  !’)  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  still  further  enhancing  the  cost  of  our  goods  by  adding 
to  the  national  burdens.  It  is  about  as  w  ise  a  policy  as  that  of 
a  tradesman  who,  being  unable  to  sell  his  goods  as  cheap  as  his 
rival,  owing  to  the  heavy  rent  he  had  to  pay,  should  attempt  to 
improve  his  position  by  employing  a  number  of  additional  clerks 
and  other  unnecessary  servants  for  his  ^  protection.’  The  extra 
expenses  of  this  absurd  procedure  would  of  course  hasten  his 
bankruptcy. 

We  believe  that  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  of  common 
prudence  apply  as  much  to  the  management  of  national,  as  to 
that  of  individual,  affairs.  There  is  too  much  mvsterv  in  the 
statesmanship  of  these  days.  Things  arc  rarely  called  by  their 
right  names.  The  gravity  of  official  w  isdom,  propounded  from 
the  Treasury  bench,  impresses  multitudes,  who  would  think 
themselves  lunatics,  if  they  adopted  its  conclusions  in  the 
management  of  their  ow  n  business.  The  system  is  a  clever  one, 
for  it  has  enabled  a  single  class  of  the  community  to  promote 
its  own  interests,  in  every  conceivable  way,  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  w  ho  have  all  along  fancied  that  'thvy  w  ere  the  obliged 
parties  !  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  convince  them  of  the 
eontniry. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  delusion  that  oidy  a  few  individuals 
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— the  lenders  of  the  two  jijrent  political  sections  of  the  aristocracy, 
— have  the  ability  and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper 
direction  of  the  vast  interests  of  this  kingdom.  Tlic  ‘little 
sense  with  which  the  world  is  governed,'  is  thought  to  be  lodged 
alone  in  patrician  brains.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drilled  into  this  humble  dependence 
U|>on  aristocrat ical  guidance.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd.  Tliey  have  men  amongst  themselves,  whose  sagacity, 
vast  cx|)eriencc,  enlarged  views,  mercantile  knowledge,  and 
practical  judgment  render  them  far  more  competent  to  suj)cr- 
intend  the  atfairs  of  this  commercial  nation,  than  cither  the 
present  cabinet  of  titled  ministers  or  any  former  one. 

If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  carefully  compare  the  sound 
views  and  statesmanlike  policy  developed  in  the  unassuming 
popular  productions  of  Mr.  Cobden,  with  the  costly  and  short¬ 
sighted  half  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  not  less  absuril 
proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  increasing  our  already  over¬ 
grown  war  establishments.  Rut,  as  we  have  already  intiuiatcd, 
the  statesmanship  of  these  days  depends  for  its  success  upon  its 
powers  of  deceit  and  mystification : — an  honest  government 
would  be  inevitably  weak, — an  ‘organised  hypocrisy,'  at  the 
present  time,  boasts  of  its  strength !  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  the  trading  classes  will  allow'  a  system  of  things  to 
continue,  so  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
They  have  the  power  in  their  ow  n  hands,  as  soon  as  they  learn 
to  trtist  to  themselves,  and  cease  to  waste  their  strength  in  mere 
partv  disputes. 

We  are  not  only  firmly  convinced  that  the  middle  classes  in 
ability  and  information  considerably  surpass  the  higher,  but  we 
are  also  of  opinion  that  they  possess  a  larger  amount  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling.  On  both  these  grounds,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  our  legislators,  at  future  elections,  w  ill  be  more  gene- 
rallv  selected  from  the  commercial  ‘  order.'  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  manufacturing 
towns,  as  one  of  their  own  inhabitants  must  be  much  better 
fitted  to  represent  their  interests  than  any  land-ow  ner,  how  ever 
able  and  honest.  Considering  the  present  complexion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  counsel  the  electors 
of  many  boroughs,  now  represented  by  gentlemen  having  no 
connection  with  commerce — ‘  liberal '  though  they  may  be  in 
their  |>olitical  opinions, — to  seek  out  others  more  conversant 
with  mercantile  pursuits,  and  less  under  the  influence  of  aristo- 
cratical  bias. 

Rut  we  must  revert  to  the  (piestion  more  immediately  under 
notice,  and  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid  dow  n  arc 
strikingly  illustrated  by  our  relations  with  America,  ^^  e  have 
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had  experience  of  the  U nitod  States  as  our  colonies — as  success¬ 
ful  rebels  against  our  authority — as  coinnicrcial  rivals — and  as 
extensive  consumers  of  our  goods.  Which  of  these  relations  is 
the  best  for  the  interests  of  Great  liritain  may  very  easily  be 
discerned.  No  wise  man,  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  wish  to 
see  them  reduced  again  to  the  state  of  British  colonies,  as  it  can 
8ciu*cely  be  denied  tliat  the  assertion  of  their  independence  has 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  us  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Tliere  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whose  prosjicets 
and  resources  are  so  well  deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
Englishmen  as  those  of  North  America.  And  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  much  ignorance  jirevails  respecting  them  in  this  kingdom. 
There  exists  also  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice,  fostered 
for  an  obvious  purpose  by  the  enemies  of  free  government,  and 
of  national  economy.  Tlie  worst  jihases  of  American  society  are 
studiously  paraded,  false  impressions  are  propagated,  facts  are 
distorted  or  suppressed,  and  every  thing  done  to  excite  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  national  institutions,  and  a  low^  opinion  of  the 
cliaracter  of  tlie  people,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  impress  many  persons  in  this 
kingdom  with  the  idea  that  our  connection  with  the  United 
States  has  been  a  continued  series  of  losses, — that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  America  is  liankrupt,  and  the  merchants  arc  a  set  of 
swindlers! — and  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  w  ith  tliem  the  better. 


These  persons  would  scarcely  believe — what  can  however  he 

satisfactorilv  demonstrated — that  our  American  trade  has  been 

* 

far  more  profitable  to  us  during  the  present  century  than  our 
commerce  with  any  other  j)art  of  the  world.  We  shall  attempt 
to  show’  that  this  branch  of  onr  commerce,  already  so  extensive, 
may  be  increased  to  a  much  greater  amount. 

Before  proceeding  further,  w  e  entreat  onr  readers  carefully  to 
study  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  realize,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  relative  extent  of  that  immense  territory,  its  area  (exclusive 
of  Texas)  is  2, 300, 000  scpiare  miles,  w  ith  a  sea  coast  of  3,()0()  ^ 
miles,  intersected  thnnigliout  with  rivers  of  surpassing  magni¬ 
tude,  one  of  w  hieh  (the  Missouri)  is  3,000  miles  in  length. 

A  single  state — that  of  Virginia — occupies  nearly  70,000 
square  miles,  and  is  about  one  third  larger  than  England. 

The  population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  as  w  ill  be  seen  by 
the  follow  ing  statement. 


1700,  3,020,328  |  1820,  0,038,100 

18(K),  0,300,708  |  1830,  12,850,100 

1810,  7,230,003  |  1810,  17,002,000. 

It  w  ill  now  have  increased  to  uj)w  ards  of  twenty  millions,  and 
if  it  proceed  in  the  same  ratio,  it  may  be  calcnlated  that,  w  ithin 
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a  century  from  the  present  time,  the  Ameriean  people  will  out- 
number  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  !  A  prospect  like 
this  inspires  the  hrij^htest  anticipations.  These  teemin*'  millions 
will  be  worshippers  of  the  true  (rod — will  he  endowed  with  all 
the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — will  he  ae(|iiainted  with 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  highest  perfection — will  possess 
enormous  wealth  and  iniluenec — and  in  their  extended  inter¬ 
course  with  every  j)art  of  the  earth,  will  become  benefactors  of 
mankind  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  truth.  ^Ve  fer¬ 
vently  hope  and  believe  that,  united  Jis  England  and  America 
are  bv  so  inanv  bonds,  they  will  also  be  one  in  this  hijrh 
destiny. 

Were  there  no  other  reasons,  the  considerations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  ought  to  be  amply  suHicient  to  excite  the  strong¬ 
est  interest  in  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the  1  iiited 
States.  It  is,  however,  of  deep  importance  to  eiupiire  how  far, 
and  in  what  way,  the  trade  of  England  is  likely  to  be  alfected  by 
this  rapid  inerease  of  the  American  people.*  Will  they  become 
our  rivals,  or  our  customers? 

According  to  the  last  census,  (1810,)  it  appears  that  there 


were  employed — 

In  Agriculture . 3,71 7,750 

Commerce .  117,575 

Manufactures  and  Trades  ....  701,515 

Navigating  the  ocean .  50,025 

Navigating  rivers  and  lakes  .  .  .  33,007 

Mining .  15,203 

Learned  professions .  0(),230 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  present,  a  considerable  majo¬ 
rity  are  consumers  of  such  goods  as  we  manufacture,  whilst  a 
certain  number  are  our  competitors.  We  shall  consider  the  last 
first,  and  select  for  our  readers*  consideration  a  few  ‘facts,*  taken 
from  various  authorities,  relative  to  the  i)rogress  and  prospects 
of  American  manufactures. 

In  1781)  a  cotton  factory  was  established  at  Beverley,  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  since  which  time  that  branch  of  trade  has  gradually 
advanced.  Wc  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed  by,  or  in  tlic  hands  of,  American  manufacturers  in  the 


following  years 

1833- 31  . 

1834- 35  . 
183(l-3()  . 
1830-37  . 
1837-38 


Halos  of  ll)s. 

11)0, 113 
210,888 
230,733 
222,5  10 
2 10,0()3 


1838-31) 
1831)- 10 
1810-11 
1811-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 11 


Hales. 

2!)r),l!W 

2i)r,28H 

2(17,850 

325,121) 

31(i,7U 
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During  the  same  period  the  gross  amount  of  cotton  taken  for 
consumption  in  England  increased  from  282,G75,0001bs.  in  1833, 
to  522,91 3,508  lbs.  in  1843. 

The  other  branches  of  manufacture  arc  the  silk  and  flax,  hats, 
caps,  bonnets,  &c.  leather,  soap  and  candles,  powder,  drugs,  &c. 
glass,  earthenware,  paper,  &c. 

-  It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  select  as  an  example  of  the  wheat  growing  states,  the 
statistics  of  Ohio,  furnished  by  the  census  of  1810.  It  contains 
25,(K)0,(XX)  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  20,000,0(K)  arc  of 
arable  land;  the  remainder  being  wet,  broken,  and  sterile. 
There  arc  at  present  in  cultivation  7,5(X),000  acres,  including 
meadow  and  pasture  land.  Ohio  became  a  state  in  1802,  when 
its  population  was  50,000,  and  in  1810  it  had  increased  to 
1,515,101.  In  that  year  its  exports  were — 


I'^timated  value. 

‘  Bread  stuffs,  mostly  wheat  {\nd  flour  .  .  .  7,098,810  dollars. 

Other  agricultural  products .  1,874,402  ,, 

Pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  .  .  .  2,315,069  ,, 

Domestic  animals  .  2,600,000  ,, 

Products  of  mines  and  forest .  782,700  ,. 

Manufactured  articles .  5,000,000  ,, 


Total .  19,670,981 

American  Factn,  pp.  211,212. 

^Vc  beg  our  readers  to  give  these  statistics  their  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Let  them  remcinbcr  that  Ohio  forms  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  possessing  in  the  character 
of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  highest  capabilities  for  the  ])rodnction 
of  human  food.  It  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and,  exclusive  of  200,000  sejuare  miles  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Indian  tribes,  is  nearly  250,000  scpiare  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  In  addition  to  Ohio,  it  includes  the  states  of  Indiana, 
llli  nois,  and  Michigan,  together  with  the  territories  of  Wiskon- 
siii  and  Iowa.  The  population  of  this  important  district  has 
been  rapidly  increasing,  as  will  ajipcar  from  the  following  table: 


ISIO. 

1820. 

Increase 
pi  r  Cent. 

1 

18.^0. 

1  iicrense 
per 
Cent. 

i  1310. 

1 

IncreOKA 

1  er  Cent. 

Ohio  .  .  . 

230.760 

>81.434 

i 

152  j 

937. G/j' 

1 ,515,695 

6 1 .5 

Indiana  . 

24,5201 

147,178 

500  i 

34 1  ,.782 

1 132 ; 

683,314 

100 

Illinois  .  . 

12,28-.i 

55,211 

349 

157,575 

'  185 

486.173 

208 

^lichigan. 

4,762 

8,896 

87 

28,600 

222 

211,705 

640 

'N  isconsin 

1 

•  • 

2,660 

1 

30.692| 

1,054 

Iowa  .  .  . 

•  • 

1  •• 

•  • 

43.117i 

•  • 

1 
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Tliis  rapid  progress  is  not  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that 
land,  can  be  purchased  from  the  government  in  small  quantities 
if  desired,  at  5s.  6d.  per  acre.  Not  only  is  the  country  well 
watered  with  springs,  &c.,  but  is  throughout  intersected  with 
navigable  rivers  or  canals,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
great  lakes,  thus  furnishing  ever}'  facility  for  the  transmission  of 
its  produce  to  the  various  nuirkets  of  the  worlds.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  arrival  in  Liverpool,  a 
few  months  since,  of  the  Muskinghanif  a  vessel  of  350  tons,  built 
at  Marietto,  seventy  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  no  less  than 
seventeen  hundred  miles  from  salt  water  !  It  had  come  direct 
from  Cincinnati  with  a  cargo  of  oil  cake  and  Ohio  provisions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  Ohio,  in 
1840,  was  38.8;  in  Indiana,  18.5;  Illinois,  9.1 ;  Michigan,  5.3 ; 
M’^isconsin,  .3;  and  in  Iowa,  .2.  The  average  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  13.5. 

M  hen  we  remember  that,  in  England,  we  have  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  (Lincolnshire,the  most  thinly 
populated,  having  one  hundred  iind  thirty- eight,)  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  fertile  territorv  of  which  the 
statistics  arc  given  above.  Allowing  only  two  hundred  to  the 
square  mile,  it  would  support  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants! 
Need  we  have  any  apprehension  that  we  shall  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  British  manufactures,  when  consumers  to  such  an 
extent  are  rapidly  rising  up,  and  even  now  would  purchase 
much  larger  quantities  of  our  goods,  if  w  e  took  their  produce  in 
exchange?  Their  vessels,  with  cargo(‘sof  corn,  might,  as  we  have 
seen,  sail  direct  from  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
ports  of  England,  and  return  laden  with  the  produce  of  British 
looms. 

The  states  in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  grow  n  are  the  follow  ing 
(we  quote  from  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1810) : — 

lbs. 

Mississippi  .  193,101,577 

Georgia  .  1 03,392,390 

Ijouisiana .  1 52,555,308 

Alabama . 1 1 7,  J  38,823 

South  Carolina . 01,710,274 

North  Carolina .  51,920,190 

Tennesse .  27,701,277 

The  produce  of  cotton  in  all  the  other  states  docs  not  exceed 
24,(X)0,(KX)lbs. 

AlK)ut  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  America, 
consist  of  cotton;  of  which  the  greatest  quantity  is  purchased 
by  England.  The  value  of  cotton  exported,  increased  from 
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20,157,484  dollars  in  1821,  to  47,593,40 1  dollars  in  1842. 
The  largest  quantity  exported  was  in  18.30,  when  it  reached 
71,281,925  dollars. 

Tobacco  is  the  next  article  in  importance,  the  exports  of  1841 
amounting  to  12,570,703  dollars,  and  in  1812  to  9,510,755 
dollars. 

The  value  of  exports  of  flour  had  fallen  from  10,143,015 
dollars,  in  1840,  to  0,759,488,  in  1811,  of  which  above  one-half 
was  taken  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  The  amount 
of  flour  exported  to  our  West  Indian  possessions  was  1,397,  030 
dollars,  and  to  the  Canadas,  1,. 397,8 17  dollars;  whilst  England 
itself,  out  of  the  entire  Hour  produced  in  America,  only  pur¬ 
chased  100,570  barrels,  valued  at  742,538  dollars ! 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  statistics  and  facts  which  we 
have  now  laid  before  our  readers,  will,  we  think,  clearly  prove 
that  our  trade  w  ith  America,  already  so  large  and  profitable,  is 
only  limited  by  our  own  restrictions  upon  American  imports. 
It  is  (piite  evident  that  their  demand  for  our  goods  keeps  pace 
with  our  purcliases  of  their  commodities.  They  buy  from  us  as 
much  as  they  can  with  their  cotton,  tobacco,  lard,  &:c. ;  but 
when  those  means  of  payment  are  exhausted,  they  arc  necessa¬ 
rily  driven  to  other  markets  with  their  ‘  bread-stuffs’  and  pro¬ 
visions. 

This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  often  stated.  Many  persons 
imagine  that  the  heavy  duties  placed  by  America  upon  our 
manufactures,  arc  the  only  harriers  to  our  exports  to  that 
country.  But  were  that  the  case,  the  considerable  reduction 
of  duties  subse(|ucnt  to  18.39,  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  our  exports ;  instead  of  which,  they 
have  decreased  since  that  period. 

Nor  could  any  other  result  be  reasonably  anticipated  from 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  American  tariff.  If  such  an  apparent 
opening  of  the  trans-atlantic  markets  were  to  induce  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  ship  increased  quantities  of  goods  thither,  the 
balance  of  trade  woidd  rapidly  turn  against  America,  and  they 
would  then  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  })rofit5d)le  exchanges  for 
tlicir  sales.  As  a  natural  consecpience,  the  excessive  exporta¬ 
tions  would  cease.  Tliis  would  be  the  result  even  though  our 
manufactures  were  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  America. 
More  than  a  certain  quantity  could  not  bo  paid  for,  and  any¬ 
thing  above  that  (piantity,  exported  from  England,  would  entail 
a  loss.  The  immediate  effect  of  large  importations  miglit 
severely  injure  American  manufacturers,  by  reducing  the  prices 
‘  of  their  goods  below  the  cost  of  j)roduction  ;  but  that  could 
oidy  last  for  a  very  short  time,  as  British  merchants  would  soon 
see  the  necessity  of  limiting  their  exports  to  the  extent  of  their 
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returns ;  and  when  that  course  was  adopted,  the  supply  of  English 
goods  would  again  fall  far  short  of  the  consumption  of  the 
American  people ;  and  the  necessary  result  w  ould  be  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  calicoes,  woollens,  &c.,  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  which  would  find  a  ready  market 
in  excliange  for  such  agricultural  produce  as  Great  Britain 
refused. 

But  this  is  by  no.  means  the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  influences 
very  injuriously  our  transactions  with  other  countries.  Take 
China,  for  instance,  whose  markets  are  now  filled  with  our 
goods,  and  where  the  only  limit  of  our  trade  is  found  in  the 
difficulty  of  securing  profitable  exchanges.  Tea  is  almost  the 
only  article  the  Chinese  have  to  offer  in  return  for  our  manu- 
fiictures,  and  if  our  merchants,  after  supplying  the  English 
markets  with  that  commodity,  could  dispose  of  a  further  quan¬ 
tity  in  America,  our  .trade  with  China  would  be  placed  on  a 
most  satisfactory  footing.  But  here  again  the  difficulty  of 
returns  meets  us.  America  requires  the  tea,  but  she  cannot 
buy  it  from  us,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  purchase  it  direct 
from  China,  with  her  own  manufactures,  which  are  tlius 
brought  into  competition  with  ours  in  a  neutral  market. 

Let  it  therefore  be  distinctly  understood,  and  deeply  pon¬ 
dered,  that  American  manufactures  and  American  competition 
are  a  necessity  created  by  British  laws. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  evil  is  past  remedy,  and  that  the 
repeal  of  our  corn  laws  would  now  be  in-operative  in  preventing 
the  further  extension  of  the  manufactures  which  they  have 
called  into  existence.  But  the  fiicts  of  the  case  do  not,  by  any 
means,  justify  this  opinion. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  United  States  are  such,  that 
with  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  they  would  offer  much 
greater  inducements  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  agricul¬ 
tural  than  ill  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  fertility  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  arc,  of  course,  primary  considerations.  It 
requires  very  small  ineaus  to  enable  a  man  to  purchase  a 
cpiantity  of  land,  which  at  once  furnishes  a  scope  for  his  in¬ 
dustry,  that,  with  a  market  for  its  produce,  would  be  highly 
remunerative. 

This  will  be  the  case  for  a  long  period, — indeed,  until  the 
vast  territories  of  the  States  become  densely  peopled,  when,  as  in 
our  own  country,  a  certain  amount  of  capital  and  labour  will  be 
driven,  by  the  competition  for  land,  to  seek  employment  in  other 
branches  of  industry. 

The  value  of  land,  an  essential  element  in  the  cost  of  corn,  is 
obnously  of  little  im|K)rtance  in  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  Americans  is  not 
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siijicrior  to  our  own.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  cheapness 
of  their  land  would,  with  an  increased  demand  for  its  proiluce, 
seriously  impede  the  progress  of  their  manufactures.  This  will 
sppcar  from  the  following  considerations. 

When  the  ports  of  Great  iiritain  are  opened  for  the  reception 
of  American  wheat,  a  great  stimulus  will  be  immediately  given 
to  its  production.  Skilled  labourers  in  factories,  who  have  accu¬ 
mulated  a  little  money,  will  be  induced  to  lay  it  out  in  acres  at 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  seek  an  independent 
fortune  in  the  western  states.  ‘  llread-stufls,'  on  a  soil  so  fertile, 
and  freed  from  most  of  the  burdens  that  press  on  European 
agriculture,  in  the  shape  of  game-laws,  rent,  and  taxes,  can  be 
produced  sulHciently  cheap  to  command  a  ready  sale,  and  still 
atlbrd  ample  remuneration  for  the  labour  engaged  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  The  demand  for  such  labour,  in  operations  extending 
further  west  every  month,  would  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  all 
descriptions  of  work  in  factories.  Masters  must  pay  handsome 
w  ages  to  their  more  valuable  w  orkmen,  to  prevent  their  assuming 
the  profitable  and  easily  .acquired  dignity  of  landed  proprietors. 
This  would  alfect  all  branches  of  industry  alike.  The  cost 
of  every  thing  w  ould  be  raised  by  it.  American  manufactures, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as 
our  own,  and  as  the  facilities  for  payment  would  not  be  greater 
for  the  products  of  Lowell  looms  than  those  of  Manchester  or 
Leeds,  the  cheapest  goods  would  command  the  preference. 

It  is  true  that  the  mill-owners  of  America  might  seek  '  pro¬ 
tection  '  in  heavy  import  duties ;  but  their  countrymen  are  too 
*  wide  awake’  to  .allow  a  minority  to  maintain  a  system  which 
would  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  great  corn- 
growing  districts,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  southern  cotton 
states. 

It  will  thus  be  our  own  fault  if  the  Americans  continue,  to 
any  serious  extent,  our  competitors.  They  are  able  to  produce 
corn  cheaper  th.an  wc  can,  w  hilst  we  can  manufacture  goods 
cheaper  than  they.  Each  nation,  freed  from  restrictions,  would 
find  tluit  branch  of  industry  the  most  profitable  for  which  it  had 
the  greatest  facilities ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  barter  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing  betw  ecu  them,  would  be  increjused  to  a  v.ost  extent. 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  must  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  We  are  glad  that 
^Ir.  Putnam  has  called  the  .attention  of  the  British  public  to 
certain  important  *  America!i  Facts.’  We  much  wish  that  correct 
niformation  about  the  governmental  arrr.angcments,  national 
institutions,  and  social  condition  of  the  United  States  were  more 
generally  disseminated.  We  should  like  to  see  a  more  friendly 
tecling  exercised  towards  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren.  There 
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cannot  be  any  excuse  for  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  treatment 
they  constantly  receive  at  our  hands.  The  reply  will  be  ‘  Sla¬ 
very  !'  ‘  Repudiation  !*  and  for  such  crimes  no  reprobation  is  too 
severe — but,  injustice,  we  should  spare  the  innocent.  ‘Thir¬ 
teen  of  the  states  and  two  territories,  e(^ual  together,  in  extent, 
to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal,  either  abolished  sla¬ 
very  several  years  since,  or  never  had  any  at  allJ  Twenty  out 
of  the  twenty-nine  states  and  territories,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  save  Russia,  either  have  no  debt  at  all,  or  have 
honourably  and  promptly  fulfilled  all  their  pecuniary  engagements, 
to  the  extent  of  several  millions  annually.  The  national  debt  of 
America  was  paid  off  in  1837,  but  since  that  time  the  executive 
government  have  found  it  necessary  again  to  incur  a  small  debt, 
of  which,  however,  the  Stock  is  now  quoted  at  a  premium.  These 
facts  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  every  form  of  benevolent  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  every  kind  of  religious  eftbrt,  arc  extensively  s\q)- 
ported  in  America — that  the  temperance  movement  originated 
there — that  means  of  education  are  co-extensive  with  the  po|>u- 
lation — that  knowledge  is  ditiused  throughout  the  land — that 
the  people  may  safely  challenge  comparison  for  energy  and  in¬ 
telligence  with  any  other  nation — and  that  amongst  the  authors 
of  America  are  men  whose  extensive  acquirements,  depth  of 
thought  and  able  researches,  are  highly  esteemed  everywhere : — 
let  all  these  facts  be  remembered,  and  we  think  there  is  sufli- 
cient  to  justify  a  much  higher  regard  for  the  country  than  is 
generally  entertained  by  Englishmen. 

\V  e  are  not  apologists  for  America,  nor  do  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  great  social  evils  there  existing.  We  look  forward  to  the 
infiuenec  of  the  religious  and  moral  part  of  the  community  ulti¬ 
mately  abolishing  those  evils.  Meanwhile,  the  character  of  tlie 
British  people  is  by  no  means  so  free  from  blemish  as  to  en¬ 
courage  any  assumption  of  superiority.  Our  own  sins  sliould 
t('ach  us  charity.  At  all  events,  we  should  be  iis  ready  to  praise 
the  good,  as  to  condemn  the  bad  in  others.  Nor  should  we  re¬ 
ceive,  without  great  caution,  the  statements  respecting  Ameri¬ 
can  manners  given  bv  travellers,  wdio  have  set  out  with  minds 
full  of  prejudice,  who  seek  to  be  piquant  by  caricaturing,  and 
who,  ill  their  hurried  journeys  through  the  states,  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  thrown  into  contact  with  the  most  unfavourable 
specimens  of  society. 

It  is  only  fair  to  hear  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Putman  has  pub¬ 
lished  his  work,  w  ith  the  patriotic  motive  of  rebutting  many  of 
the  charges  brought  against  his  countrymen.  It  bears,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  advocate’s  plead- 
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ing.  The  best  case  is  made  out.  The  author  takes  rare  not  to 
err  in  understating  his  '  facts/  and  is  a  little  too  fond  of  *  round 
numbers.'  Still,  as  many  of  the  documents  and  statistics  that 
he  furnishes,  bear  official  authority,  they  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  aftbrd  valuable  information. 

These  ‘  Facts'  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  under  the  rule  of 
'  plebeian'  statesmen — whose  abilities  arc  sneered  at  here — the 
national  wealth  of  America  is  increasing  every  year,  railways, 
canals,  and  other  public  works,  have  been  completed,  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extent,  and  commerce  with  other  nations  has  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unequalled.  All  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  most  economical  national  expenditure.  The 
cost  of  every  department  of  public  service,  including  the  civil 
list,  army,  navy,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1841<,  only 
amounted  to  32,958,827  dollars,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
the  sum  expended  in  merely  collecting  the  revenue  of  England  !* 
A  single  'fact'  will  strikingly  mark  the  difference  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries.  There  are  as  many  commis^ 
stoned  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
entire  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  forces  of  America  !  And 
yet  we  profess  to  be  on  friendly  terms  w  ith  all  the  world  ! 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider,  further,  the  relative 
merits  of  British  and  American  statcsmansliip.  AVe  recommend 
our  readers  to  investigate  the  question  for  themselves,  fully 
assured  that  they  will  not  allow  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
possess  neither  king,  landed  aristocracy,  nor  established  church, 
to  prejudice  their  conclusions. 

•  The  cost  of  collecting  the  Customs  last  year,  was  £l,40ft,48G 
„  „  Preventive  Service  charges  .^)59,oyH 

„  Collection  of  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  &c.  2,860, .')36 

£4,8‘28,120 

Our  army  and  navy,  &c.,  alone,  cost  last  year,  nearly  fourteen  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ! 
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Art.  IV.  Life  of  Jean  Paul  F.  Richter,  Compiled  from  various  sources. 

Together  with  his  Autobiography.  Translated  from  the  German. 

2  vols.  London:  John  Chapman. 

In  our  last  number  we  took  a  review  of  the  humorous  writers 
of  Germany,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Nicolai, 
and  we  now  propose  continuing  our  sketch  to  the  present  day. 
The  subject  is  interesting,  and  the  materials,  though  not  gene¬ 
rally  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  exccedingh'’  abundant. 
AVe  have  endeavoured  to  make  our  review  as  complete  as  our 
restricted  limits  permit,  and  have  therefore  confined  ourselves 
to  the  one  point  of  view  contemplated.  Other  opportunities 
will  occur  for  noticing  the  serious  moral  blemishes  with  wliich 
some  of  these  writings  arc  chargeable,  and  to  these  we  shall 
refer  the  animadversions  which  occur  to  us. 

Satirical  powers  of  a  very  high  order  arc  evinced  in  the 
writings  of  Nicolai  (1733 — 1811).  Distinguislicd  as  the  editor 
of  several  periodicals,  and  as  a  reviewer  of  great  eminence, 
Nicolai  wrote  various  satirical  articles,  which  at  the  time  met 
with  a  highly  flattering  reception.  His  first  satire,  which  was 
published  anonymously,  is  more  in  the  shape  of  a  treatise,  and 
is  entitled  ‘  Letters  on  the  present  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Germany.’  In  this  production,  certain  parties  (which  at  that 
time  caused  great  disturbances  by  their  opposition  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  German  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
native  literature  in  general)  arc  held  up  to  ridicule  with  a 
singular  power  of  reasoning  and  sarcasm.  Nicolai’s  chef 
d’oeuvre,  however,  is  his  satirical  novel,  entitled  the  ‘  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Master  Sebaldus  Nothanker.’  In  this  novel,  wliich 
has  been  designated  tlu  ‘  German’  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the 
author,  w’ith  an  admirable  precision  and  much  adroitness,  hits 
off  the  peculiarities  and  vile  habits  of  certain  classes  of  people. 
Hypocrisy,  infidelity,  blasphemy,  mawkishness,  love  of  rank, 
fashion,  and  greediness  after  wealth,  as  also  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  persecution  and  oppression,  are  mercilessly  attacked 
and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  It,  describes  more¬ 
over,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  tone  and  state  of  society  of  those 
days.  Owring  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  good  it  has  effected 
by  the  aid  it  afforded  in  establishing  the  present  German 
literature,  *  Sebaldus  Nothanker’  has  become  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  Germany. 

Nicolai  is  great  as  a  pliilosophcr,  a  scholar,  and  a  moralist, 
a  fact,  which  even  his  enemies  are  unable  to  dispute.  This, 
as  well  as  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  the  stoicism  and 
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Catonic  mode  of  Persius,  and  the  frequent  hearty  laugh  of 
Horace,  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  German  satirical  writers. 

Very  superior,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  unusual  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  grace;  possessed  too  of  a  mind  free  from  preju¬ 
dice,  envy,  and  malice,  is  the  amiable  Musaeus  (1735 — 1787). 
This  excellent  man  is  not  only  a  charming  satirical  writer :  he 
is  also  a  thinker,  and  one  who  possesses  the  power  to  raise 
himself  to  that  eminence,  from  which  he  can  easily  overlook 
the  rest  of  his  fellow'-men.  He  is  extremely  warm-hearted,  and 
combines  with  that  a  strong  love  for  virtue  and  truth;  and 
though  he  ridicules  and  castigates  the  frailties  of  man,  yet  is  he 
passionately  attached  to  tlie  race,  of  which  he  constitutes  so 
worthy  a  member.  In  his  judgments,  he  is  always  modest, 
manly,  and  just.  lie  never  laughs  at  our  foibles  and  imper¬ 
fections  for  the  sake  of  gratification ;  but  does  it  in  order  to 
advance  our  welfare.  Unlike  that  of  many  other  satirical  wri- 
ters,  the  language  of  Musaeus  bespeaks  a  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  mind.  It,  indeed,  appears  as  though  purity  of  soul  were 
inseparable  from  his  outer  man.  And  this  nuiy  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  he  and  many  other  Ger¬ 
man  humorous  writers  have  over  Voltaire  and  our  own  Swift. 
With  him,  satirical  language  is  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
precious  though  bitter  draught ;  yet  it  is  always  as  pure  and  as 
costly  as  the  draught  itself.  Mindful  of  his  duty  as  an  instructor 
of  mankind,  he  never  forgets  the  true  dignity  of  the  man,  whence 
that  esteem  arises,  w  hich  he  constantly  cherishes  for  his  ow  n  race, 
and  which  with  him  is  based  cn  self-respect. 

Owing  to  his  amiable  disposition,  Musaeus’s  satirical  writings 
are  embued,  more  or  less,  with  a  very  mild  and  charitable  spirit. 
His  *  German  Grandison,'  or  *  Grandison  II.,'  a  work  which  re¬ 
flects  the  highest  honour  upon  the  period  in  which  it  was  j)ro- 
duced,  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  British  one  had  almost 
turned  the  mind  of  the  German  youth,  as  Giicthe's  '  Sorrows  of 
Werther,'  did  at  a  later  period.  This  German  Grandison,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  particle  of  malice,  possesses  a  vein  of  the  richest 
humour  and  most  pungent  wit.  The  *  Physiognomischc  lleiscn,' 
a  satire  on  Lavater's  system,  is  remarkably  spirited,  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  superior  taste,  much  drollery,  and  an  amiable  temper. 
This  work,  which  appeared  anonymously,  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  Musacus's  best  production,  in  consecjueuce  of  which  he 
is  placed  beside  Hippcl,  Thiimmel,  and  Sterne.  Speaking  of 
the  merits  of  this  satire,  the  celebrated  Kotzebue,  a  pupil, 
and  friend  of  Musaeus,  says,  ‘  As  few  persons  knew  the 
name  of  its  author,  Musaeus,  as  though  he  had  no  interest  in  it 
whatsoever,  would  calmly  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
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persevere  in  his  silence,  even  when  the  voice  of  fame  would 
proclaim  iU  -jreat  merits,  or  when  the  literary  journals  of  the 
day  would  mention  any  name  but  his  own  as  the  author  of  it.* 
For  the  copyright  of  this  satire,  by  which  the  publisher  realized 
many  thousand  pounds,  Musaeus  received  the  immense  sum  of 
eight  shillings!  lieautiful  ideas,  a  lovely  8imi)licity,  naivete,  and 
the  absence  of  every  thing  vulgar  and  ignoble,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  charm  of  his  writings ;  their  tendency  seems  to  be 
not  only  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct. 

Similar  to  Thummel,  although  diftcring  in  style,  and  not 
ranked  among  the  (jermans  as  a  satirical  writer,  ex  professo, 
is  (rocthe,  (1749,  1832.)  This  illustrious  anther,  who  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at  the  Court  of  AVeimar,  had 
a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  too  wise 
to  suppose  that  it  ever  could  be  corrected  by  means  of  in¬ 
temperate  language  and  learned  sputtcrings.  Goethe  himself 
enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  a  well-meant  joke,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  fine  wit.  Himself  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  takes  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  he. 
Hence  he  always  finds  them  deserving  much  less  of  hatred  and 
malice,  than  of  pity,  or  at  the  most  of  an  irony  comhined  with 
love.  In  these  few  words  is  contained  the  true  nature  of  satire 
in  general,  and  of  that  of  Goethe  in  particular.  He  always  dis- 
guishes  between  good  humoured  and  laughing  satire,  and  that 
of  a  grave  and  biting  nature ;  and  though  he,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  give  no  decided  preference  to  either,  a  closer  inquiry 
^  shews  that  he  always  leans  towards  the  former.  Herein  we 
find  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  immense  success,  as  also  whv 
he  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  favourites,  not  only  w  ith  the 
Germans,  but  with  the  world  at  large.  Less  decided  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  in  matters  connected  with  civil 
and  mental  freedom,  which  he  clearly  perceived  could  not 
well  be  obtained,  unless  a  revolution  were  caused  in  the  state 
of  things,  he  suited  himself  to  circumstances,  and  led  the  life 
of  a  philosopher,  without  giving  ear  to  the  abuse  that  was, 
in  consequence,  from  time  to  time,  heaped  upon  him.  This 
calm  and  philosophical  temperament,  this  laughing  spirit, 
combined  with  much  understanding  and  wisdom,  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  great,  and  the  love  of  all 
ranks  and  classes.  Possessed  of  a  wonderful  mind,  and  a  rare 
taste,  he  is  principally  estimated  by  those  whose  attainments 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  real  worth  of  his 
creations,  and  who,  like  himself,  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  know  the  frailties  which  man  is  subject  to.  In  fact,  it 
is  they  who  chiefly  enjoy  his  writings.  It  has  been  said  that 
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Goethe’s  satiricjil  style  is  frequently  more  Greek  than  (rer- 
inan.  This  is  an  erroneous  view,  w  hich  certain  individuals 
have  rej^anling  Goethe’s  powers  as  a  satirical  writer,  and 
which  cannot  possibly  hold  good,  in  as  much  as  Croethe, 
even  as  such,  is  decidedly  original.  Few  of  modern  satirists 
have  had  so  many  interpreters  and  translators,  llis  style  is 
decidedly  German,  (icrman  in  its  form,  reasoning,  and  depth 
of  thought ;  it  is  likew  ise  German  in  its  innate  good  humour 
and  liberal  views.  Even  to  foreigners  who  are  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  German 
language  and  its  idiomatic  peculiarities,  and  who  are  little 
or  not  at  all  conversant  with  this  author’s  style  of  writing, 
these  satires  afford  no  slight  degree  of  pleasure,  without  causing 
them  any  dillicultv  whatsoever  in  order  to  be  understood, 
which  would  be  unavoidable  were  his  style  anything  but 
Gerinan.  We,  moreover,  believe,  that  not  only  his  satirical 
style,  but  that  Goethe’s  style  of  writing  in  general,  that  his 
inode  of  thinking,  and  his  language  are  distinguished  for  their 
being  more  German  than  those  of  any  other  German  author, 
even  Schiller  not  excepted. 

\"ery  high  among  the  German  humorous  writers,  ranks  the 
much  admired  philoso[)her  von  Knigge  (1752 — 1796).  A 
highly  successful  imitator  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
humorists,  especially  of  Sterne,  Knigge  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  his  countrymen,  llis 
great  work,  entitled  a  ‘  Tour  to  llrunswick,’  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  performance.  Its  prominent  parts  evince  rich  humour, 
with  a  racy  and  exceedingly  elegant  language.  Another  very 
amusing  work  of  his,  bears  the  title  ‘The  Posthumous  Papers 
of  the  State  Councillor  Von  Sehaafskopf.’ — Silent  and  taci¬ 
turn  among  strangers,  lively,  hearty  and  wutty  among  his 
friends,  such  was  the  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  named  works,  which,  besides  the  features  already 
pointed  out,  show  a  rare  power  of  judgment,  sound  critical 
learning,  and  a  thorough  ac(juaintanee  with  the  human  heart. 
In  a  brilliant  manner  he  describes  the  jiassions  peculiar  to  the 
human  race,  and  the  mode  of  remedying  their  evils.  His  reason¬ 
ing  ver\^  frequently  is  jis  lucid  as  it  is  convincing,  and  inter¬ 
mingled  now”  and  then  with  great  naivete,  exquisite  drollery, 
and  an  amiable  temper,  it  affords  no  slight  inducement  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  his  w  orks. 

Humour  in  writing,  Jis  has  been  said  with  much  truth,  is  very 
different  from  humour  in  character,  and  an  author,  who  outwardly 
appears  serious,  and  yet  who  pourtrays  his  subject  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  comic  colours,  is  a  humourous  author.  A  humourist. 
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however,  he  only  can  become  by  doing  so  unintentionally.  To 
the  latter  class  belong  Jean  Paul,  Addison,  Ilippcl,  Goldsmith, 
etc.,  and  to  the  former,  Lichtenberg,  Sterne,  Swift,  Lafontaiue, 
etc.,  and  the  author,  to  whom  we  shall  next  direct  our  reader’s 
attention — Thiimmel  (1738 — 1817). 

Fielding  and  Sterne,  were  evidently  Tl.ummers  models 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  great  work,  *  Tour  to  the  South 
of  France.^  Though  written  from  memory,  and  at  an  age 
already  far  advanced,  this  work,  beyond  dispute,  is  one  of  the 
finest  productions  Gennan  literature  can  boast.  With  glowing 
youthful  fancies,  with  a  clear  manly  understanding,  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  reflections,  it  combines  a  broad  English  good  humour, 
with  highly  refined  wit.  There  is  a  certain  wisdom  contained 
in  it,  which,  it  is  evident,  could  have  been  obtained  by  long 
experience,  and  actinty  in  a  useful  and  practical  life  only. 
In  beauty,  it  much  resembles  the  land  which  it  describes,  with 
its  golden  fields,  emerald  meadows,  odoriferous  flow  ers,  fragrant 
and  luxuriating  fruit,  lively  people  and  fair  women.  This 
elegant  and  spirited  work  w  ill  always  remain  the  favourite  of 
mirth -lonng  people,  and  of  all  such  as  possess  a  taste  for  good 
humour  and  a  hearty  laugh. 

In  his  mock-heroic  poem,  ^  Wilhelmina,^  written  in  imitation 
of  Pope's  mock-heroics,  Thiimmel  surpasses  his  ingenious 
British  model.  The  German  author,  with  grc.at  ingenuity 
and  a  superb  vein  of  witty  irony,  describes  the  droll  features 
of  some  of  the  many  petty  German  courts,  as  also  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  age.  The  w  hole  is  w  ritten  in  an  admirable 
style,  and  with  elegance  and  grace.  The  brilliant  life  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  proud  courtiers,  arc 
so  admirably  contrasted  with  the  servility,  poverty,  and  even 
wretchedness,  of  the  other  classes,  especially  of  the  peasantry, 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  this  production.  Wilhelmina  is, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
social  satire  extant.  Faithful  in  its  delineations  of  an  cage  long 
past,  replete  with  scenes  and  occurrences  w  holly  relating  to  Ger¬ 
man  life,  pleasing  and  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  it  forms  one 
of  those  creations,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  immortality,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  human  hcju't  with  a  pow  er  and  interest 
not  to  be  resisted. 

AVielaud  (1733 — 1813),  wbo  introduced  into  Germany  the 
gleeful  spirit  of  classic  Greece,  is  a  cheerful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  satirical  writer,  possessing  a  remarkable  fund  of  polished 
wit  and  good  humour.  His  style  is  graceful  and  imposing, 
free  from  prejudice  and  unmanly  servility,  llis  jests  arc 
always  racy,  and  his  language  is  elegant,  pure,  and  classical. 
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Being  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  imagination,  many  of  Lis 
humorous  writings,  especially  those  in  prose,  display  much 
drollery  and  great  vivacity,  both  of  which  he  manages  with 
dexterity  and  force.  The  sole  endeavour  of  this  author,  appa- 
rently,  is  to  excite  a  smile — to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most 
fastidious,  rather  than  to  cause  a  broad  grin  or  immoderate 
laughter.  In  his  Abderiten,^  we  have  a  satirical  description 
of  the  course  of  life  pursued  by  a  portion  of  the  human  society, 
whom  the  Germans  call  *  Krahwinklcr.^  These  Kriilnvinklers 
are  a  kind  of  Lilliputians,  or  ^  petty^  members  of  a  ‘  petty^ 
country,  which  is  ruled  by  a  ‘  petty^  prince,  whose  ^petty^ 
light  of  understanding  is  reflected  on  these  his  ^  loyal’  sub¬ 
jects,  who,  —  notwithstanding  the  oppression  they  suffer  in 
various  w  ays  from  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  dissolute  and 
comiptcd  priesthood, — pursue  a  course  of  intrigues  and  cabal¬ 
making,  which  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  despicable.  The  form 
of,  and  the  personages  acting  in  this  production,  are  wholly 
.  Greek  :  vet  the  real  aim  of  the  author  is  no  other  than  that 
of  scourging  his  own  countrymen.  Its  chief  recommendation 
is  fidelity  to  nature.  The  lash  inflicted  is  powerful  and  un¬ 
sparing. 

*  The  Dialogues  of  the  gods,’  composed  in  imitation  of  Lucian, 
display  IVieland’s  versatile  genius  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
They  are  not  only  not  inferior,  but  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  noble  Roman,  and  have,  moreover,  an  advantage  over  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  much  more  free  from  a  verbose 
pomp  and  loquacity,  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  Lu¬ 
cian.  The  exquisite  humour,  sparkling  wit,  brilliant  satirical 
spirit  and  imagination  which  we  find  in  the  Roman,  w^e  also 
discover  in  the  German,  but  in  a  superior,  and  truly  surprising 
manner.  And  what  enlninccs  this  interest  is,  their  display  of 
a  deep  know  ledge  of  nature,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
human  faults  and  excellencies.  ‘  Der  neuc  Araadis,’  was 
evidently  dictated  by  an  insuperable  disposition  for  merriment. 
It  affords  amusement  and  instruction  in  no  mean  degree. 

*  Musarion,’  is  a  work  full  of  superb  grace,  case,  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Its  good  humour  is  playful,  and  delicate;  its  language 
finished,  and  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  and  mas¬ 
terly  production  of  this  elegant  scholar. 

'Don  Silvio  von  Rosalva,’  a  close  imitation  of  Cervantes’  'Don 
Quixote’,  is  a  work  which  he  w  rote  at  a  time  when  inculcations 
of  the  grossest  absurdities  and  falsehoods  in  the  shape  of  miser¬ 
able  lying  miracles,  w^erc  practised  all  over  Germany,  by  means 
of  legends,  nursery  tales,  and  such  like  trash.  This  ‘  Don  Silvio 
von  Rosalva,’  in  the  form  of  a  fairv  tale,  was  to  be  an  antidote ; 
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and  to  react  upon  the  German  mind,  and  thus  in  the  form  of  a 
plcasin*',  yet  satirical  story,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  poison 
instilled  by  the  former.  *  Wielaud  himself  declared,^  says 
Schlosser,  *  that  he  wrote  this  novel  to  inflict  a  death-blow  upon 
superstition.*  The  whole  is  a  compound  of  satire  and  wit, 
which  make  it  one  of  the  most  amusing  talcs  produced  in 
modern  times.  ^  Kombabus,*  ‘  Endymion,*  ‘  Schach  Lolo,* 

'  Aurora  and  Cephalus,*  are  works  of  the  same  author,  and  are 
written  in  the  same  satirico-humorous  style. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
AVieland,  as  also  those  of  Goethe,  and  other  authors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bespeak  an  unfriendliness  if  not  a  bitter  enmity  to  reve¬ 
lation.  It  would  have  been  an  endless  task  had  we  attempted 
to  specify  all  the  instances  of  this  which  occur  in  their  works. 
The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  questioned,  and  w  e  refer  to  it 
simply  to  record  our  protest  against  the  moral  delinquency 
with  which  they  are  chargeable.  We  are  now*  treating  of  the 
class  in  a  literary  point  of  view  only,  and  shall  take  other  occa¬ 
sions  to  point  out  their  serious  blemishes  as  moral  instructors  of 
their  fellow  s. 

Alois  Blumauer,  (1755,  1798,)  formerly  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  a 
bookseller  and  censor,  was  at  one  time  a  great  favourite  w  ith  the 
German  youth.  Owing  to  a  rather  lively  and  natural  flow'  of 
spirits,  Blumauer  w  ished  to  play  the  part  of  a  second  ^  oltaire, 
without  possessing  the  Frenchman’s  wit,  or  sarcastic  humour. 
The  satirical  talent  and  sprightliness  shown  in  Blumauer’s 
writings,  make  the  latter  favourites  with  a  certain  class  of 
people,  who  seldom  derive  any  gratification  from  productions 
of  a  high  order.  As  descriptions  of  the  depravities  of  bygone 
days,  and  as  satires  on  the  immorjilities  of  the  lioinish  priest¬ 
hood,  and  the  inventions  and  absurd  falsehoods  of  the  Uoinish 
Church,  they  are  not  w  ithout  merit,  and  contain  very  frecpiently 
powerful  reasoning  and  inucli  good  sense.  So,  for  example,  in 
the  'Travesty  of  Virgil,*  which  is  extremely  clever,  he  forei* 
bly  ridicules  the  contemjffible  and  enslaving  superstition  of 
the  Church  already  referred  to.  But  though  the  arninge- 
ment  of  this  poem,  as  well  as  that  of  all  his  other  works,  betrays 
much  skill,  and  though  his  creations  contain  a  stock  of  such 
materials  as  laughter-loving  people  are  generally  fond  of;  yet 
the  language  is  often  coarse  and  even  obscene,  and  the  whole 
void  of  an  amiable  spirit  and  a  sense  of  decency.  But  in  his 
days  many  things  were  considered  as  innocent  and  refined,  the 
bare  mention  of  whieh,  in  our  time,  would  hardly  be  tolerated. 
However,  if  Blumauer’s  style  of  writing  is  anything  but  chaste, 
it  his  language  is  anything  but  pure  and  moral,  he  is  in  all  this 
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surpassed  by  Boccacio's  and  Bandillo^s  novels,  by  Lafontaine’s 
tales,  and  Crebillon’s  romances,  as  also  by  the  notorious  Eugene 
Sue’s,  and  Paul  de  Kock’s  immoral  works. 

A  very  amiable  and  excellent  satirist,  and  one  writing  in  the 
placid  and  naive  style  of  llabener,  is  Joseph  Richter.  (1774 
— 1813.)  His  '  Anatomia  Monachi,’  and  the  ‘  Monachologie.^ 
by  exposing  the  vicious  habits  of  the  monks  in  general,  and  of 
those  of  Austria  in  particular,  have  become  standard  works  of 
German V,  and  have  been  of  immense  use  to  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity.  The  ‘  Letters  of  an  Kipeldauer,'  and  the  ^  A  B  C- 
book  for  Grown-up  Children,'  are  deservedly  celebrated.  Alto¬ 
gether  his  w  ritings  are  full  of  excellent  satire,  and  his  language 
is  light,  elegant,  and  very  fanciful.  Had  this  author  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  satirical  composition,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  w  ould  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  satirical  writers  of 
his  country. 

The  man,  who  next  to  Richter,  wrote  the  best  modern  satire 
upon  monks  and  monkery,  is  Boner.  Formerly  a  Jesuit, 
this  author,  at  «T  later  period,  practised  as  a  naturalist  and  me¬ 
tallurgist.  In  his  ^  Monachologia  Methodo  Hinnaeana,'  ‘Ana- 
tomia  Momichi,'  and  in  the  *  Defensio  Physiophili,'  he  literally 
anatomizes  these  holy  men.  Boner,  who  was  the  protege  and 
favourite  of  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  w  as  unquestionably  the 
wittiest  man  of  Vienna.  Another  of  his  satires,  entitled  the 
‘  Staatsperiicke,'  was  at  that  time  received  w  ith  immense  ap¬ 
plause,  and  is  still  a  favourite  w  ith  the  German  public. 

Menzcl,  speaking  of  Claudius,  (1743,  1315,)  or  ‘  Asmus  uninia 
sua  secum  portans,'  the  Wandsbeck  Courier,  a  name  which 
he  derived  from  a  political  paper,  of  which  he  was  the  editor, 
says:  'The  celebrated  Wandsbeck  Courier  makes,  even  when 
read  now',  a  strange  impression — one  rather  of  a  touching  than 
of  a  pleasing  character.  It  is  not  that  his  beauties  are  not 
always  beautiful,  that  his  strong  common  sense  is  not  always 
sensible ;  but  the  form,  tlie  style,  belong  to  an  age  long  past. 
AVc  feel  as  if  we  saw'  one  of  onr  venerated  ancestors  leaping  up 
from  his  arm  chair,  in  his  high-peaked  nightcap,  and  dancing  a 
nuptial-dance.  The  joke  is  well  meant,  but  it  is  rather  disa¬ 
greeable.  If  innate  good  nature,  and  a  tameness  and  timidity 
taught  him  by  oppression,  had  not  tied  too  many  fetters  upon 
the  satire  of  the  poet,  he  would,  in  consequence  of  his  excellent 
talents,  have  arrived  at  something  distinguished.' 

We  cannot  but  coincide  in  what  this  writer  says  respecting 
Claudius's  satirical  style  and  form  of  w'riting.  And  at  to  his 
humour,  it  is  certainly  of  a  very  pecidiar  kind.  Somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Geiler  and  Father  Abraham  a  St.  Clara,  authors 
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already  referred  to,  Claudius,  in  a  satirical  manner,  inculcates 
principles  of  religion,  patriotism,  chanty,  love  for  study,  and 
general  usefulness.  And  whatever  may  be  said,  (and  we  think, 
justly  too,)  of  the  cant,  mannerism  and  mysticism,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  in  his  later  productions,  in  some  of  his 
earlier  works,  he  certainly  displays  satirical  powers  of  no  common 
order,  as  also  a  highly  pleasing  naivity,  good  nature,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language.  Jacobi,  the  celebrated  German  philosopher 
and  author,  referring  to  Claudius,  says :  ‘  The  AVandsbeck 
Courier  has  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Germany.  He 
not  only  delivered  his  messages  (i.  e.  his  instructions),  to  the 
rich  townspeople,  but  he  also  acquitted  himself  of  his  arduous 
and  honourable  task  towards  the  needy  and  oppressed  both  in 
towns  and  nllages.  Were  a  tax  to  be  levied  for  every  large  and 
small  window,  which  the  Waiidsbeck  Courier,  in  his  calling, 
has  been  knocking  at.  Master  Pitt,  (meaning  the  late  British 
Minister,)  would  smile  with  complacency  at  the  great  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  them.' 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  character  and 
writings  of  a  man,  who  wholly  differs  from  all  those  of  whom  we 
have  been  treating.  We  refer  to  Jean  Paul  Frederick  Richter, 
or  simply  Jean  Paul,  (17G3,  1825,)  as  he  is  freciuently  called. 
Mauy  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  already  acquainted  w  ith  this 
author  of  the  finest  modem  German  humorous  writings,  and 
must  have  been  stmek  with  the  powers  of  his  gigantic  mind. 
In  his  writings  human  life  assumes  various  poelico-real  as¬ 
pects.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  and 
lively  humour,  and  sometimes  in  a  mood  of  melancholv  and  un- 
•  spcakablc  sadness.  At  one  time  it  is  full  of  raockeiy,  sarcjistic 
and  bitter ;  at  another,  it  is  playful,  innocent,  naive,  and  revel¬ 
ing  in  a  bliss  and  mental  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 

But  what  ranks  Jean  Paul  among  the  most  superior  minds,  is 
liis  innate  nobleness  of  disposition,  his  transcendent  virtues,  and 
the  pure  fire  by  which  his  w  hole  being  seems  to  be  penetrated. 
Herein  he  much  resembles  the  admirable  Schiller,  Lessing,  as 
also  his  younger  brother  poet,  William  Hauff,  and  many  others. 
Like  them,  he  is  the  defender  of  oppressed  virtue,  morality,  and 
justice.  ^  There  is  hardly  a  crime  of  the  age,^  says  one  of  his 
l>anegyri8ts,  *  which  his  eagle  eye  does  not  detect  and  unveil, 
which  his  amiable  feelings  have  not  guarded  us  against,  or  which 
his  clevef  persiflage  has  not  chastised.  And  there  is  nothing 
innocent  and  beautiful,  there  is  no  virtue  of  the  age,  w  hich  Jean 
Paul  has  not  acknowledged  and  set  up  as  an  example,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  pictures.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this 
author’s  works,  must  be  sought  for  in  his  amiable  and  placid 
temper.* 
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But  CTcn  this  masterly  painter  of  human  life  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  free  from  faults.  His  style,  for  example,  though  on  the 
whole  extremely  brilliant,  displays,  now  and  then,  traits  of 
mannerism ;  and  his  wit,  too,  as  if  nature  had  not  liberally 
bestowed  it  upon  him,  is  not  seldom  rather  too  recherche,  too 
forced.  His  inclination,  moreover,  for  allusions,  is  so  palpable, 
as  to  impart  to  some  of  his  writings  a  want  of  tact  and  sesthetical 
keeping.  Taken,  however,  all  in  all,  Jean  Paul  stands  unrivalled. 
To  criticize  even  the  smallest  of  his  productions,  would  be  no  easy 
task,  and  one  requiring  more  space  than  we  can  at  present 
possibly  allot  to  it.  We  hope,  however,  to  place  before  the 
reader,  ere  long,  a  notice  of  the  writings  of  this  gifted  author, 
luid  in  the  meantime  refer  them  to  the  *  Life  ’  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

One  of  the  most  successful  followers  of  the  last  mentioned 
author,  is  Saphir.  With  a  rich  imagination,  and  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  humour,  this  comic  satirist  is  quite  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Those  who  iu*e  acquainted  with  the  Austrian  capital  and 
its  social  life,  will  find  his  writings  to  be  a  real  treasure.  His 
numerous  articles  are  full  of  playfulness,  and  contain  a  vein 
of  the  most  costly  wit :  and  even  to  future  generations  they 
will  alford  much  scope  for  mirth  and  hearty  laughter.  His  best 
works  are  :  ‘  The  Wild  Hoses,'  and  the  ‘  Humoristic  Evenings.^ 
In  the  making  of  puns,  Saphir  is  without  a  superior. 

Falk  (177() — 182f>),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  *  Goethe  por¬ 
trayed  from  familiar  Personal  Intercourse,' a  production  which  has 
l>een  exceedingly  well  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  modern  German  satirists.  His  ehief  eompositions  are  : 
‘  l)er  Mensch  nnd  die  Hehlen,'  '  Die  heiligen  Graber  zu  Como,' 
*  Die  Gel)cte,'  ‘  Die  Eitelkeit,'  ‘  Schmauserei,'  '  Jeremiadc,' 
‘Die  Mode,'  ‘Grotesken,'  and  ‘  Naivitiiten.'  All  these  works 
are  written  in  a  more  or  less  serio-comic  humour.  The 
latter  he  displays  in  ‘  Scaramutz  Reisen,'  ‘  Fdeetropolis,  oder  die 
8onnenstadt,'  and  ‘  Louisiade,'  w  orks,  all  of  which  betray  a  close 
resemblance  to  Peter  Pindar.  These,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
other  satires,  have  been  eollected  in  his  almanacs,  comprising  a 
period  of  six  years,  from  1797  to  180^3. 

Introduced  to  the  public  by  the  celebrated  Wielaiid,  the 
author  above  referred  to,  seems  to  have  disapjminted  many  of 
the  then  living  *  bels  esprits,'  which  perhaps  may  be  assigned 
as  the  reason  of  Falk's  having  given  up,  at  a  rather  early  |)eriod, 
satirical  authorship.  ‘  All  styles,'  says  Mcnz<?l,  ‘  whether  classic, 
romantic,  or  modern,  at  one  time  played  confusedly  through  his 
head.  These  he  endeavoured  to  combine  in  the  most  unnatural 
and  humorous  forms ;  but  seeing  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt. 
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he  soon  turned  from  the  varied  spectrum  to  a  more  concen¬ 
trated,  pure  and  simple  li^ht/  Menzcl  is  (piite  ri^ht,  in  as 
far  as  this  goes.  But  we  widely  difter  from  this  acute  critic, 
who  denies  to  Falk  originality,  and  a  powerful  sarcastic  hn- 
luour.  It  is  true,  that  tlie  latter  is  now  and  then  perhaps  too 
unsteady,  and,  that  inconsequence,  it  merely  ‘  grazes  objects,'  to 
use  MeuzePs  language,  ‘without  wounding  them  deeply  with  its 
sting.'  Yet  if  this  be  true,  as  also  the  notion  that  Falk  has 
not  the  acuteness  of  Lessing  or  Jean  Paul,  Swift  or  Borne, 
nor  the  happy  tact  of  Tieck  and  Lichtenberg,  it  is  eijually 
true,  that  all  these  defects  are  amply  compensated  by  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  comic  spirit,  even  and  amiable  temper,  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  most  exemplary  good  nature,  a  feature,  whicli 
at  a  later  period  he  displayed  by  founding  an  institution  in 
Weimar,  for  the  education  and  benefit  of  poor  orphans,  and  by  Ids 
constant  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  especially 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  language  of  this  author, 
though  now  and  then  a  little  forced,  is,  on  the  whole,  pure  and 
artless. 

Engel  (17  tl — 1802),  one  of  the  first  WTiters  of  Clcrinany,  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  the  reading  world  by  the  ‘  Lorenz  Stark.' 
This  work,  w  hich  contains  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  German  life  in  tow  ns,  during  the  ])ast  century, 
is  decidedly  Engel's  master-piece.  It  is  w  ell  conceived,  and  show  s 
in  a  favourable  light  the  author's  humour.  ‘  Der  Fiirstenspcigel,' 

‘  Ideas  on  Mimicry','  and  many  of  his  essays  in  his  ‘  Philaso|)h 
fiir  die  Welt,'  are  creations  of  the  highest  order.  The  style 
of  this  writer  is  excellent,  and  free  from  mannerism ;  his  lan- 
.  guage  is  correct,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  of  a  simple,  j)ure, 
and  yet  beautitul  oratory.  A  more  or  less  high  degree  of  |)cnc- 
tration,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  are  perceptible  in  all  his 
writings. 

llod’inann  (1776 — 1822),  better  known  as  Callot-IIoffmann,  in 
consequence  of  his  grotesque  ideas,  which  forcibly^  remind  us 
of  the  phautastic  productions  of  the  painter  Callot,  was  a  man 
of  great  genius.  He  is  the  head  or  founder  of  the  Romantic 
School,  ealled  the  ‘  School  of  Callot-IIothnanu.'  His  followers 
are  distinguished  by  their  predilection  for  the  magical,  terrible, 
and  a  kiml  of  humorous  sentimentalitv.  The  latter,  w  ith  a  due 
portion  of  dry  sarcastic  w  it,  and  grave  humour,  are  amalgamated 
in  Hotimann.  But  owing  to  a  settled  sadness  and  melancholy 
which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings,  the  latter  not  unfrequeutly 
excites  our  fear,  and  atl’ects  our  ft^elings,  rather  than  our  risible 
nerves.  Perhaps  the  oidy  works  of  Hotimann,  written  both 
in  au  amiable  and  witty  spirit,  are  the  ‘  Seltsame  Leiden 
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iind  Frcuden  eines  Tlieaterdichtcrs/  and  '  Klein  Zaclies.* 
Both  these  |)rodnctions  are  liighly  meritorious.  The  following 
creations  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  author^s  universal 
celebrity  :  *  Elixir  des  Tenfels/  ‘  Nachtstucke/  ‘  Seraphions- 
hriider/*  ‘  Lebensansichten  des  Kater  ]\Inrr/  ‘  ^leister  Eloh/ 

‘  Pliantasiestiicke/  ‘  Prinzessin  Brainbilla/  and  the  ‘  Eoppel- 
giinger.^ 

Jokes,  good-natnrc,  and  a  brilliant  temper,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  page  of  LangbeiiPs  (1757 — 1835)  delightfnl  writ¬ 
ings.  llis  forte  seems  to  be  to  consider  human  life  in  a  very 
humorous  light.  Cheerfulness,  openness,  philanthropy,  and 
straight-forwardness,  are  inseparable  from  him,  which,  mixed 
with  a  goodly  quantity  of  bonJiaitne,  arc  likewise  infused  in  all 
his  satirical  productions.  Langbein  is  particularly  happy  in 
his  politico-satirical  tales,  novels,  and  poems :  among  others  in 
his  trifle,  entitled,  'An  Hour’s  Instruction  in  Political  eco- 
nomv,’  which  is  written  in  the  manner  of  Philander  von  Sitte- 
wald. 

llippel  (1741 — 1790),  an  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Kant, 
the  great  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  critics  of  Ciermany, 
as  also  one  of  the  great  and  most  zealous  adversaries  of  the  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  then  prevailing  in  matters  connected  with  (ler- 
man  literature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  people,  is  one  of 
the  many  extraordinary  men  (lermany  gave  birth  to.  At  that 
tune,  w  hen  the  country  was  groaning  under  all  manner  of  op- 
]>re8sions,  abuses,  and  innovations,  when  \  oltaire,  the  prince 
and  apostle  of  atheism,  took  the  lead  in  learning  and  philo¬ 
sophical  research,  not  only  in  France,  but  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  counted  kings  and  princes  among  his  disciples, 
a  few  Germans  agreed  to  check  the  nuisance.  One  of  these  few, 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  This,  however,  not  being  the 
proper  i)lace  for  enlarging  on  the  benefits  w  hich  accrued  from 
his  activity  and  zeal  in  suppressing  this  evil,  we  must  only 
observe,  that  llippel  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  introducing  into 
his  literary  productions,  biblical  passages,  and  sacred  liymns,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effects  produced  by  the  insipid  and  im¬ 
moral  writings  of  the  day.  A  man  like  llippel,  endowed  with  so 
superior  and  philosophical  a  mind,  could  not  but  regard  the 
scriptures  as  too  siicred,  to  make  use  of  them  w  hen  dealing  with 
infidels  and  acknowledged  atheists.  The  only  weapons  he  did 
nse,  and  that,  too,  with  immense  elfcet,  were  his  arguments,  his 
reasonings,  or  his  logic;  with  them  he  combatted  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  with  tliem  likewise  he  defeated  them. 

Hippel’s  chefs  d’oenvrc  are  a  novel,  bearing  the  humorous 
title,  ‘  Lebenslaufe  nach  aufsteigender  Linie,’  i.  e.,  the  career  of 
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life  in  ascending'  gradations  ;  his  magnificent  *  Autobiography/ 
>vritten  under  the  assumed  name  of  Schlichtegroll,  which  is  a  kind 
of  fiction,  interspersed  with  innumerable  interesting  facts,  and 
which  forms  an  excellent  comnientarx’  to  the  former,  and  finally, 
his  treatise  on  marriage,  ‘  fiber  die  Ehe.^ 

In  the  work  first  mentioned,  we  find  a  full  review  of  the 
philosophical  dogmas  of  Kant,  as  also  various  maxims  collected 
during  the  course  of  a  practical  life,  all  of  which  are  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  a  lively  spirit,  and  not  unfrequently,  of  satirical  humour. 
•Deep  thought,  a  brilliant  faney,  and  a  remarkably  luminous 
and  polished  style,  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  two 
other  works.  Perhaps  less  beautiful,  though  extremely  inte¬ 
resting,  and  witty,  arc  '  Die  Kreuz  und  Qucrzfige  des  Ritters  A 
bis  Z,'  ‘  Uber  biirgerliche  Verbesscrung,^  [this  work  displays, 
now  and  then,  features  of  paradoxical  gravity]  ‘  Ilandzeich- 
nungen  nach  dcr  Natur,'  and  ^  Zimmermauu  I.  und  Pried- 
rich  11.' 

Distinguished  alike  as  a  humorist  and  a  powerful  satirical 
writer,  is  the  Count  Renzel  Sternau  (1707-1835).  In  wit, 
humour,  and  intellectual  gambols,  he  is  rivalled  by  Jeau  Paul 
only,  over  whom,  however,  Benzcl  Sternau  has  the  advantage, 
inasmueh  as  a  better  keeping  and  more  plan,  are  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  his  productions,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  ‘  Das  goldene  Kalb,'  a  sort  of  biography  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  spirited  and  good  humoured.  Next  to  this  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  the  ‘  Steinerner  Gast,'  a  work,  in  whieh  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memorv  oi 
those  spiritual  courts,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  long  since 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  '  Die  privatisireiuleii 
Ffirsten,'  is  but  mediocre,  with  little  geniality  about  it,  and  with¬ 
out  much  experience.  Far  better  are  his  ^  Pygmaen  Rriefe,' 
'Proteus,'  '  Titania,'  ‘  ^lorpheus,'  and  'Jason.'  In  the  earlier 
w Tilings  of  this  auihor,  a  variety  of  styles  (resembling  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  ^lusaeus  and  Kotzebue,  as  also  that  of  the  well- 
known  novelist  Zschokke,)  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  All 
tliese,  however,  Renzel  Sternau  at  a  later  period  gave  up,  in 
onler  to  form  one  of  his  ow  n,  which  is  distinguished  for  cor¬ 
rectness  and  elegance.  He  ranks  among  the  first  humorous 
authors  of  Germany. 

Great  as  a  pmctical  and  natural  philosopher,  and  as  a  wit  of 
the  very  first  class,  but  greater  still  as  a  man ;  plain,  disinte¬ 
rested,  benevolent,  obliging  and  modest,  was  Lichtenberg  (1712- 
1799);  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  satirist  Germany  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  next  to  Lessing,  perhaps  the  only  one,  in  whom  there 
were  combined  the  deepest  and  most  varied  knowledge  and  eru- 
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dition  witli  tlie  richest  luimour  and  taste.  ^Mlis  nature/  a  Ger¬ 
man  savant  says,  ‘  fitted  him  to  be  the  antagonist  of  all  that 
nonsense  of  sentimentality,  of  fanaticism  and  of  bombast,  which 
in  those  days  ruled  the  world,  and  to  annihilate  the  advocates  of 
such  by  his  severe  and  pointed  wit.^  To  ns  it  is  an  enigma,  how 
this  little  sickly  man,  who  not  seldom  had  to  close  his  lectures 
for  want  of  bodily  strength — how  he,  with  his  solitary  mode  of 
life,  could  have  lU’rived  at  the  surprising  and  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  w  orld  and  of  its  productions,  whieli,  in  the  garb  of  a 
superb  elocpience  and  c.austic  satire,  he  has  becpieathed  to  pos¬ 
terity.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  want  good-nature,  cheerfulness, 
the  noblest  sense  for  every  thing  moral,  and  an  unassuming 
mildness  of  character — features  which  never  left  him,  and  which 
obtained  the  esteem,  good  w  islies,  and  approbation  even  of  those 
whom  he  frccpiently  chastised.  ^lenzel,  speaking  of  Lichtcu- 
berg^s  good  humour  and  cheerfulness,  says :  '  It  is  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  sec  how  the  little  crooked  man  always  seizes  upon  the 
cheerful  side,  both  of  things  and  human  beings.’  lint  Lichteu- 
berg,  with  all  this,  combined  the  deepest  feeling,  of  which 
many  others,  as  for  example,  llippel  aucl  V  oltaire  were  so  desti¬ 
tute,  and  whom  Lichtenberg,  for  that  very  reason,  never  men¬ 
tions;  whereas  the  great  names  of  Thummel,  Jean  Paul,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Claudius,  and  many  others,  are  frequently  the  theme  of 
his  most  interesting  reflections.  Nothing  but  presumption, 
haughtiness,  and  hypocrisy,  could  make  him  lose  his  cipiani- 
mity ;  and  then,  imleed,  his  satirical  temper  was  boundless,  as 
for  instance,  in  his  ‘  Timones.’  In  this  work,  he  scourges  Lavatcr 
in  a  most  unmerciful  manner  on  account  of  his  love  for  pro- 
sclytism,  as  also  for  his  prcsunq)tion,  bombast,  and  his  ‘  Physiog¬ 
nomical’  absurdities.  To  these  circumstances  are  we  in¬ 
debted  for  his  magnificent  and  humorous  fragment,  entitled 
the  ‘  Ihirschcn  und  Sauschwanze.’  Had  this  inimitable  author 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  satirical  writings,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  satirists  the 
world  ever  saw.  ‘He,  indeed,’  a  yery  clever  German  author 
somewhere  says,  ‘  would  haye  been  the  man  to  write  a  ‘  theory 
on  the  ‘  Ridiculous.’  ’  On  a  subject  like  this,  his  wonderful 
talent  would  have  been  spent  less  in  vain,  than  by  explaining 
Hogarth’s  plates.  Speaking  of  these,  which  he  had  purchased 
ni  London,  and  at  a  later  period  presented  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  frecpient  v  isiters  that  came 
to  see  him  on  their  account,  he  says  :  ‘  Very  much  in  the  way 
ef  a  handsome  w  ife,  these  plates  proved  to  me  a  real  domestic 
‘affliction.”  Of  the  twelve  yolumes  of  Illustrations  to  Hogarth’s 
plates,  only  the  first  fiye  are  his ;  the  rest  were  added  by  his 
friends. 
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His  ‘  Pliysio^noniik/  and  the  polemical  satires  on  Lavater,  are 
extremely  witty,  and  not  unfrcqnently  ^ood-humourcd  ;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  ^ive,  as  we  could  w  ish,  fair  specimens 
of  his  style  of  writiu",  especially  of  such  of  them  as  refer  more 
or  less  to  Lavater’s  ‘  Physiognomical  Fragments  for  the  Ihomo- 
tion  of  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind  and  of  Universal  Love.’ 

Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  and  author  of 
'Phaedon,  or  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,*  ‘Lectures  ou  the 
Existence  of  Ood,’  &e.  &c.,  happened  on  one  occasion  to  say 
something  in  favour  of  Physiognomy.  Zimmermann,  an  intimate 
friend  and  admirer  of  Lavater,  without  further  ceremonv  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  prefixing,  to  the  four  pages  of 
xvhich  Mendelsohn’s  remarks  consisted,  a  kind  of  introduction, 
in  which  Lichtenherg  was  attacked  in  a  manner  at  once  coarse 


and  unjust,  he  brought  the  whole  thus  unnecessarily  before  tlie 
public.  Lichtenherg  answered  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  ‘  w  hich 
in  consequence  of  its  masterly  wit,’  as  Schlosser  says,  ‘  is  (juite 
as  remarkable  as  Lessing’s  ‘Eleven  Anti-(jot7.es.”  This  letter, 
and  Lessing’s  fugitive  satirical  pieces,  are  the  most  vehement 
specimens  which  the  (Jerman  language  contains  of  that  species 
of  hitter  irony,  directed  against  single  individuals,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  free  from  all  personal  abuse.  Lichtenherg  and 
Lessing  employed  very  ditlerent  styles  of  satire,  hut  both  are 
perfect  in  their  kind. 

In  the  letter  just  referred  to,  Lichtenherg  treats  Moses  ^len- 
delsohn  with  marked  respect,  and  directs  all  his  bitterness 


against  Zimmermann,  on  account  of  his  vulgar  and  rude 
introduction.  He  says,  with  inimitable  spirit,  that  this  treatise, 
combined  with  Zimmermann’s  preface,  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him  as  he  never  remembers  to  have  experienced  in  any 
previous  portion  of  his  life,  except  once — when  a  Psalm-book 
was  put  into  his  hands,  hound  up  w  ith  Till’s  ‘  Merry  Jester,’  (Til 
P^luenspiegel). 

‘  Liclitenherg’s  labours,’  Schlosser  says,  ‘  were  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  (lerman  culture,  inasmuch  as  he  contributed  to  free  the 


nation  from  servility,  and  from  the  subjection  of  their  ow  n  judg¬ 
ments  to  that  of  the  great  world ;  and  that  he  was  most  active 
in  creating  an  independent  feeling  in  his  countrymen  ;  and  all 
this  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  had  to  meet  with,  and 
the  outcry  of  evil-minded  persons,  as  also  the  clamour  of  the 
journals.’  Among  the  most  successful  of  Lichtenherg’s  satires, 
deserve  likewise  to  be  mentioned  the  ‘  lietrachtungen  uher 
Schliige,’  and  the  ‘  Vorschlag  zu  einer  Stubenuhr,’  tw  o  masterly 
productions,  which  are  particularly  distinguished  for  broad 
humour,  power,  and  beauty  of  language.  Lichtenherg  w  as,  and 
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still  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  mirth -loving  portion  of 
the  Germans.  It  is  said  that  Schiller,  in  the  last  few  days 
preceding  his  death,  whilst  in  a  state  of  delirium,  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  Liehtenherg  !  Lichtenberg  ! 

A  society,  of  which  two  sons  of  this  celebrated  author  are 
members,  has  lately  been  formed  in  Germany,  in  order  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  name.  At  one  of  its  meetings,  held  not  long 
since,  a  resolution  wiis  passed  to  the  ellect,  that  all  his  works  be 
republished,  and  also  that  those  ^IS.  articles,  which  for  certain 
reasons  had  not  appeared  before  the  public,  should  be  printed 
forthwith. 

Borne  (1807-1837)  is  one  of  the  more  recent  humorous  and 
politico- satirical  writers.  Though  originally  a  Jew,  Borne  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  charming  authors 
of  the  dav,  and  ns  next  to  none  in  matters  connected  w  ith  true 
learning  and  philosophical  acciuirements.  1 1  is  w  orks,  w  ritten 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Jean  Paid,  are  frequently  severe  and 
extremely  sarcastic.  Critical  coldness,  however,  though  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certain  degree  of  vis  coniica,  incessantly  accompany 
the  reader,  even  through  many  of  his  most  admired  satires. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  Borne  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  critic,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  satirical  writer.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  betrays  rare  talent,  and  possesses  innu¬ 
merable  striking  points,  which  confer  upon  his  critical  writings 
the  highest  praise.  Indeed,  if  w  e  mistake  not,  his  fame  purely  rests 
upon  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  style,  as  evinced  by  them. 
The  only  thing  w  e  are  able  to  discover  as  being  w  orthy  of  notice 
in  his  satires,  is  their  form,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  powers.  The  tile  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
them  in  a  degree  hardly  known  to  the  generality  of  satirical 
writings ;  hence  their  beauty  and  polish,  and  hence  likew  ise  that 
smoothness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  all 
Borne’s  productions,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  matter 
contained  within  these  forms  is  very  often  of  little  or  no  value. 

This  author,  nevertheless,  has  the  merit  of  having  freed  Ger¬ 
many  from  a  great  number  of  political  and  theological  abuses, 
and  of  having  weeded  the  German  literary  soil  from  numberless 
miserable  scribblers,  who  at  one  time  infested  the  country  with 
their  silly  productions.  A  democrat  of  the  first  water,  his  re¬ 
publican  spirit  may  be  best  judged  of  from  his  works,  which 
are  collected  under  the  titles  of  reviews,  fragments,  aphorisms, 
etc.  ‘  Die  Zeitschwingen,’  ‘  Die  Wage,’  and  the  *  Briefe  aus  Paris,* 
written  in  a  style  of  great  clearness  and  brilliancy,  are,  in  our 
opinion.  Borne’s  only  productions  that  will  escape  oblivion. 

He  died  at  Pari^,  a  voluntarv  exile. 

*  * 
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Another  satirical  writer  of  g^reat  eminence,  and  one  in  every  re¬ 
spect  resembling  the  last  mentioned,  is  Heine  (1797 — alive). 
He,  too,  was  formerly  a  Jew,  and  resided  at  Paris  as  a  voluntary 
exile.  Though  much  more  violent  than  Horne,  Heine\s  prose 
writings  arc  masterly,  and  eminent  for  brilliant  wit.  Hut 
Heine  is  not  only  a  magnificent  humorous  prose  writer.  He 
excels  as  the  first,  who,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Hyron,  introduced 
irony  and  sarcastic  humour  into  German  lyric  poetry.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  he  frequently  wants  the  depth  and 
energy  of  Hyron,  and  is  now  and  then  perhaps  too  free  and 
affected.  Yet,  in  his  inventions,  he  displays  unusual  powers  of 
mind,  as  also  an  exceedingly  fanciful  humour..  He  lacks  good 
nature,  disinterestedness,  and  benevolence — features  which  so 
favourably  distinguish  Jean  Paul,  Lichteuberg,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

His  '  Rciscbilder,’  or  Pictures  of  Travel,  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  is  written  with  the  utmost  elegance  of  expression,  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  style.  Rich  in  refined  liumour,  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  whole  abounds  in  passages  w  hich,  for  revolting  atheism 
leave  sometimes  even  the  worst  of  Voltaire's  far  behind.  Verj" 
beautiful  is  his  fragment  of  the  '  Florentinishe  Niichtc.'  And 
80  is  his  ‘  State  of  France,'  which  is  considered  his  best  work, 
and  which  has  met  with  immense  success  both  in  F ranee  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  many  other  more  or  less  famous  politico-satirical 
WTiters  of  recent  date,  and  the  last  w  e  shall  mention,  is  a  lawyer, 
Detmold  by  name,  who  is  favourably  distinguished  for  genuine 
good  humour,  acuteness  of  mind,  and  admirable  '  esprit.'  A 
work,  lately  published  by  this  clever  man,  bearing  the  title  of 
'  Randzcichnungcn,  is  remarkable  for  its  point  and  beauty  of 
language.  It  contains  two  political  satires,  in  which  the  author, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  combines  great  powers  of  observation, 
much  shrewdness,  and  an  easy  flow  of  spirit.  The  presence  of 
Detmold,  as  a  ready  and  uncompromising  wit,  is  hailed  by  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society.  The  follow  ing,  though  often  told, 
will  bear  repetition,  inasmuch  as  this  one  trait  will  point  out  his 
promptness  and  w  itty  turn  of  mind.  Seeing  one  day  in  one  of 
the  print  shops  of  Hanover  a  lull  length  portrait  of  the  c<- 
dexmnt  Hanoverian  minister  of  finance,  w  ho  w  as  represented  w  ith 
a  roll  of  paper  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  one  w  as  resting 
against  his  heart,  Detmold,  in  his  usual  dry  manner,  remarked 
to  a  friend  w  ho  happened  at  the  time  to  be  near  him,  that  the 
minister  was  very  appropriately  pourtrayed,  holding  the  budget 
in  one  hand,  and  covering  with  the  other  the  deficit. 

e  close  this  article  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
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regret.  It  has  afforded  us  iio  slight  gratification  in  review¬ 
ing  the  character  and  writings  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Germany,  and  in  having  introduced  tlicm  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  This  is  a  pleasure,  which,  moreover,  becoiiK's  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  there  were,  and  indeed  that  there  still  arc, 
many  more  of  such  talented  men.  Our  space  scarcely  admits 
more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  names  of  these  illustrious 
writers,  the  chief  of  whom  are  Logan,  Giinther,  Tieck,  Haller, 
Hagedorn,  llodmcr,  Kastner,  Chronegk,  Elias  Schlegel,  Pfctfel, 
Freiligrath,  &c.,  many  of  whom  are  yet  alive,  w  hilst  others  have 
long  since  left  this  world  of  trouble  and  instability.  Hut,  al¬ 
though  all  the  authors  whom  we  have  just  mentioned'  have 
written  some  of  the  finest  and  most  admired  satires,  vet  are 
few  of  them  satirical  writers,  ex  professo.  It  is  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  German  literati,  to  try  their  skill  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature.  Judging,  therefore,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  productions  of  the  above  authors  ought,  in  fact,  only 
to  he  considered  as  mere  experiments,  which,  as  such,  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  derive  the  utmost  regret  from  the 
consideration,  that  men  endow  ed  w  ith  so  supenor  minds,  should 
have  infinitclv  less  mcntjil  freedom  than  the  lowest  individual 
in  our  owui  countrv,  and  that  their  mental  creations  should 
have  hcen  and  still  be  dependent  on  the  pen  and  good-will  of 
the  censor.  In  our  country,  where  no  such  nuisance  and  re¬ 
straint  exist,  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  which  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  being  of  the  man,  w  ho  has  to  give  birth  to  the 
finest  thoughts,  under  such  degrading  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  Yet,  so  it  is.  The  government,  and  not  the 
German  public,  is  the  judge  of  native  talent,  and  the  former, 
likewise,  it  is,  which  cither  rewards  or  depreciates  the  genius  of 
those,  over  whom  it  exercises  its  sway.  If  depreciation  be 
the  result  of  perhaps  the  Inirdcst  mental  exertions,  w  ell  might 
the  German  author  bewail  his  lot,  and  s«ay,  with  Anaxiin- 
drides, — 

»j  xoXij  g/3ovXe5’  J  vouciiv  ouSev  figXfi. 

Thus  the  government  wills  it,  and  minds  no  laws. 

Would  it  were  otherwise!  Hut  it  is  for  us  to  take  a  lesson 
from  these  facts.  Let  us  liighly  prize  the  freedom  we  enjoy, 
and  presciw'c  it  in  all  its  integrity,  uncontaminated  by  the  foul 
touch  of  arbitrariness  and  oppression. 


Art.  V. _ Travels  in  North  America,  with  Geological  Ohsen^ations  on  the 

United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  Churles  Lyell,  Ksq., 

F*  H.S  ,  author  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology.*  In  two  volumes, 

with  coloured  lithographs  and  woodcuts.  London  :  J.  Murra)’. 

This  work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
travels.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  expressly  made  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  gives^  in  a  popular  form,  the  princi¬ 
pal  results  of  investigations  made  in  the  course  of  that  jonrnev, 
w  Inch,  as  published,  or  in  course  of  publication  in  various  scien¬ 
tific  journals,  are  now*  engaging  the  attention  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  geologists  of  our  own,  and  other  countries.  Moving  in 
iiighly  cultivated  society,  and  well  known  in  literary  and  scientific 
circles,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Lyell  had  suflieient  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  w  hat  he  jileased  of  American  life  and  manners ; 
and  his  volumes,  though  not  devoted  to  that  topic,  which  the 
plan  and  object  of  his  journey  alike  precluded,  are  not  destitute 
of  the  interest  and  relief  which  glimpses  of  society  and  social 
institutions  afford.  The  chief  value  of  this  j)art  of  the  work 
lies,  however,  not  in  the  extent,  but  in  the  soundness  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  LyelPs  observations.  He  did  not  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  either  to  investigate  or  describe  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
American  society ;  though  what  he  Invs  described  or  noticed, 
carries  on  the  face  of  it,  the  evidence  of  moderation  and  candour. 

Mr.  Lyell  landed  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1841,  and  sailed  from  the  same  port  for  Liverpool,  on  the 
18th  of  August  in  the  following  year.  One  of  the  first  objects 
which  attracted  his  attention  was  that  which,  it  is  said,  every 
Euroj)ean  tourist  sees  as  early  as  he  can, — Niagara.  The  falls 
appeared  to  Mr.  Lyell,  when  he  first  saw'  them,  at  three  miles 
distance,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  them,  and  nothing  in 
view  but  the  green  wood,  the  falling  water,  and  the  white  foam, 
— more  beautiful,  but  less  grand  than  he  had  expected.  A  nearer 
and  more  thorough  study  of  them,  prolonged  through  several 
days,  during  which,  he  liad  full  leisure  to  gaze  on  them  for 
hours,  from  above  and  below,  and  when  he  had  heard  tlie  thun¬ 
dering  roar  of  their  waters  far  and  near,  in  every  direction, 
and  amidst  the  unbroken  forest  solitudes  of  Goat  Island,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  comprehend  the  wonders  of  the  scene,  and  to 
feel  its  full  magnificence.  Still,  geologist-like,  he  could  not, 
even  amidst  all  this,  resist  being  carried  away  in  fancy  to  Mount 
Etna,  or  refrain  from  meditating  on  the  analogy  of  geological 
instruction  afforded  by  these  two  widely  separated  scenes. 

*  Etna,*  says  he,  *  presents  us  not  merely  with  an  image  of  the  power 
of  subteruineau  heat,  but  a  recoid  also  of  the  vast  period  of  lime  dur- 
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ing  which  that  power  has  been  exerted.  A  majestic  mountain  has 
been  produced  by  volcanic  action,  yet  the  time  of  which  the  volcano 
forms  the  register,  however  vast,  is  found  by  the  geologist  to  be  of 
inconsiderable  amount,  even  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  earth's  his* 
tory.  In  like  manner  the  falls  of  Niagara  teach  us  not  merely  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  power  of  moving  water,  but  furnish  us  at  the  same  time 
with  data  for  estimating  the  enormous  lapse  of  ages  during  which  that 
force  has  operated.  A  deep  and  long  ravine  has  been  excavated, 
and  the  river  has  required  ages  to  accomplish  the  task ;  yet  the  same 
region  affords  evidence  that  the  sum  of  these  ages  is  as  nothing,  and 
as  the  work  of  yesterday,  when  compared  to  the  antecedent  periods 
of  which  there  are  monuments  in  the  same  district.' — vol.  i.  p.  28. 

Having  established,  on  the  highest  grounds  of  probability,  the 
fact  that  the  cataract  has  receded  from  Queenstown  heights  to 
its  present  position,  Mr.  Lyell  inquires,  at  what  rate  has  this 
retrogression  been  effected  ?  This,  he  truly  says,  will  always  be 
a  question  of  insuperable  difficulty,  ‘because  at  every  step, 
new  strata  have  been  successively  exposed  at  tlie  base  of 
the  precipice.  According  to  their  softer  or  harder  nature,  the 
undermining  process  must  have  been  accelerated  or  retarded.' 
Some  pages  before,  when  noticing  cursorily  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Bakewell,  juu.,  ‘that  in  the  forty  years  preceding  1830,  the 
Niagara  had  been  going  back  at  the  rate  of  about  a  yard  annu¬ 
ally,'  he  had  stated  his  opinion,  tliat  ‘  one  foot  per  year  would 
be  a  much  more  probable  Conjecture,  in  which  case,  thirty-five 
thousand  years  would  have  been  required  for  the  retreat  of  the 
falls  from  the  escarpment  of  Queenstown  to  their  present  site, 
if  ice  could  assume  that  the  retrograde  movement  had  been  uniform 
throughout/  which,  how  ever,  as  he  there  also  observes,  ‘  could 
not  have  been  the  case,'  as  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  exca¬ 
vation,  the  height  of  the  precipice,  the  hardness  of  the  materials 
at  its  base,  and  the  quantity  of  fallen  matter  to  be  removed,  must 
have  varied.  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  with  regard  to  the  future 
retrocession  of  the  Falls, — 

‘That  when  they  have  travelled  back  two  miles,  the  massive  lime¬ 
stone  which  now  crops  out  at  the  top  of  the  Falls,  will  then  be  at 
their  base;  and  that  its  great  hardness  may  perhaps  effectually  stop 
the  excavating  process,  if  it  should  not  have  been  previously  arrested 
by  the  descent  of  large  masses  of  the  same  rock  from  the  cliff  above. 
It  will  also  appear  that  the  Falls,  (which  have  already  lost  forty  feet  of 
perpendicular  height  for  every  mile  they  have  receded)  will  conti¬ 
nually  diminish  in  height ;  and  should  they  ever  reach  Lake  Erie, 
they  will  intersect  entirely  different  strata  from  those  over  which  they 
are  now  thrown.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  45,  46. 

Here  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave  Niagara,  for  interesting 
Rs  are  Mr.  Lyell's  subsequent  discussions  respecting  the  district 
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through  wliich  it  flows,  he  finds  it  too  long  for  liis  own  pages ; 
how  much  more  so  then  for  ours  !  The  subject  we  shall  next 
advert  to,  shows  that  while  those  changes,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  which  preceded  the  last  elevation  of  the  tabic  land 
between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  were  going  on,  the  Divine 
Author  of  creation  M  as  elaborating  for  the  use  of  man  one  ot  the 
most  8er\'iceable  of  all  the  productions  of  his  hand. 

In  October  1841,  Mr.  Lyell,  having  previously  seen  the  car¬ 
boniferous  strata  at  Blossberg,  in  Pennsylvania,  visited  some  of 
the  large  mines  of  anthracite  coal,  amidst  the  inclined  strata  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains. 

‘  The  rocks  of  this  chain  consist  of  the  silurian,  devonian,  and  car¬ 
boniferous  groups,  which  are  folded  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
a  great  lateral  pressure  wlien  in  a  soft  and  yielding  state  ;  large  por¬ 
tions  having  been  afterwards  removed  by  denudation.  No  traveller 
can  fail  to  remark  the  long  and  uniform  ridges,  with  intervening  val¬ 
leys,  like  so  many  gigantic  ridges  and  furrows,  which  mark  the  geo¬ 
graphical  outline  of  this  region  ;  and  these  external  features  are  found 
by  the  geologist  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stratihed  rocks.* — vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  arc  immense.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pottsville,  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen 
scams  of  anthracite  coal,  several  of  m  hich  arc  more  than  two, 
others  more  than  three  yards  thick.  Others,  again,  form  a 
mass  of  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  '  without  any  greater  interpolated 
matter  than  two  thin  layers  of  clay,  with  stigmariic.^ 

‘At  Mauch  Chunk,  or  the  Bear  Mountain,  this  remarkable  bed  of 
anthracite  is  quarri^'d  in  the  open  air,  and  removed  bodily  together 
with  the  overlying  sandstone,  forty  feet  thick,  the  summit  of  the  hill 
being  ‘sculped,’  as  one  of  the  miners  expressed  it.  The  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  represented  by  this  enormous  mass  of  anthracite, 
must,  before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  pro¬ 
bably  between  200  and  300  feet  thick.* — vol.  i.  p.  85. 

Tlic  superficial  area  of  the  entire  Alleghany,  or  Appallachian 
coal  field,  to  which  the  measures  just  noticed  belong,  amounts, 
according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  to 
sixty-three  thousand  square  miles.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of 
several,  which  Mr.  Lycll’s  geological  map  displays. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Appallachian  coal  field,  and  that  of 
Illinois,  though  now  distant  from  each  other  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  at  their  nearest  extremities,  and  separating  at 
the  other,  or  northern  end,  to  treble  that  distance,  were  once 
once  continuous  field,  the  elevated  middle  portion  of  which  has 
been,  in  some  remote  period,  removed  by  denudation.  In  dis- 
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cu8siug  witli  an  American  geologist  the  probability  of  this 
former  continuity,  and  the  possible  extension  of  the  strata  over 
the  flat  dome,  in  the  middle  part  of  which,  Cincinnati  is  built, 
Mr.  Lycll  states  that  they  endeavoured  to  calculate  the  height 
which  the  central  ai*ea  would  have  attained,  if  the  formation 
80  removed,  were  again  restored.  Estimating  the  thickness  of 
the  strata  of  coal,  subjacent  conglomerate,  Devonian  and  upper 
Silurian  beds,  wliich  must  have  been  carried  away,  from  the 
mean  of  their  aggregate  dimensions  on  the  east  and  west  of 
Cincinnati,  at  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet,  and  supposing 
these  strata  rcpljiced  on  the  tops  of  the  blue  limestone  hills, 
near  Cincinnati,  which  are  about  fourteeu  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  they  found  the  height  of  the  dome  would  be 
nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  which  exceeds  the 
average  elevation  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Hut  supposing  these  tw'o  great  coal  fields  to  have  been  thus 
united  at  one  time,  w  hence  is  it  that  the  anthrjicite  of  the  Ap- 
pallachian  chain  and  the  bituminous  coal  of  Illinois,  ^originating 
as  they  did  from  precisely  the  same  species  of  plants,  and  formed 
at  the  same  period,  should  have  become  so  very  different  in 
their  chemical  composition?’  Indeed,  to  reach  this  question, 
we  arc  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  former  union  of  the  Illinois 
and  Appallachian  fields,  for  the  coal  at  Blossbcrg,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  that  at  Brow  nville,  and  throughout  the  Pittsburgh 
seam,  is  bituminous.  In  the  specimens  which  Mr.  Lyell  obtained 
from  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  the 
strata  are  undisturbed,  the  (juantity  of  gaseous  matter  w  as  found 
by  Dr.  John  Percy  of  Birmingham — 

*  To  be  in  the  proportion  of  19  percent,,  the  rest  being  carbon  and 
ash;  ’Jndly.  In  ll»e  coal  at  Frostburg,  in  Maryland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Alleghany  chain,  where  the  strata  have  undergone  but  slight  dis¬ 
turbance,  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  was  found  to  be  9J  per 
cent. ;  3rdly.  In  the  Pennsylvanian  anthracite  of  the  LehigJi  and 
Mauch-Chunk  mines,  the  volatile  ingredients  are  about  5  per  cent.’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  248. 

Ordinarily,  on  the  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  matter,  ranges  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  From 
this  point,  w  here  it  is  level  and  unbroken,  it  becomes  progres¬ 
sively  debituminized  as  the  field  stretches  towards  the  bent  and 
distorted  *  rocks  of  the  south-east,  where,  as  at  Pottsvilic,  the 
strata  having  been  actually  turned  over,  it  is  found  to  contain 
only  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  'thus  becoming,  as 
Mr.  Lyell  says,  a  genuine  anthracite.’ 

*  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig,  and  other  eminent  che¬ 
mists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  mutter  are  buried  in  the  eartin 
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exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air, 
they  decompose  slowly,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting 
with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means  they  become 
gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  w’ood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of  decom¬ 
position  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chieHy 
by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we 
illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to  Bischolf,  the  in¬ 
flammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and 
are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant  gas.  The 
disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various  names  of  splint  coal, 
glance  coal,  culm,  and  many  others  have  been  given. 

'  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Appallachian  coal-field,  there  is  an  in¬ 
timate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  vo¬ 
latile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  beat  of  the  gases 
and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements  took 
place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appallachian  strata.  It  is  well 
known,  that  at  the  present  period,  thermal  w’aters  and  hot  vapours 
burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not 
fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from  the  carbo¬ 
niferous  rocks.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

While  in  the  district  where  anthracite  is  burnt,  Mr.  Lyell 
had  expressed  a  decided  preference  of  it  to  the  bituminous  coal. 
It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  read  what  old  association  afterwards 
induces  him  to  say,  on  the  other  side, — 

•At  length  we  reached  Laurel  Hill,  so  called  from  its  rhododen¬ 
drons,  the  last  of  the  great  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.  From 
this  height  we  looked  down  upon  a  splendid  prospect;  the  low  undu¬ 
lating  country  to  the  west  appearing  spread  out  far  and  wide  before 
us,  and  glowing  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
small  town  of  Union,  its  site  being  marked  by  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  pleased  us  by  recalling  to  our  minds  a  familiar  feature  in  the 
English  landscape,  not  seen  in  our  tour  through  the  regions  where 
they  burn  anthracite  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

At  Brownville,uear  Union,  the  Pittsburgh  scam  breaks  out  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  Mouougaheln,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Ohio, 
near  the  water’s  edge,  aud  Miorizoutal  galleries  may  be  driven 
every  where  at  very  slight  expence,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain 
themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden  with  coal  aud  attached  to  each 
other,  glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to  deliver  their  burthen 
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into  barges  moored  to  the  rivcr^s  bank.  The  same  seam  is  seen 
at  a  distance  on  the  riglit  bank,  breaking  out  horizontally  in 
difterent  places,  in  a  sketch  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  inserted  (vol.  ii. 
p.  27),  and  may  be  followed,  he  says,  the  whole  way  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  fifty  miles,  retaining  nearly  the  same  horizontal  direction. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  mammal  remains 
which  Mr.  Lvell  met  with  in  his  travels.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  whence  these  have  been  procured  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  of  which  we  have  the 
follow  ing  description  ; — 

*  Two  days  after  I  reached  Cincinnati,  I  sot  out  in  company  with  two 
naturalists  of  lliat  city,  Mr  Buchanan  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Anthony,  who 
kindly  offered  to  be  niy  guides,  in  an  excursion  to  a  place  of  great 
geological  celebrity  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Kentucky,  called 
Big  Bone  Lick,  where  the  bones  of  mastodons,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
tinct  quadrupeds,  liad  been  dug  up  in  extraoidinary  abundance. 
Having  crossed  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  we  passed  through  a  forest 
far  more  magnificent  for  the  size  and  variety  of  its  trees  than  any  we 
had  before  seen.  The  tulip  tree,  (liliodendron  tulipi/et'um,)  the  buck¬ 
eye,  a  kind  of  horse  chesnut,  the  shagbark  hickory,  the  beach,  the 
oak,  the  elm,  the  chesnut,  the  locust-tree,  the  sugar- maple,  and  the 
willow,  were  in  perfection;  but  no  coniferous  trees — none  of  the 
long  leaved  pines  of  the  southern  Atlantic  border,  nor  the  cypress, 
cedar,  and  hemlock  of  other  states.  These  forests,  where  there  is  no 
undergrowth,  are  called  *  wood  pastures.’  Originally  the  cane  co¬ 
vered  the  ground,  but  when  it  was  eaten  up  by  the  cattle,  no  new 
crop  could  get  up,  and  it  was  replaced  by  grass  alone. 

*  Big  Bone  Lick  is  distant  from  Cincinnati  about  twenty-three  miles 

in  a  south-west  direction.  The  intervening  country  is  composed  of 
the  blue  argdlaceous  limestone  and  marl  before  nientioned,  the  beds 
of  which  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  form  flat  table-lands,  intersected 
by  valleys  of  moderate  depth.  In  one  of  these,  watered  by  the  Big- 
Bone  Creek,  occur  the  boggy  grounds  and  springs  called  Licks.  The 
term  Lick  is  applied  throughout  North  America  to  those  marshy 
swamps  where  saline  springs  break  out,  and  which  are  frequented  by 
deer,  buffalo,  and  other  wild  animals,  for  the  sake  of  the  salt,  whetiier 
dissolved  in  the  water,  or  thrown  down  by  evaporation  in  the  summer 
season,  so  as  to  encrust  the  surface  of  the  marsh.  Cattle  and  wild 
beasts  devour  this  incrustation  greedily,  and  burrow'  into  the  clay 
impregnated  with  salt,  in  order  to  lick  the  mud.  •  •  ♦  *  • 

‘Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  w'ild  bisons  or 
buffaloes  crowded  to  these  springs,  but  they  have  retreated  for  many 
years,  and  are  now  as  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  mastodon 
Itself.  Mr.  Phinnel,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  culled  our  attention 
to  two  buffalo  paths  or  trails,  still  extant  in  the  woods  here,  both  lead¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  springs.  One  of  these  in  particular,  w  hich  fiist 
strikes  off  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  (ium  Lick,  is  afterwards 
traced  eastward  through  the  forest  for  several  miles.  It  was  three  or 
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four  yards  wide,  only  partially  overgrown  with  grass,  and,  sixty  years 
ago,  was  as  hard,  bare,  and  well  trodden,  as  a  high  road. 

*The  bog  in  the  spots  where  the  salt  springs  rise,  is  so  soft,  that  a 
man  may  force  a  pole  down  into  it  many  yards  perpendicularly.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  horses,  cows,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  are  now  occasionally  lost  here  ;  and  that  a  much  greater 
number  of  wild  animals  were  mired  formerly.  It  is  well  known,  that 
during  great  droughts  in  the  Pampas  ol  South  America,  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  deer  throng  to  the  rivers  in  such  numbers,  that  the  foie- 
most  of  the  crowd  are  pushed  into  the  stream  by  the  pressure  of 
others  behind,  and  are  sometimes  carried  away  by  thousands  and 
drowned.  In  their  eagerness  to  drink  the  saline  water  and  lick  the 
salt,  the  heavy  mastodons  and  elephants  seem  in  like  manner  to  have 
pressed  upon  each  other,  and  sunk  in  these  soft  quagmires  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.* — ib.  pp.  61 — 65. 

The  greater  proportion,  both  of  the  entire  skeletons  of  extinct 
animals,  and  the  separate  bones,  says  Mr.  Lyell,  have  been 
taken  up  from  black  mud,  about  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  creek.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  (belong¬ 
ing,  it  is  reckoned,  to  no  fewer  tluin  one  hundred  distinct  iiuli- 
vidualvs)  elephant,  e,  primiyenius,  (of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  remains  of  twenty  have  been  found)  stag,  horse,  n.egalonyx, 
and  bison.  Mr.  Lvell  saw  the  remains  of  the  comnion  bison, 
in  great  numbers,  in  a  superficial  stratum  recently  cut  open 
in  the  river’s  bank;  but  whether  this  species  has  ever  been 
seen  in  such  a  situation  as  to  prove  it  to  have  been  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  mastodon,  he  was  unable  to  ascertain. 
He  considers  that  the  horse,  whose  remains  are  found  in 
the  swamps  of  Kentucky,  probably  differed  as  much  from 
our  Equus  cabnUitSj  as  the  zebra  or  wild-ass  docs,  and  ‘  as 
that  found  at  Newborne,  in  North  Carolina,  a|)pcars  to  have 
done.’  Mr.  Lyell  himself  procured  from  these  licks  little  more 
than  a  few  teeth  of  buffaloes  and  immature  mastodons.  In  his 
researches  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful;  and  the  reader  will  find  the  account  of  his  journey  in 
those  states  replete  with  entertainment. 

It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  have  observed 
the*  fnigment  of  a  fossilized  human  skeleton,  imbedded  in 
a  slab  of  limestone  from  Gnadalonpc,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Rriti'^h  Museum.  In  the  museum  at  Charleston, 
Mr.  Lyell  saw  a  fossilized  human  skull  similarly  imbedded, 
which  he  was  told  belonged  to  the  same  individual.  The  skull 
is  wanting  in  the  British  specimen.  M  liat  follows  is  jdso 
deserving  of  notice,  since,  in  the  whole  range  of  geological 
rt'search,  there  is  no  subject  of  higher  interest  than  tliat  of  human 
fossils. 
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*  When  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  present  at  several  meetings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  In  the  museum  of  the  former  body,  1  was  shown  a  lime- 
sioiiefrom  Santas,  in  Brazil,  procured  by  Captain  Elliot,  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy,  which  contains  a  human  skull,  teeth,  and  other  bones, 
together  with  fragments  of  shells,  some  of  them  retaining  a  portion 
of  their  colour.  The  rock  is  less  solid  than  that  of  Guadaloupc, 
which  it  resembles.  We  are  informed  that  the  remains  of  several 
hundred  other  human  skeletons,  imbedded  in  a  like  calcareous 
tufa  were  dug  out  at  the  same  place  about  the  year  1827.  The  soil 
covering  the  solid  stone  supported  a  growth  of  large  trees,  which 
covered  the  face  of  a  hill  on  the  side  of  tlie  river  Santas.  The. height 
above  the  sea  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
notes  obtained  by  Dr.  Meigs  from  Captain  Elliot  were  not  fuller.  1 
observed  serpulte  in  the  rock,  a  shell  which  the  natives  would  not 
have  carried  inland  for  food.  On  the  whole,  therelore,  1  should  infer, 
though  we  need  further  evidence,  that  this  stone  has  emerged 
from  the  sea,  and  that  there  had  been  previously  a  submergence  of 
dry  land,  perhaps  the  site  of  an  Indian  buiial  ground^ — vol.  i. 

pp  200,  201. 

Among  the  subjects  which  attracted  most  of  Mr.  LyelPs 
attention,  is  the  cause  of  the  parallel  ridges  observable  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  Erie  (vol.  ii.  j)p.  85 — 80),  and  Ontario  (vol.  i. 
p.  24,  ii.  pp.  103 — 100).  We  regret  that  we  cannot  extract  the 
description  of  those  on  the  lake  Ontario,  respecting  which 
Mr.  Lycll  observes  : — ‘  With  the  exception  of  the  parallel  roads, 
or  shelves,  in  Glen  Roy,  and  some  neighbouring  glens  in  the 
western  highlands  in  Scotland,  1  never  saw  so  remarkable  an 
example  of  banks,  terraces,  and  accnmnlation  of  stratified  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  maintaining  over  wide  areas  so  perfect  a  hori- 
zontality,  as  in  this  district  north  of  Toronto.'  The  reader  will 
find  these  descriptions  highly  inteTesting,  and  the  disquisition 
on  the  cause  of  tltcin,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  lOG — 12,  is  no  less  instruc¬ 
tive  than  it  is  entertaining. 

The  only  other  geological  topic  to  which  we  can  refer,  in 
connection  with  these  volumes,  is  the  ancient  footmarks  of  birds 
and  reptiles  which  have  been  traced  in  various  places  in  the 
sandstone.  This  subject  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  sonte  ob¬ 
servations  of  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  but  the  extracts  in  which  they  are  enibcKlied  are 
larger  than  our  limits  permit,  greatly  as  we  regret  their  omis¬ 
sion. 

The  reader  may  find,  in  vol.  i.  p.  252,  an  account  of  some 
ancient  specimens  of  the  same  kind  seen  by  ^Ir.  Lyell,  in  the 
red  sandstone  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river ;  and  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  IGG,  Mr.  Lycll  describes  some  footsteps  of 
racoons  and  oppossnms  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  made  but  a 
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few  hours  previously,  and  some  of  which  were  already  half 
filled  with  fine  blown  sand,  ‘  shewing  the  process  by  which  dis¬ 
tinct  casts  may  be  formed  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  in  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  quartzose  sandstone/  But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits 
in  reference  to  the  geological  matter  of  Mr.  LyeH’s  volumes,  and 
now  therefore  leave  it,  fully  acquiescing  in  his  remark,  (vol.  i. 
p.  19),  though  few  of  our  extracts  and  references  have  exempli¬ 
fied  it,  ‘that  we  must  turn  to  the  New  Worlds  if  we  wish  to  see 
in  perfection  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  earth’s  history,  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  its  earliest  inhabitants.’  In  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  paper,  we  shall  notice  the  more  miscellaneous 
topics  which  usually  engage  the  traveller’s  attention — politics, 
institutions,  society,  antiquities,  personal  incident  and  adven¬ 
ture. 

From  Halifax,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lyell  first  touched 
the  American  shore,  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  thence  to  New- 
haven,  Springfield,  New'  York,  Albany,  the  ^lohawk  Valley, 
Niagara,  Philadelphia,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  back 
again  to  Boston,  in  which  city  he  remained  several  weeks, 
having  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Geology, 
at  the  Lowell  Institute  there.  Early  in  December,  he  set  out 
again  on  a  tour  to  the  southern  states,  traversing  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Having  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  he  again  visits  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  different  parts  of  Kentucky,  passing  by  Pittsburg 
and  Cincinnati,  to  Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  again.  Thence  he 
proceeds  by  IjJike  Ontario,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  through  Vermont,  once  more  to  Boston ;  and 
finally  leaves  that  city  for  Halifax,  w  hence,  after  exploring  some 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  embarks  for 
Liverpool.  This  is  the  general  outline  of  his  tour,  which  was 
further  diversified  bv  numerous  excursions,  usuallv  with  some 
American  geological  friend. 

Our  author’s  engagement  at  Boston,  and  frequent  visits  to 
the  city,  gave  him  good  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  education  in  ^lassachusetts.  Of  this  he  makes  a  remarkably 
favourable  report.  He  also,  in  common  with  all  well-informed 
travellers,  sj>eaks  very  highly  of  the  tone  of  society  in  Boston. 
‘The  mingling  of  the  professors,  both  literary  and  scientific, 
with  the  eminent  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  and  priucii  al 
merchants  of  the  place,  forms  a  society  of  a  superior  kind  ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  several  persons  who,  having  inherited 
ample  fortunes,  have  successfully  devoted  their  lives  to  original 
researches  in  historj’^  and  other  departments.’  There  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  a  widely-extended  thirst  for  knowledge  among 
the  people,  us  is  proved  by  the  large  attendance  of  all  classes  on 
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literary  and  scientific  lectures.  The  number  of  tickets  granted 
for  Mr.  Lyeirs  lectures,  amounted  to  4,500;  and  ‘the  class 
usually  consisted,'  he  says,  ‘  of  more  than  3,000  persons,'  so 
that  ‘it  >^as  necessary  to  divide  them  into  two  sets,  and  repeat 
to  one  of  them,  the  next  afternoon,  the  lecture  delivered  ou 
the  preceding  evening.'  And  such  an  audience  appears  to  be 
no  uncommon  thing,  even  when  the  lecturer  has  not  the  adven¬ 
titious  advantage  of  novelty,  or  connng  from  a  great  distance. 
The  hearers  were  of  both  sexes,  of  every  station, — from  the 
most  affluent  and  the  most  learned,  to  the  humblest  mechanic, 
— ‘all  well  dressed,  and  observing  the  utmost  decorum.'  This 
mode  of  acepuring  know  ledge  must  indeed  be  a  very  favourite 
one  at  Boston  ;  for  it  a})pcars,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Everett, 
since  minister  of  the  United  States,  in  this  country,  but  for¬ 
merly  governor  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  that  twenty- six 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  citv,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Lowell  Institute,  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by 
13,5(K)  persons. 

When  at  Boston,  in  April,  1842,  our  author  had  his  attention 
ver\’  strongly  drawn  to  the  comparative  character  of  educational 
institutions  in  England  and  the  United  States.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  spcjiks  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation  respecting  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  of  education.  We  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  enter  now  into  a  controversy  so  weighty  and 
difficult,  as  that  w  Inch  Mr.  Lycll  liere  oj)en8  up ;  though  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  him,  that  the  all  but  total  supprcs^ion  of  university 
teaching  by  professional  lectures,  is  a  serious  injury  to  these  two 
universities.  *  But  the  subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper,  and  as  we  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportu- 

•  Mr.  Lyell  justly  says:  ‘After  the  year  1839,  we  may  consider  three- 
fourths  of  the  sciences  still  nominally  taught  at  Oxford,  to  have  been  vir¬ 
tually  exiled  from  the  university.  The  class-rooms  of  the  professors  were 
sonie  of  them  entirely,  others  nearly  deserted.  Chemistry  and  botany 
attracted,  between  the  years  1840  and  1844,  from  three  to  seven  students; 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  experimental  philosoi)hy,  scarcely  more  ;  miner- 
Hb)gy  and  geology,  still  taught  by  the  same  proiessor  [Dr.  Bucklanil],  who, 
fifteen  years  before,  had  attracted  crowded  audiences,  from  ten  to  twelve; 
lK)litical  economy,  still  fewer;  even  ancient  history  aud  |K)etrv  scarcely 
commanded  an  audience;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  a  country  with  whose 
destinies  those  of  India  are  so  closely  bound  up,  the  first  of  Asiatic  scholars 
[H.  H.  Wilson]  gives  lectures  to  one  or  two  pupils;  and  these  might  have 
been  absent,  had  not  the  cherished  hope  of  a  Boden  scholarship  for  Sanscrit 
induced  them  to  attend.*  The  same  appears  to  be  the  state  of  things  at 
Cambridge.  Since  we  commenced  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Lyell*s  volumes,  the 
following  passage  caught  our  eye,  in  a  recent  Liverpool  newspaper:  ‘The 
Cambridge  professor  of  anatomy  has  five  pupils ;  of  chemistry,  five ;  and 
of  natural  philosophy,  two.*  Of  course,  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  this:  but  it  accords  too  nearly  with  Mr.  LyelPs  testimony. 
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nity  of  doing  it  more  ample  justice,  we  shall  carefully  keep  in 
view  Mr.  Lyell's  well  considered,  and  for  the  most  part  just 
reflections  on  it.  The  American  system  of  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  is,  we  believe,  generally  so  well  known  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  as  not  to  require  that  we  should  com¬ 
municate  our  author’s  information  respecting  it. 

The  following  introduces  a  chapter,  in  which  we  have  a  fairer 
statement  of  a  subject  which  has  been  in  everj  onc’s  mouth — 
Repudiation — than  we  have  elsewhere  met  with. 

*  Philadelphia,  January  to  March,  1842. 

*  Wishing  to  borrow  some  books  at  a  circulating  library,  I  pre¬ 
sented  several  dollar  notes  as  a  deposit.  At  home  there  might  have 
been  a  ringing  of  coin  upon  the  counter,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  or  counterfeit:  here  tiie  shopwoman  referred  to  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet,  re-edited  ‘  semi-monthly,’  called  a  *  Detector,’  and  containing 
an  interminable  list  of  banks  in  ail  parts  of  the  Union,  with  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  present  condition,  whether  solvent  or  not,  and  whether 
paying  in  specie,  and  adding  a  description  of  ‘  spurious  notes.’  After 
a  slight  hesitation,  the  perplexed  librarian  shook  her  head,  and,  de¬ 
claring  her  belief  that  my  notes  were  as  good  as  any  others,  said,  if  I 
would  promise  to  take  them  back  again  on  my  return,  and  pay  her  in 
cash,  1  might  have  the  volumes. 

*  It  often  happened,  that  when  we  offered  to  buy  articles  of  small 
value  in  shops,  or  fruit  in  the  market,  the  venders  declined  to  liave 
any  dealings  with  us,  unle-s  we  paid  in  specie.  They  remarked  that 
their  change  might  in  a  few  days  be  worth  more  than  our  paper. 
Many  farmers  and  gardeners  are  ceasing  to  bring  their  produce  to 
market,  although  the  crops  are  very  abundant,  and  prices  are  rising 
higher  and  higher,  as  if  the  city  was  besieged.  My  American  friends, 
anxious  that  1  should  not  be  a  loser,  examined  all  my  dollar  notes, 
and  persuaded  me,  before  I  set  out  on  my  travels,  to  convert  tliem 
into  gold,  at  a  discount  of  eight  per  cent.  In  less  than  four  weeks 
after  this  transaction,  there  was  a  general  return  to  cash  payment, 
and  the  four  banks,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  my  paper  had  been 
issued,  all  failed.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  215,  216. 

The  great  embarrassment  in  which  several  of  the  states  liave 
been,  and  some  are  still  involved,  results  from  an  accumulation 
of  causes ;  the  proximate  cause  of  that  of  Peiiusylvauia  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  incautious  remittJince  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  levied  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  wldch 
amounted  to  jt8,CXX),000  sterling,  nearly  two-thirds  heiiig 
held  by  British  owners.  These  taxes  had  been  imposed  for 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  it  was  expected 
that  the  public  works  would  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  renew  the  tax.  In  1836,  the  state  received 
2,600,000  dollars  for  granting  a  charter  to  the  United  States’ 
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Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  2,800,000  more  for  the  share  due 
to  it  of  monies  which  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  the 
federal  government ;  when,  calculating  that  these  funds  would 
last  for  tiie  remaining  tliree  years,  during  which  the  taxes  had 
to  run,  and  after  which  the  revenue  of  tlie  public  works  was  to 
supply  their  place,  the  government  remitted  the  hurden.  Ihis, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  controversy 
between  President  Jackson  and  the  United  States'  Bank,  and 
the  lavish  and  imprudent  pecuniar\^  transactions  of  the  latter 
soon  afterwards  followed.  Besides  this,  savs  Mr.  Lvcll,  'some 
of  the  great  London  banks,  at  the  same  time,  gave  credit  to  a 
prodigious  amount,  often  without  sufficient  caution ;  and  when 
they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  this  credit  suddenly,  they  had 
not  time  to  distinguish  which  of  their  creditors  [customers] 
were  worthy  of  contidence.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  great 
fire  in  New  York,  in  18114,  which  had  destroyed  property  to  the 
value  of  .C(>,000,(KK)  sterling  ;  and  the  extravagant  over-issue  of 
notes,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  bank-charters  granted  by 
dirterent  states,  after  that  the  United  States'  Bank  had  ceased 
to  be  connected  with  the  federal  government.'  Then  came,  in 
1839,  the  miserable  expedient  of  authorising  banks  to  suspend 
cash  payments;  and,  in  1811,  the  stoppage  of  the  great  United 
States'  Bank  of  Pcuusylvania,  followed  by  a  general  panic  and 
financial  crisis. 

Mr.  Lyell,  howxver,  while  he  observes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
reflect  on  these  events,  in  order  to  understand  how  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  Pennsylvania  was  brought  about,  distinctly  states  that 
'no  American  writer  or  statesman  of  any  character  pretends  to 
excuse  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  her  legislature  in  1839,  1810, 
1841.'  lie  also  shows  that  the  reason  whv  the  deficienev 
remained  unprovided  for  w'as  because  '  the  party  in  power 
shrank  from  the  unpopularity  of  laying  on  new'  taxes and 
adds,  very  justly,  '  the  slight  share  of  discredit  incurred  hy  them 
at  the  time  for  this  glaring  act  of  bad  faith,  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  mischief  arising  from  the  small  power  here  confided  to 
the  executive.'  3’hings  arc  better  since  the  new  impost  levied 
in  1841,  but  no  measures  can  now  fully  rectify  the  mischief 
which  has  been  so  recklessly  done.  * 

Mr.  Lyell  informs  us,  vol.  i.,  p.  233,  that  the  new  stock 
created  when  the  American  capitalists  advanced  the  money 
which  the  central  government  failed,  in  1812,  to  obtain  in 
Europe,  has  since  become  saleable  in  Europe  at  a  premium  of 
If)  per  cent.'  lie  adds ‘  the  Americans  have  also  made  large 
purchases,  in  the  years  1843  and  18  41,  of  the  bonds  of  Oliio, 
Kentuckv,  Tennessee,  and  even  Pennsylvania ;  and  had  there 
been  more  capital  seeking  investment  in  the  United  States, 
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their  securities  generally  would  have  changed  hands  to  a  greater 
extent.'  The  reason  of  this  restored  confidence  is,  that  while 
twenty  out  of  the  twenty-nine  states  of  the  Union  have  either 
no  debt,  or  have  kept  their  engagements,  only  one  (MissUsippi) 
has  formally  repudiated,  and  that,  though  Michigan  and 
Florida  have  used  language  bordering  on  repudiation,  the  otlier 
states  in  arrear  have  engaged  to  pay  up ;  and  several  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  fulfil  their  promises.  Still,  making  every 
allowance,  there  must  be  a  very  w  idely-spread  unsoundness  of 
commereial  principle  pervading  the  states,  and  sapping  the 
foundations  of  individual  as  well  as  public  principle,  w  here  such 
a  state  of  things  could  occur.  The  following  circumstance,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Lyell’s  second  volume,  completes  the  picture. 

'  1  had  hired  a  carriage  at  Frederick  to  carry  me  to  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  thence  to  Hagar's-lown,  on  the  main  road  across  the  mountains. 
When  I  paid  the  driver,  he  told  me  that  one  of  my  dollar  notes  was 
bad,  *  a  mere  personal  note.'  1  asked  him  to  explain,  when  he  told 
me  that  he  hud  issued  such  notes  himself.  '  A  friend  of  mine  at  BaU 
tiinore,*  he  said,  *  who  kept  an  oyster  store,  once  proposed  to  me  to 
sign  twenty- five  such  notes,  promising  that  if  1  could  eat  out  their 
value  in  oysters',  he  would  circulate  them.  They  all  passed,  and  we 
never  heard  of  them  again.*  1  asked  how  he  reconciled  this  trans¬ 
action  to  his  conscience?  He  replied  that  their  currency  was  in  a 
very  unsound  state  (!) — all  the  banks  having  suspended  cash  payments, 
and  their  only  hope  was  that  matters  would  become  so  bad  that  they 
must  begin  to  mend.  In  short,  it  appeared  that  he  and  his  friend  had 
done  their  best  to  hasten  on  so  desirable  a  crisis.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  S. 

In  the  course  of  his  extensive  journies  through  the  States  and 
Canada,  Mr.  Lyell  had  many  ojiportunities  of  seeing  the  sin¬ 
gular  combination  which  these  countries  present  of  rudeness 
and  civilization.  The  progress  of  the  state  of  Ohio  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  truly  wonderful.  At 
that  time,  *  its  population  amounted  to  15,365  ;  in  the  ne.\t  ten 
years  it  had  increased  five-fold ;  and  in  the  ten  w  hich  followed 
it  again,  more  than  doubled.  In  1810,  it  had  reached  1,603,010 
souls,  all  free,  and  almost  without  any  iidmixture  of  the 
coloured  race.'  Commensurate  w  ith  this  has  been  its  progrci^s 
in  other  respects.  The  shaggy  w  ilderness  has  been  broken  up, 
and  cleared  into  a  land  of  steam-boats,  canals,  schools,  churches, 
villages,  and  towns.  And,  vast  as  is  its  present  increase,  this  is 
as  nothing  to  what  is  certainly  preparing  for  it. 

The  stream  of  emigration  to  the  '  far-west,'  w  Inch  has  caused 
even  the  astounding  increase  of  the  population  of  Ohio  to  be 
considerably  under  w  hat  it  would  otherw  ise  have  been,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  wonder  of  our  time. 
‘  1  am  informed,'  says  Mr.  Lyell, — 
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•That  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1842,  the  foremost 
band  of  emigrants  have  reached  the  Platte  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Missouri.  This  point  is  said  to  be  only  half-way  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  country  beyond  the  pre¬ 
sent  frontier  is  as  fertile  as  that  already  occupied.  De  Tocqueville 
calculated  that  along  the  borders  of  the  United  States  from  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  as  the  bird  flies,  the  whites  advanced 
every  year  at  a  mean  rate  of  seventeen  miles  ;  and  he  truly  observes, 
that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  in  this  gradual  and  continuous 
march  of  the  European  race  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  com¬ 
pares  it  to  ‘a  deluge  of  men,  rising  unabatedly,  and  daily  driven  on¬ 
wards  by  the  hand  of  God.' — vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

A  few  miles  below  Wheeling,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio, 

Mr.  Lvell  visited  the  remains  of  some  ancient  Indian  works. 

_  • 

These  remains  consist  of  a  large  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  on 
a  terrace  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  which  rises  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  Ohio.  Skeletons  have  been  found  in  the  mound 
at  various  depths,  with  pipe-heads  and  other  ornaments,  the 
workmanship  of  which  ‘  implies  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 
arts  than  that  attained  by  the  rude  Indians  who  inhabited  this 
fertile  valley  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  white  man.' 
The  valley  of  the  Ohio  possesses  several  such  mounds,  but  no 
tradition  has  survived  respecting  their  origin.  That  this  ia  very 
remote  is  unquestionable ;  for,  in  a  tree  which  grew  in  one  of 
them,  whence  human  bones  have  been  obtained,  eight  hundred 
rings  of  annual  growth  were  counted.  But  these  earth-works 
are  not  all  mere  mounds.  Some  of  them  are  stated  bv  General 
Harnson,  the  late  president  of  the  States,  who  investigated 
their  form  and  age  with  great  diligence,  to  be  ‘extensive  lines 
of  embankment,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  ninety  feet  in  alti¬ 
tude,  and  enclosing  areas  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres.' 

The  General,  who,  as  Mr.  Lyell  informs  us,  was  ‘practically 
versed  in  wood-eratt,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  cle.aring  of  new 
lands,'  has  derived  from  the  present  .appearance  of  these  mounds 
and  of  the  surrounding  country,  an  argument  of  considerable 
force  in  favour  of  their  remote  antiquity.  We  give  it,  as  quoted 
by  our  author,  wdth  his  own  observations  intermingled. 

*  These  sites,’  says  General  Harrison,  *  present  precisely  the  same 
appearances  as  the  circumjacent  forest.  You  find  on  them  all  that 
beautiful  variety  of  trees  which  give  such  unrivalled  richness  to  our 
forests.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  fifteen  acres  included 
within  the  walls  of  the  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami,  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  are  about  the 
same.' 

*  He  then  goes  on  to  observe,  that  if  you  cut  down  the  wood  on 
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any  piece  of  wild  land,  and  abandon  it  to  nature,  the  trees  do  not 
grow  up  as  before,  but  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three  species,  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  ground,  such,  for  example,  as  the  yellow  locust, 
or  the  black  and  white  walnut.  The  process  by  which  the  forest  re¬ 
covers  its  original  state,  is  extreniely  slow.  *  On  a  farm  of  my 
own,*  says  he,  ‘  at  the  end  of  tifty  years,  so  little  progress  had  been 
made,  as  to  shew  that  ten  times  that  period  would  be  necessary 
to  effect  its  complete  assimilation.  When  those  kinds  of  timber 
which  first  establish  themselves  have  for  a  lung  time  remained  undis¬ 
puted  masters  of  the  soil,  they  at  length  die  of  disease,  or  are  thinned 
by  the  lightning  and  tempest.  The  soil  has  no  longer  a  pieierence 
for  them,  and  by  a  natural  rotation  of  crops,  other  species  succeed, 
till  at  length  the  more  homogeneous  growth  ceases,  and  the  denudi  d 
tract  is  again  clothed  with  a  variety  of  wood.’  As  the  sites  of  the 
earthworks  command  extensive  views,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
no  trees  were  suffered  by  the  Indians  to  spring  up  upon  them,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  no  difference  could  be  detected 
in  the  mixture  of  trees  upon  and  near  the  mounds  from  the  state  of 
the  surrounding  forest.  General  Harrison  concludes  that  several  ge¬ 
nerations  of  trees  had  succeeded  each  other  before  the  present  trees 
began  to  grow,  and  that  the  mounds  are  probably  as  ancient  at  least 
as  the  Christian  era  ’ — ib.  pp.  34,  5. 

Our  author  raises  the  question,  how  these  more  civiliz.ed 
Indians  could  have  beeu  dispossessed  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  by  tlie  thinly-scattered,  rude  tribes  who  were  found  there 
by  the  European  settlers;  and  mentions  General  Iltirrison^s 
suggestion,  *  that  a  great  flood,  like  those  which  occurred  in 
1793  and  1832  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  Ohio  was  nnnsuallv 
blocked  up  with  ice,  may  have  swept  otf  Indian  towns  and 
villages,  and  caused  the  terrified  occupants  to  remove.’  Their 
territory  might  then,  from  long  desertion,  have  added  to  its 
luxuriant  fertility,  have  become  a  great  resort  for  game,  and  so 
have  come  to  be  in  process  of  time  '  a  common  hunting-ground 
for  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  north  and  south,  and  consequently 
a  great  arena  for  battle.'  In  this  state  it  continued  when  first 
visited  by  the  whites.  * 

'Dr.  Merton,*  continues  Mr.  Lyell,  *  in  his  luminotis  and  philoso¬ 
phical  essay  on  the  aboriginal  race  of  America,  seems  to  have  proved 
that  all  the  different  tribes,  except  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  one  race, 
and  that  this  race  is  peculiar  and  distinct  from  all  others.  The  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  of  the  Fuegians,  the  Indians  of  the  tropical 
plains,  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  the  same,  not  only  in  regard  to  feature  and  external 
lineament,  but  also  in  osieological  structure.  After  conjparing 
nearly  four  hundred  crania,  derived  from  tribes  inhabiting  almost 
every  region  of  both  Americas,  Dr.  Merton  has  found  the  same 
peculiar  shape  pervading  all,  *  the  squared  or  rounded  head,  the 
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flattened  or  vertical  occiput,  the*  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponderous 
maxillfiD,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low  receding  fore¬ 
head.’  The  oldest  skulls  from  the  cemeteries  of  Peru,  the  tombs  of 
Mexico,  or  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  agree  with  each 
other,  and  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  heads  of  the  most  savage  e.\- 
isting  tribes.  If  we  next  turn  to  their  arts  and  inventions,  we  find 
that  a  canoe,  excavated  from  a  single  log,  was  the  principal  vessel  in 
use  throughout  the  new  world  at  the  period  of  its  discovery,  the  same 
primitive  model  existing  among  the  Fuegians,  the  predatory  Caribs, 
and  the  more  advanced  Mexican  tiibes — ib.  30,  37, 

The  negro  slaves,  whom  Mr.  Lyell  saw  in  the  southern  states, 
were  mostly  well  treated,  and  appeared  very  comfortable  ami 
contented ;  but  he  saw,  he  observes,  only  liouse  servants,  and 
none  engaged  in  the  plantations,  whose  condition  is  much  less 
tolerable.  He  by  no  means,  however,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great 
evils  of  slavery,  either  as  regards  the  state  or  the  individual ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  his  ninth  chapter  (vol.  i.,  pp.  184 — 195), 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  slaverv  of  the  soutliern  states,  its 
disastrous  influence  on  the  wealth  and  morals  of  the  states,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  extirpated.  These  observations 
are  worthy  of  Mr.  LyelPs  high  reputation  as  a  man  familiarized 
by  liberal  studies  to  deep  and  comprehensive  views  of  society 
and  civilization. 

We  find  in  Mr.  LvclPs  volumes  but  few  traits  of  the  oddities 
and  impertinences  which  are  usually  supposed  to  abound  in  the 
character  of  the  republicans  of  North  America.  The  society  in 
which  he  usually  lived  was  remarkably  free  from  anything  of 
the  kind ;  besides  which  his  own  taste  did  not  lie  in  the  line  of 
such  researches.  He  says,  somewhere  in  liis  work,  that,  doubt¬ 
less,  if  travellers  mix  with  all  classes,  descending  to  society 
which  they  would  avoid  at  home,  expressly,  as  they  declare,  to 
study  human  nature,  they  may  easily  find  peculiarities  they  are 
unaccustomed  to  in  England,  but  the  same  course  would  lead 
to  the  same  end  in  their  own  country.  This  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  read  the  w  orks  of  Dickens ;  or  but  a  leaf  or  two,  w  hich 
is  all  we  can  boast  of  having  seen,  of  the  once  popular  book 
called  ^Life  in  London.'  He  also  says,  when  describing  his 
tour  in  Nova  Scotia,  ‘  The  longer,  indeed,  that  I  remained  here, 
the  larger  were  the  deductions  1  found  it  necessary  to  make 
from  those  peeuliarities  that  I  had  imagined,  during  my  sojourn 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  republican, 
as  contrasted  with  a  monarchical  constitution — of  an  American 
as  distinguished  from  a  British  supremacy.' 

The  opportunities  which  Mr.  Lyell  had  of  investigating  the 
true  character  and  eftects  of  the  establishment  of  the  voluntary 
principle  iu  the  Uuiou,  induce  him,  though  an  episcopalian,  to 
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express  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  it.  In  regard  to  the 
preaching  in  the  churches,  of  all  denominations,  which  he 
entered,  he  *  thought  it  good,'  and  ‘  there  seemed  to  me,'  he 
says,  (vol.  i.,  p.  201),  'to  be  two  great  advantages  at  least  in 
the  voluntary  principle;  first,  that  the  ministers  are  in  no 
danger  of  going  to  sleep ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  concern  them- 
selves  much  less  with  politics  [the  italics  are  ours]  than  is  the 
case  with  us.  To  be  without  a  body  of  dissenters,  dissatisfied 
with  their  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  endow ments,  is  a  national 
blessing,  which  not  only  every  statesman,  but  every  churchman, 
will  admit.'  This  is  much  for  a  churchman  to  say,  too  much, 
perhaps,  pressed  to  its  consequences,  for  any  really  consistent 
churchman  to  say.  But  Mr.  Lyell  should  hardly,  with  his 
knowledge,  have  written  w  hat  implies  that  the  dissenters  of  this 
country  are  dissatisfied  with  their  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  Speaking  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  has  expressly  said, 

'  the  baptists,  who  predominate  greatly  in  number  and  position 
in  society,  are  opposed,  on  principle^  to  all  ecclesiastical  endow, 
ments  by  the  state ;'  and  he  must  be  aw  are  that  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  English  dissenters  hold  the  same  conviction.  The  only 
body  in  Great  Britain  to  whom  Mr.  Lyell's  language  fairly 
applies,  is  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with  w  hom  here  and 
there  some  of  the  other  Scotch  presbyterian  dissenters  will  he 
found  to  agree.  It  is  a  great  truth,  however,  and,  in  an  epis¬ 
copalian  churchman’s  book,  a  startling  one,  that  the  removal  of 
the  political  dissent  which  endowments  occasion,  would  be  a 
national  blessing;  and  though  Mr.  Lyell,  overrating  the  had 
effects  of  competition  as  feeding  undue  excitement,  (which  we 
think  he  would  not  do,  if  he  made  allowance  for  the  infliience 
of  the  '  go-a-head'  character  of  American  enterprise  on  the 
habits  of  society),  is  ‘  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  w  hether  there 
mav  not  be  a  balance  of  evil  in  the  voluntary  system  snllicient 
to  outweigh  the  gain  alluded  to,'  we  shall  raise  no  quarrel  with 
one  whose  whole  work  shows  him  to  be  perfectly  ingenuous 
both  in  examining  what  he  is  unacquainted  with,  and  appreci¬ 
ating  and  acknowledging  whatever  he  finds  good  in  it.  We  do 
not  say,  that  he  will  ever  be  a  full  convert  to  voluntaryism, 
though  we  think  it  not  improbable ;  but  w  e  will  say,  that  with 
a  preponderance  of  such  men  in  parliament,  it  w  ould  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  establishment  such  as  ours,  long  to  continue  in 
existence. 

In  speaking  of  the  custom  which  obtains  in  America  of 
founding  separate  theological  seminaries  for  the  different  de¬ 
nominations,  Mr.  Lyell  quotes  the  remark  of  '  a  living  satirist,' 
that '  the  force  of  sectarian  animosity,  like  that  of  gravity,  in¬ 
creases  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance.'  Whom  he 
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intended  hy  the  ‘  living  satirist/  we  do  not  certainly  know,  as 
the  same  remark  hius,  in  substance,  been  frequently  made ; 
(though,  we  presume,  the  saying,  as  quoted,  may  be  due  to  the 
late  distinguished  wit,  who  might  have  been  the  prince  of  Merry 
Andrews,  iiad  he  not  been  a  prebendary  ;)  but  with  all  the  prea- 
i\qe  there  is  in  favour  of  any  current  or  j)roverbial  saying,  we 
must  suggest  a  modification  of  this.  The  interests  of  ditferent 
denominations  unquestionably  come  into  collision  in  particu¬ 
lar  neighbourhoods,  in  proportion  as  the  denominations  them¬ 
selves  approximate  in  principle  or  profession.  The  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  them  then  becomes  proportionally  greater, 
though  the  necessity  of  such  distinction  proportionally  diminishes, 
and  thus  it  may,  and  often  docs  occur,  in  particular  instances, 
that  the  pains  taken  to  maintain  the  distance,  incrcjise  in¬ 
versely  as  the  squares  of  it.  But  it  is  well  known  that  on 
the  broad  scale  this  is  not  the  case,  that  the  nearer  denomi¬ 
nations  are  in  their  essential  spirit,  the  more  unitedly  they 
act  together,  and  this  is  shown  in  all  great  evangelical  move¬ 
ments  by  all  the  larger  evangelical  denominations. 

When  parting  with  Niagara,  we  intended  to  reserve  a  place 
for  the  description  of  the  ‘  burning  spring/  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  90,  91,) 
at  its  edge,  above  the  rapids ;  but  this,  with  some  otlier  natural 
phenomena  we  had  marked  for  insertion,  we  must  leave  to  the 
reader’s  curiosity  ;  and  shall  therefore  close  our  extracts  with 
the  following  specimen  of  ^  acquired  manners,’  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next  series  of  Mr.  Jesse’s 
‘gleanings  in  natural  history.’ 

‘  From  tlie  Lehigh  summit  mine  (in  the  Allcgh  mics)  we  descended 
for  nine  miles  on  u  railway  impelled  by  our  own  weight,  in  a  small 
car,  at  the  rale  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A  man  sat  in  (ront  checking 
our  speed  by  a  drag  on  the  sleeper  declivities,  and  oiling  the  wheels 
without  stopping,  fhe  coal  is  let  down  by  the  same'  railroad,  sixty 
mule?*  being  employed  to  draw  up  the  empty  cars  every  day.  In  the 
evening  the  mules  themselves  are  sent  down,  standing  four  abreast, 
and  feeding  out  ofmangeis  the  whole  way.  We  saw  them  start  in  a 
long  train  of  waggons,  and  were  told,  that  so  completely  do  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  notion  that  it  is  their  business  through  life  to  pull  weights 
up  hill,  and  ride  down  at  their  ease,  that  if  any  of  them  are  after¬ 
wards  taken  away  from  the  mine  and  set  to  other  occupations,  they 
willingly  drag  heavy  loads  up  steep  ascents,  but  obstinately  refuse  to 
pull  any  vehicle  dowm  hill,  coming  to  a  dead  halt  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  slightest  slope.’ — vol.  i  pp.  10*2,  103. 

The  thnnks  of  the  scientific  and  those  who,  without  being 
scientific,  love  science,  and  almost  equally  with  theirs,  the  thanks 
of  Britons  and  Americans  of  all  ranks  are  due  to  the  author  of 
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these  interesting  volnmes.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  whole 
result  of  his  transatlantic  tour,  but — for  his  more  elaborate  geolo¬ 
gical  papers  on  the  Blossl>erg  coal  district,  and  stigmaria  ;  the 
recession  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  the  tertiary  formations  in 
Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  the  fossil  foot¬ 
prints  of  birds,  and  impressions  of  rain-drops  in  Connecticut 
Talley ;  the  tertiary  strata  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  in  MasMichu- 
setts ;  the  geological  position  of  the  mastadon  yignnttrus,  and 
other  remains  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  and  other  localities 
in  the  United  States ;  and  on  upright  fiissil  trees,  found  in  the 
coal  strata  of  Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia — for  these  papers,  and 
others  on  related  subjects  published,  or  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  readers  of 
Silliman’s  journals  and  of  the  Quarterly  journal  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gical  Society  must,  as  they  assuredly  will,  thank  him.  We 
tender  Mr.  Lyell  our  sincere  acknowledgments,  in  which  we 
believe  that  all  his  readers  will  heartily  join,  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  candid  and  fairest  works  on 
North  America  that  has  appeared  in  England.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  scientific  works,  or  works  illustrative 
of  national  character;  and,  with  its  varied  embellishments,  must 
meet  alike  the  wishes  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
taste,  the  geological  or  the  general  reader. 


Art.  VI.  The  Sonconformist^  Sept.  40/A  and  17/A,  1845. — The  Patriot, 
Sept,  ll/A. — The  Times,  Sept.  1*2/A. 

The  election  In  Southwark,  together  with  the  previous  one  in 
Sunderland  which  undeniably  exercised  a  certain  influence  upon 
the  other,  have  brought  into  increasing  prominence  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  tactics  of  particular  interests  ought  in  reason 
to  be  conducted.  If  there  be  one  use  in  a  representative  system 
more  visible  than  another,  it  is  that  it  shall  give  room  for  the 
gradual  devclopement  and  peaceful  growth  of  interests,  and  not 
place  the  public  machine  at  the  unmitigated  mercy  of  the  party 
which  for  the  time  being  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  turn  of  the 
scale.  The  agreement,  it  is  true,  is  that  legislative  acts  shall  be 
determined  by  the  numerical  majority  of  the  representatives  by 
the  existing  laws  appointed.  But  it  is  also  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  that  the  minority  shall  be  heard,  and  that  to  be  heard  it 
shall  be  there.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  330  of  the  actual  mem- 
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hers  of  the  House  of  Coiuraons  mifjht  decree  the  exclusion  or 
the  silence  of  the  other  328.  And  it  is  likely  that  attempts  in 
this  direction  might  occasionally  take  place,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dread  of  the  interference  from  without,  w  hich  would  inevitably 
be  the  consequence. 

The  reasons  for  ever}’  part  of  this  are  tolerably  plain  and  satis¬ 
factory;  and  the  plainest  one  of  all,  is  the  necessity  for  not 
encountering  the  per|)etual  shock  of  changing  the  public  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  hands  of  one  set  of  lords  and  masters  to  another, 
with  the  acerbity  w  Inch  would  ensue  from  making  the  change 
total  and  absolute,  and  with  none  of  the  mitigation  which  arises 
from  allowing  the  minority  in  all  stages  to  be  heard.  In  fact  it 
would  be  a  branch  of  that  policy  of  barbarian  governments, 
which,  by  way  of  silencing  a  minority,  chops  off  its  head. 

The  question  next  arises,  as  to  w  hat  are  to  be  the  tactics  of 

particular  interests,  aiming  not  so  niuch  at  the  decision  of  whether 

'  this  or  that  set  of  administrators  shall  take  the  helm  of  the  state, 

as  at  the  illustration  and  defence  of  certain  opinions  they  view 

as  of  prime  importance  to  themselves,  and  which  they  are  anxious 

to  see  carried  forward  under  ‘  whatever  king  may  reign.’  And 

this  thev  can  onlv  do  bv  their  action  on  elections ;  an  action. 

too,  in  which  the  parties  concerned  along  with  them,  are  pro* 

hably  not  such  as  may  be  openly  demanding  the  adoption  of  a 

totally  hostile  course  in  politics,  but  parties  with  whom  on  many 

points — and  it  may  be,  on  the  greatest  absolute  number  of  points 

as  counted  upon  the  fingers — they  agree;  but  who  differ  from 

them  bv  something  which  mav  be  anvw  here  from  an  inferior  zeal 

to  a  positive  hostility,  upon  the  one  or  more  points  on  which 

thev  distinctivelv  set  an  overwhelming  value. 

•  •  ^  ^  ^ 

.\nd  here  the  first  thing  that  (X'curs  will  be,  that  there  is  a 

total  absence  of  anything  like  the  compact  to  abide  by  a  nume¬ 
rical  majority,  which  existed  in  the  other  case.  The  *  river  in 
Macedon’  and  ‘  river  in  Monmouth,’  with  the  ‘salmons in  both,’ 
are  but  a  type  of  the  feebleness  of  the  argument  which  should 
infer  a  likeness.  To  admit  it,  would  be  to  concede,  that  if  in  the 
constituencies  w  hich  send  the  0o8  members  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  composed,  the  earnest  reformers  were  49  per 
cent,  of  what  claim  the  general  name  of  Liberals,  there  should 
not  appear  in  parliament  a  single  representative  or  mouth-piece 
of  such  a  minority  throughout  the  land.  The  thing  is  too  ab¬ 
surd  for  maintenance.  It  is  only  by  a  blunder  that  it  can  ever 
have  been  put  forward ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity,  is, 
with  sensible  men,  to  end  it. 

The  overpowering  argument  then,  which  may  dispense  with 
producing  the  other  ninety-and-nine  if  they  are  there,  is,  that 
to  agree  to  what  is  commonly  expressed  by  going  to  a  ballot,  is 
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in  principle  togrive  up  all  the  chances  of  all  the  minorities  in  the 
country,  for  ever  making  themselves  heard  by  a  single  mouth¬ 
piece  in  parliament,  till  they  can  get  the  majority,  and  then,  by 
the  application  of  the  same  rule,  come  in  like  a  thunder-claj)  in 
turn.  Sane  men  will  never  agree  to  this,  and  sane  men  never 
did.  But  there  are  other  reasons  worth  being  added.  In  the  pro- 
cess  described  by  '  going  to  the  ballot,'  no  man  has  the  slightest 
belief  or  trust  in  the  honesty  of  his  adversary.  On  the  coiitrarv, 
ever}’  man  comes  to  the  process  with  the  firmest  conviction,  that 
he  is  to  be  cheated  if  the  thing  is  within  the  limits  of  the  pos¬ 
sible;  and  this  feeling  is  confirmed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
atrocious  and  elsewhere  incredible  things  which  have  been  done 
on  such  occasions.  The  consequence  of  which  is  to  impress 
upon  all  parties,  to  the  extent  to  w  hich  the  capability  of  yielding 
to  temptation  may  exist  in  their  physical  or  mental  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  their  only  chance  of  keeping  their  heads  above  water, 
is  to  do  like  otheis.  The  case  resembles  that  of  gambling.  An 
honest  and  conscientious  man  does  not  sav,  that  because  he  docs 
not  mean  to  cheat,  he  will  go  and  be  cheated.  He  does  a  better 
thing ;  he  keeps  away.  Another  reason  why  he  does  so,  is  be¬ 
cause  he  know  s  that  if  he  w  ins,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
his  disappointed  adversary  will  fasten  on  him  with  a  eharge  of 
cheating.  Upon  the  whole,  he  uses  his  wits,  and  declines  the 
meeting. 

AVhat  then  is  to  be  the  law'  by  winch  a  minority  of  the  kind 
supposed,  is  to  conduct  itself?  Simply  the  law'  by  which  its 
members  have  conducted  themselves  in  the  other  atlairs  of  life; 
doing  the  best  they  cjiu  for  themselves,  w  ithout  breaking  any 
rule  they  would  claim  to  be  applied  to  themselves  if  the  parties 
were  reversed.  And  here  it  is  plain,  they  would  never  think  of 
anything  so  unreasonable,  as  demanding  of  other  individuals  to 
vote  against  their  own  wishes  and  interests,  because  they,  the 
demanders,  liked  it.  They  would  first  ask  themselves  what  just 
cause  they  could  advance  w  hy  the  others  should  accede  to  their 
demand ;  and  if  no  such  cause  could  be  produced,  they  would 
leave  the  others  to  take  their  own  way  quietly. 

What  then  will  be  a  just  cau^c?  For  exjvmple,  it  may  he 
pleaded,  that  some  great  general  detriment  will  arise,  from 
the  demanders  not  having  their  w  ay.  But  the  persons  of  w  horn 
the  demand  is  made,  must  be  judges  of  the  detriment  that  is  to 
arise  out  of  their  refusal.  If  they  think  the  alleged  detriment 
would  be  no  detriment,  or  that  their  ow’ii  share  of  it  is  to  he 
overbalanced  by  the  good  that  is  to  arise  to  them  from  a  con¬ 
trary  course,  their  vote  was  given  to  them,  w’ithin  the  limits  of 
honesty,  for  their  ow'ii  use  and  service,  and  not  for  their  neigh- 
.  hours'.  This  might  not  hold  in  an  extreme  case  fabricated  for  the 
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purpose ;  as,  for  instance,  if  men  were  to  propose  to  vote  for  bring- 
\\\^  a  lion  into  the  street  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  wag  liis 
tail ;  but  it  may  hold  very  well,  when  the  question  is  of  voting  for 
some  political  or  religious  object  of  importance  to  themselves,  at 
the  hazard  of  seeing  one  set  of  ministers  changed  for  another, 
between  whom  they  sec  little  or  no  difference  to  choose.  AVhat- 
ever  the  difference  may  actually  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  voter 
must  be  the  judge  of  it,  and  of  its  magnitude  compared  witli  the 
importance  of  his  other  object.  If  it  was  not  so,  tlien  everybody 
must  have  somebody  set  over  him  to  tell  him  how'  to  vote.  Vot- 
iniT.  or  at  least  the  liberty  of  it,  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  difticultv  is  an  emanation  from  that  in- 
solence  of  majorities,  which  it  is  tlie  very  object  of  representative 
government  to  repress  and  to  keep  at  bay.  Men  submit  to 
majorities  in  i)arliament,  not  from  the  idea  of  any  wisdom  in 
parliament  or  in  the  majorities,  but  because  they  present  a  rough 
indication  of  wdiat  would  be  the  result  if  the  same  question  were 
tried  by  the  rule  of  physical  force.  A  country  obeys  laws  far 
from  good,  because  tlie  badness  of  the  law  is  an  inconsiderable 
evil  compared  with  the  damage  of  a  civil  war.  Hut  there  is  no 
such  ground  for  acquiescence  in  the  fancies  of  a  knot  of  borough 
politicians.  They  may  fume,  and  to  their  ability  may  vilify  and 
abuse;  but  there  is  notliing  in  the  results  which  should  induce  men 
of  onlinarv  nerve  to  quail  before  their  anger.  It  may  be  painful  to 
be  ‘crossed  in  despotism,’  whether  in  a  kingdom  or  a  constituency; 
blit  the  sutferers  must  exert  jiatience  under  the  trial.  Men  are 
not  found  in  considerable  numbers  collecting  about  a  cause  which 
is  entirely  unreasonable.  If  the  complainants  have  tried  modera¬ 
tion  and  argument,  and  the  grosser  intellects  of  their  neighbours 
refuse  to  be  charmed,  they  must  submit,  as  in  all  ages  has  been 
done,  to  allow  their  neighbours  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
It  may  be  an  evil  in  their  eyes ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil  to  make  a 
rout  about,  any  more  than  that  their  neighbours  do  not  all  come 
to  their  shops,  or  set  up  their  horses  at  the  same  hostelry. 

To  descend  from  generals  to  particulars,  will  lead  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  cf  who  are  the  exclaimed  against  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  w  hat  is  the  danger  they  insisted  on  incurring  by  their  ‘  im¬ 
practicability.’  'Fhe  complaint  is  neither  against  new  men  nor 
a  new  cause.  The  opponents  of  establishments  in  religion,  aie 
the  conductors  of  the  outbreiik.  They  say  they  will  vote  for 
tlicir  own  man,  and  not  for  ‘the  best  bad  man’  that  shall  be 
ollercd  them  by  somebody  else.  And  among  other  reasons  for 
this,  they  state,  that  the  danger  of  what  may  come  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  is,  in  their  eyes  at  least,  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  com¬ 
pand  with  the  possible  good.  Tiiey  believe  that  for  a  poor  and 
oppressed  minority,  to  get  one  mouth-piece  of  their  own  in  par- 
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liament,  is  of  more  consequence  than  sending  fifty  men  to  say 
Aye  or  No  upon  a  question,  which  amounts  only  to  settling 
whether  one  set  of  men  or  another  between  whom  they  see 
small  difference,  shall  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker. 
They  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  in  parody  of  what  the 
Whig  organs  have  boastfully  put  forth,  that  they  had  rather  see 
a  House  of  Commons  of  the  rawest  and  most  obsolete  Tories, 
than  of  men  who  shall  go  one  step  beyond  or  below'  themselves. 
But  they  say  they  see  so  little  difference,  that  they  will  not  give 
up  their  own  immediate  jewel  for  it.  They  see  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  old  and  recognized  party  divisions  are  playing  at 
cross  purposes ;  Tories  anxious  to  show  that  they  can  be  liberal, 
at  the  hazard  even  of  disunion  among  their  ranks,  and  Whigs  re¬ 
fusing  to  do  good  when  nothing  hinders,  and  bent  upon 
keeping  up  their  credit  for  all  the  obsolete  illiberalities.  On 
the  intensely  important  question,  for  instance,  of  war  or 
peace,  the  Tory  point  of  honour  at  this  moment  is  visibly  to 
prove,  that  Tory  ministers  can  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 
While  to  keep  the  continent  in  a  fidget,  with  wars  that  eonld, 
would,  should,  or  ought  to  be; — to  ifret  little  boys  in  France 
and  elsewhere  with  the  idea  of  war  steamers  that  are  to  be 
ready  to  throw  shells  into  their  Papas’  conservatories; — is  mani¬ 
fest!  v  the  bee  in  the  bonnet  of  the  noble  lord  who  sits  in  incu- 
batiou  on  the  hopes  of  Whig  pugnacity.  China,  India,  and 
Acre,  attest  the  unfitness  of  grown  children  to  be  trusted  with 
guniK)W’der.  Texas  torn  from  the  le<af  of  Mr.  Canning’s  repub¬ 
lics,  by  connivance  approaching  to  co-operation,  in  sj)ite  of  the 
protests  of  honest  Tories ;  {See  debates  on  Mr,  Barlow  Hot/s 
Motions  of  bth  Aui/rnty  183(),  and  9//*  Marchy  1837),  and  when 
nothing  w  as  w  anted  but  six  inches  of  state-paper  to  cry  ‘  stop 
thief’  on  the  palpably  intended  apjiropriation, — in  its  conse¬ 
quences  possibly  the  greatest  '  world-misfortune’  recorded  in 
history, — presents  no  inducement  to  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
recalling  the  miserable  officers  w  ho  had  charge  of  the  deck  w  l.  jn 
this  wretched  consummation  was  permitted  without  remon¬ 
strance.  If  the  sovereign  of  a  neighbouring  country  were 
to  decease  at  any  moment  it  may  be  chosen  to  suppose,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ambition  of  a  Tory  minister  would  be  to  post  himself  in 
history  as  the  man  who  got  over  the  little  passions  of  phacc  and 
party,  and  kept  the  world  in  quiet ;  the  ambition  of  what  is 
called  a  Whig  government  would,  unless  all  modern  precedents 
are  false,  be  to  show  that  they  too  could  make  field-marshals  and 
|K)8t-captains  like  their  rivals,  and  resuscitate  the  glories  of  the 
anti-revolutionarv'^  time.  On  the  next  important  question,  of 
Free  Tnide,  the  Whigs  are  good  only  as  w'hat  the  ladies  of 
Steele’s  and  Addison’s  time  appear  to  have  called  a  shoeinff-horn, 
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an  instrument  to  pusli  somebody  else  to  the  desired  point,  and 
make  him  do  what  they  will  never  do  themselves.  They  had 
the  chance  of  being  the  winners,  if  they  liked  ;  and  they  refused. 
So  now  they  are  sunk  into  the  humbler  otlice. 

These,  and  facts  of  the  same  bearings,  are  reasons  which 
make  it  absurd  to  suppose,  that  men  bold,  eager,  of  the  toughest 
stuff  of  which  heaven  frames  humanity,  as  history  proves  the 
defenders  of  religious  liberty  in  all  ages  to  have  been,  will 
draw  in  their  horns  like  a  snail,  before  the  approach  of  such  a 
bugbear  as  the  danger  of  keeping  out  a  Whig  ministry.  There 
was  an  utter  want  of  calculation  about  those  who  brought  it 
forward,  joined  to  much  of  that  pride  which  goes  before  a 
fall.  Nothing  could  match  the  bitterness  of  the  Whig  journals 
on  the  affair  of  Sunderland,  founded,  when  examined,  on  the 
fact,  that  the  candidate  there,  after  having  been  on  the  ground 
for  two  and  twenty  months  on  the  invitation  and  adoption  of 
various  public  meetings,  did  not  withdraw  at  the  intimation  of 
their  pleasure,  before  a  candidate  invited  by  no  public  meeting 
or  avowed  supporters,  and  making  his  appearance  by  virtue  of 
a  bill  desiring  the  constituents  to  withhold  their  votes.  Or  if  the 
objection  was  any  more,  it  was  that  the  candidate  would  not  go 
to  what  is  called  a  ballot.  Men  have  a  right  to  propose  such 
things,  if  they  like ;  but  they  have  not  a  right  to  get  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  about  it.  Still  less  have  they  a  right  to  make  all  kinds  of 
misrepresentations  hostile  to  publie  character  through  their 
journals,  and  refuse  the  contradiction  when  asked.  All  this 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  interminable  w  ar.  It  w  as  announc¬ 
ing  that  no  care,  no  caution,  no  zeal  not  to  offend,  could  prevent 
the  unmeasured  hostility,  of  gentlemen  who  saw  an  immorality 
and  breach  of  public  propriety  in  anybody’s  being  a  candidate 
without  an  invitation  from  themselves.  As  such,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  produced  its  effect  in  Soutlnvark.  It  set  many 
free,  who  before  felt  a  leaning  towards  the  ancient  bondage. 

The  points  on  which  the  minority  in  Southwark  stood  out, 
were  two;  the  Maynooth  question,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  their  movement,  and  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  universal  suffrage,  which  was  in  some  sort  incidentally 
.brought  on  the  carpet  afterwards.  The  first  is  easily  statccl. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  pretending  to  avoid  palpable  injus¬ 
tice  to  some  or  other  of  the  different  religious  sects  existing  in  a 
civilized  community.  One  is,  to  make  no  public  levy  for  the 
expenses  of  religious  observances  at  all,  and  consequently  leave 
all  sects  to  pay  their  own.  Another  is,  to  make  a  levy,  and 
divide  it  in  proportion  to  the  contributions  of  different  sects  to 
the  fund.  Either  of  these  ways  might  secure  the  principle  of 
political  justice,  if  every  body  was  contented  with  it;  which 
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they  ftre  not.  But  if  the  Dissenters,  or  part  of  them,  say 
they  sec  objections  to  one  of  these  ways,  even  if  it  were  offered 
to  ihemy  which  it  is  not  ;  tiiey  have  a  right  to  their  objection,  anil 
to  stand  by  it  at  elections  as  well  as  they  are  able.  It  is  of  no 
use  pretending  to  offer  a  man  justice  in  a  way  which  he  cannot 
or  will  not  accept.  His  objection  may  appear  unreasonahle  to 
the  offerer, — that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  one  which  the  offerer  would 
never  think  ol  putting  forward  himself;  but  objections  must  he 
measured  bv  the  objector^s  feelings,  not  those  of  the  other  party. 
If  a  man  owed  a  dinner  to  a  Jew,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  offer 
to  pay  it  him  in  pork.  The  refusal  to  take  it  out  in  pork  may 
be  reasonable  or  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  party ;  but  tliat 
the  creditor  had  rather  leave  it  untouched  than  be  paid  in  that 
way,  is  a  valid  reason  why  the  offer  is  naught. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reasons  why  the  Dissenters,  or  tl'.e 
earnest  ones,  resist  the  proposal  for  an  equality  of  payments,  are 
neither  visionary  nor  unsubstantial.  They  are  simply  that  all 
transit  through  the  hands  of  a  government,  in  their  ideas,  makes 
pig’s-meat  of  the  thing  offered,  and  they  cannot  eat  it; — that 
each  particular  payment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bait  with  a  hook 
in  it,  and  thev  cannot  sw’allow  the  bait  betause  it  is  offered  to 
all  alike.  All  dependence  on  a  government  for  the  support  of 
religious  worship,  they  view  as  an  iuterterence  with  w  hat  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  w  ith ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  the  other  mode  of  doing  justice,  which  is,  that  every¬ 
body  shall  be  let  alone.  They  have  no  particular  hope  or 
expecUition  of  bringing  everybody  to  the  same  pitch  of  refusing 
government  assistance  ;  but  having  brought  themselves  to  that 
point,  they  mean  to  stand  on  it,  and  make  the  best  they  can 
of  it.  Besides  these  their  general  objections  to  the  Maynooth 
grant,  they  had  also  their  particular.  They  viewed  it  as  an 
effort,  not  to  move  towards  any  principle  of  division  which 
should  be  intrinsically  equable,  but  merely  to  prop  up  the 
largest  piece  of  tottering  injustice,  by  doing  something  in  aid 
of  what  they  meant  to  constitute  the  next  largest.  And  in  this 
light  they  knew’  the  grant  w  as  viewed  by  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves. 

In  the  other,  or  what  has  been  caUedthe  incidental  (piestion, 
the  dispute  was  on  the  abstract  recognition  of  the  truth,  that 
*  universal  suffrage  is  universal  justice.'  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  raised  or  raiseable,  of  what  was  to  be  practically  done  now 
or  at  any  particular  period  it  was  possible  to  assign.  It  was  the 
contest  of  principle  against  expediency,  not  for  the  puri)os(i  of 
doing  what  is  not  expedient,  but  with  the  object  of  w  aving  the 
principle  over  men's  heads,  as  a  banner  which  shall  end  in  uniting 
them  in  the  discovery  that  justice  is  expediency.  The  opponent 
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hesitated  and  refined,  and  laid  himself  out  to  catch  the  feeble, 
who  are  the  many.  And  his  result  called  to  mind  the  attempted 
composition  of  a  timid  orator,  who,  perplexed  amid  the  roar  of 
parties  demanding  different  rates  of  qualification  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  political  privileges,  sought  a  safe  medium  by  exclaiming, 
'  I  cannot  but  admit  with  the  nuijority  present,  that  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  ten  pounds  is  too  much ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  a  qualification  of  five 
pounds  would  be  too  little ;  I  am  therefore  for  seven  pounds 
ten* 

Either  or  both  of  the  grounds  taken,  were  good  and  sufficient 
bases  for  independent  action  for  those  who  thought  so.  Either 
men  must  use  their  right  of  suffrage  for  the  purpose  of  ap¬ 
proximating  to  such  objects  as  they  individually  think  wor- 
thicst,  or  there  must  be  set  up  some  new  inquisition  into  men’s 
actions,  of  which  the  foundations  are  in  a  submission  more  ab¬ 
ject  than  it  luis  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  church  or  govern¬ 
ment  to  conceive. 

AVhat  remains,  is  to  show  the  course  open  to  the  energetic  to 
pursue.  Among  the  constituencies  sending  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  members  to  parliament,  there  arc?,  in  round  numbers, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  where  the  interferenee  of  the  earnest 
supporters  of  religious  equality  would  be  sensibly  felt.  Of  these, 
above  seventy  arc  places  sending  two  or  more  members,  where 
they  might  have  a  substantial  prospect  of  effecting  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  one  member  of  their  ow'u  oj)inions,  now  or  on  another  occa¬ 
sion.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  more,  arc  places  of 
the  same  kind  where  the  experiment  w'ould  be  worth  making. 
And  the  rerajiindcr  arc  places  sending  one  member,  where 
something,  more  or  less,  might  be  expected  from  the  same 
course  of  effort.  Among  all  these,  something  of  final  importance 
may  be  compassed  ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  doing  too  much.  The 
fallacy  which  checks  the  possible,  for  fear  of  stumbling  on  the 
impossible,  is  not  for  grown  men.  The  Dissenters  are  in  no 
danger  of  ousting  every  Whig  and  making  a  parliament  of 
Hudsons.  They  only  want  fair  play;  and  fair  play,  is  getting 
as  many  members  as  they  can. 

The  particulars  of  these  places  have  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  respectable  and  numerous  party  w  ho  arc  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  improvement  of  the  suffrage.  And  there  is  no  gene¬ 
ral  or  abstract  hostility  between  them  and  the  party  who  act 
for  religious  freedom,  which  should  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  w'ould  necessarily  stand  in  each  other’s  way.  In 
three  cases  out  of  four,  it* is  very  likely  their  objects  might 
be  pursued  in  concert.  A  more  powerful  party  still,  the  party 
of  Free  Trade,  have  also  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  alarmed 
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at  the  idea  of  popular  alliance.  The  enemies  of  slavery  and 
war  may  be  expected  to  find  out,  that  they  have  more  chance 
of  furthering  their  objects  by  joining  with  others  to  have  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  their  own,  than  by  trusting  to  what  shall  be  said  or 
done  for  them  by  those  who  will  say  or  do  nothing  but  the 
other  way.  In  politics,  as  in  other  things,  strength  attmcts 
strength. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  South\rark  election,  with  such  stimulus  as  it  received 
from  the  Sunderland,  will  prove  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  efforts  in  a  great  cause,  which  may  end  not  only  in  the 
advancement  of  that  cause,  but  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  grand 
struggle  for  Further  Reform  in  all  kinds  which,  through  the 
treachery  of  presumed  friends  has  so  long  unworthily  been  in 
abeyance.  As  has  often  happened,  the  violence  of  opponents 
has  led  to  breaking  up  the  trammels  of  the  ancient  prejudice. 
Gessler^s  hat  made  Switzerland  find  out  she  could  be  free ;  and 
the  overbearing  claims  of  the  party  calling  themselves  ^Moder- 
ates  at  one  or  two  elections,  mav  have  led  to  the  discoverv  that 
Further  Reform  can  be  obtained,  without  waiting  for  their  time. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  unadvised  one.  We  assert  this  deliberately,  and  with 
a  confidence  as  firm  as  that  which  we  expressed  last  month. 
There  was  no  other  course  open  to  them  as  consistent  and 
honourable  men,  and  they  arc  consequently  free  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  defeat.  With  proud  satisfaction  they  may  look  in  upon 
their  owm  hearts,  and  appeal  from  the  prejudice  and  passion  of 
the  hour  to  the  calmer  judgment  of  a  not  distant  day.  The 
defeat,  so  far  kn  it  has  been  sustained, — and  this  is  only  super¬ 
ficial  and  temporary — is  attributable  to  other  causes,  which 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  consistency’’  or  faithfulness  of  many 
dissenters.  The  borough  of  Southwark,  it  is  well  known,  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  dissenters  than  most  others.  Of 
the  liberal  constituency  they  constitute,  unquestionably,  the 
majority,  and  had  recently,  on  many  occasions,  in  public  meet¬ 
ings  assembled,  strongly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  policy  of  these  times,  and  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  distinctive  principles  in  the  future  exercise  of  their  elec¬ 
toral  rights.  Their  numbers  were,  knowm  to  be  sufficient  to 
insure  success,  and  their  resolutions  were  supposed  to  be  pledges 
of  the  zeal  with  which  they  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  When,  therefore,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  borough,  it  was  concluded,  by  the  earnest  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  that  the  best  possible  occasion  presented 
itself,  for  passing  judgment  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  our 
rulers.  Self-respect,  as  well  as  fidelity  to  truth,  required  that 
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advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity,  and  Mr.  Miall 
'  rendered  to  religious  liberty  the  most  important  service  of  his 
life*  in  permitting  himself  to  be  nominated  on  the  occasion. 
This  was  the  opinion  we  recorded  last  month,  before  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  known,  and  subsequent  events  have  greatly 
strengthened  our  conviction. 

No  other  candidate  was  in  the  field  to  whom  the  dissenting 
constituency  could  look.  Mr.  Pilcher  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question.  A  Conservative  in  politics,  and  a  State-Church¬ 
man  in  religion,  his  anti-Maynooth  views  were  too  narrow  iu 
their  basis,  and  too  questionable  in  their  source,  to  permit  their 
votes  to  be  recorded  in  his  favour.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  so 
far  as  his  general  politics  were  concerned,  was  in  a  different 
position.  These  accorded  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  electors,  and  had  they  only  been  concerned,  no  opposition 
would  have  been  attempted.  But  the  Southwark  dissenters  were 
pledged  to  other  principles  than  those  of  general  politics,  and  on 
these  there  was  a  wide  ditfereuee  between  them  and  Sir  William 
^Molesworth.  This  \vas  indicated  in  the  silence  of  his  address, 
on  the  ecclesiastical  question,  wliich  had  so  recently  and  so 
powerfully  agitated  the  English  people ;  and  was  still  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  disclosed  at  an  early  public  meeting,  when,  in  answer  to 
the  enquiries  of  an  elector,  he  affirmed,  that  had  he  been  in  the 
House  during  the  past  Session  he  should  have  voted  for  the 
^laynooth  Bill,  This  was  enough,  and  ought  to  have  decided 
the  matter.  Such  an  avowal,  unaccompanied  by  any  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  change  of  view,  or  purpose  of  deferring  to  the 
known  sentiments  of  the  constituency,  ought  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  every  elector  who  took  part  against  the  Mayujoth  grant, 
to  refuse  his  vote  to  the  honourable  Baronet.  But  though 
enough,  it  was  not  all.  As  if  his  purpose  had  been  to  reiir 
der  more  glaring  and  disgraceful  the  conduct  of  his  dissent¬ 
ing  supporters,  he  went  on  to  affirm  that  '  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  follow  ing  whatever  course  he  considered  right 
and  necessary,'  should  it  ever  be  proposed  to  endow  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  Such  were  the  declared  sentiments 
of  the  candidate  against  whom  Mr.  Miall  entered  the  field,  v/itli 
professions  unambiguous,  an  ecclesiastical  creed  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  which  the. dissenters  of  Southwark  had 
recently  and  loudly  avowxd,  and  with  a  character  so  transpa¬ 
rently  honest  as  to  render  his  words  the  unsuspected  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  mind.  Betw'ecn  two  such  men  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  dissenting  electors  could  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  Their  principles,  their  professions,  and  their  recent 
zeal ;  the  experience  they  had  had  of  the  worthlessness  of 
general  avow  als  of  liberality ;  the  contempt  with  w  hich  they  had 
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been  treated  by  the  Whig-radical  party  when  their  sernccs  at 
the  hustings  were  not  needed ;  the  incalculable  importance  of 
their  judgment  being  recorded  against  the  infidel  policy  of  the 
day  ;  the  danger  which  threatened  religious  freedom,  under  the 
delusive  guise  of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  which  looked  ultimately, 
w  ith  a  threatening  aspect,  on  the  civil  liberties  of  the  empire  ; 
the  desirableness,  in  these  times  especially,  of  an  intelligent,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  earnest  advocacy,  in  the  Commons  House,  of  those 
great  principles  on  which  the  Christian  church  is  based ;  all  tliese, 
and  various  other  considerations,  it  might  have  been  conjec¬ 
tured,  would  be  present  to  the  dissenters  of  Southwark,  and 
determine,  without  a  moment^s  hesitaney,  their  preference 
of  Mr.  Miall.  But  the  result  has  proved  otherwise,  and  the 
fact,  we  acknowledge,  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  w  ith  which 
we  have  ever  met. 

The  decision  of  the  electors  has  been  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Molcsworth,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  is  not  simply 
the  representative  of  Southwark,  but  he  polled  up\\  arils  of  five 
times  the  number  of  his  opponent.  This  is  a  material  fact,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mipd,  if  a  right  use  be  made  of  the  event. 
We  have  no  wish  to  understate  the  matter.  So  far  as  the 
recent  election  is  concerned,  it  has  been  a  total  and  thorough 
defeat.  This  is  notorious,  and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  deny 
it.  No  explanation  cjin  be  given  of  this  fact  which  docs  not 
trench  on  the  respect  in  which  we  wish  to  hold  the  parties 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Molesworth’s  organiza¬ 
tion  was  complete,  and  had  been  for  months  in  operation  before 
Mr.  Miall  appeared ;  it  is  true  that  many  were  committed  un¬ 
wittingly  and  in  ignorance,  both  of  Sir  Williara^s  sentiments, 
and  of  the  probability  of  his  being  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  ^Ir. 
^liall ;  it  is  true  that  no  expense  was  spared  to  comp«ass  the 
,  Baronet^s  return,  and  that  many  gave  him  their  votes  in  order 
to  defeat  a  Tory ;  yet,  w  ith  all  these  mitigating  circumstances, 
we  are  reluctantly  brought  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  less 
of  principle  in  men  than  we  had  supposed,  and  consequently 
less  reliance  to  be  placed  on  their  professions  than  we  had  been 
willing  to  believe.  We  do  not  say  this  in  anger.  We  write 
in  sorrow,  not  in  pique,  and  are  desirous  that  the  case  should 
be  seen  as  it  really  is,  in  order  that  we  may  realise  our  position, 
rightly  estimate  our  strength,  and  gather  from  the  present 
defeat  those  lessons  which  are  needful  to  future  triumph. 

Mr.  Miall’s  political  sentiments,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
were  unpopular  w  ith  a  large  majority  of  the  dissenters  of  South¬ 
wark.  \\  e  regret  the  fact,  but  so  it  was.  His  views  on  the 
suffrage,  were  a  bar  to  the  adhesion  of  many  whose  votes 
would  otherwise  have  been  recorded  for  him.  They  were 
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esteemed  visionary  and  impracticable,  tending  also  to  lower  the 
respectability  of  dissent,  and  to  array  against  it  the  more  afflu¬ 
ent  and  aristocratic  sections  of  society.  All  this,  it  is  true,  was 
sillv  enough,  but  it  told  on  the  result,  and  contributed 
largely  to  tlie  disproportionate  numbers  exhibited  on  the 
poll.  *  The  contest  was  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  one.  The 
point  at  issue  was  the  voluntary  as  against  the  endowed  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  was  the  immediate  and  pressing  question  on  which 
the  electors  were  required  to  decide,  and  to  which  all  others 
were  secondary  and  supplemental.  As  an  honest  man,  Mr. 
Miall  was  constrained  to  avow  his  political  faith ;  ])ut  the  great 
truth  on  which  he  stood,  and  which  gave  to  the  contest  all  its 
interest  and  importance,  was  the  wrong  done  to  religion  by  the 
interference  of  the  state  with  the  regulation  of  its  offices,  and  the 
pay  of  its  ministers.  Such  being  the  case,  it  behoved  the  dis¬ 
senters  of  Southwark  to  have  rallied  round  him.  The  religious 
was  the  main  element,  and  it  constituted  an  intelligible  and  ade¬ 
quate  basis  for  union,  on  which  all  classes  of  voluntaries  might 
consistently  have  joined  hands.  IJnhappdy,  however,  political 
affinities  were  shewn  to  be  more  |)owerful  than  religious  agree¬ 
ment.  The  former  overshadowed  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  recent 
contest  goes,  both  Tories  and  Whigs  have  been  taught  that  they 
have  little  to  fear,  from  the  combination  and  zeal  of  non-endow- 
ment  men. 

Another  source  of  failure  was  found  in  the  course  pursued  by 
some  of  our  own  friends,  who,  avowing  their  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Miall  in  all  his  views,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing 
the  hopelessness  of  his  effiort,  and  of  pledging  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  his  opponent.  The  respect  we  entertain  for  individuals 
prevents  our  writing  all  we  think  on  this  point.  It  was,  to  say 
the  least,  ungencrons,  and  to  the  cjiuse  of  truth  it  was  woefully 
unjust.  Where  is  our  hope,  how  can  we  look  for  the  carrying 
out  of  our  principles,  on  wliat  can  our  confidence  repose,  if,  the 
moment  their  advocate  presents  himself  to  a  constituency 
largely  dissenting,  men  of  our  own  class,  committed  thoroughly 
to  our  principles,  stand  forth  in  the  rank  of  opponents,  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  movement,  and  diminish  the  prospects  of  success  ? 
Shades  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  of  Latimer  and  Hooper,  of 
Cartwright,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  where  were  ye,  when  a 
Christian  minister  who  claims  to  inherit  your  spirit,  and  to  have 
escaped  from  your  errors,  could  suspend  on  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  obligations  of  principle,  and  the  paramount  claims  of 
truth  ?  But  we  forbear.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  The 
course  pursued  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  the  movement  never 
recovered.  From  the  first  moment  of  Mr.  Miall^s  appearance, 
it  was  the  object  of  his  opponents  to  represent  his  cause  as  hope- 
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less.  Tlieir  policy  dictated  this,  and  like  some  other  prophecies, 
the  prediction  contributed  to  its  own  fulfilment.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  enough  to  prevent  the  injurious  influence  of  their 
efforts,  under  any  circumstances,  but  w  hen  the  friends  of  Sir 
AVilliam  Molesworth  could  appeal  to  the  statement  publicly 
made  by  one  of  our  own  number,  a  man  standing  high  in  the 
borough,  and  held  in  deserved  esteem  for  his  talents  jind  virtues, 
it  was  impossible  to  sustain  the  hope  so  essential  to  the  triumph 
of  a  popular  movement.  We  do  not  mean  to  aflirm  that  the 
result  would  have  been  essentially  different  had  no  such  declar¬ 
ation  been  made,  but  we  do  assert,  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  the  relative  position  of  Mr.  !Miall  on  the 
poll  would  have  been  vastly  better  than  it  was,  had  not  the 
speech  to  which  we  refer  been  delivered. 

In  addition,  however,  to  all  these  causes,  there  was  another 
still  wider  and  deeper,  which  must  be  laid  bare,  before  the  rc«. 
suit  can  be  fairlv  estimated.  Sir  AVilliam  is  a  man  of  w  calth 
and  title,  while  his  opponent  was  one  of  the  people.  The  former 
belonged  to  the  j)rivilcged  class  to  which  Englishmen  have  for 
centuries  delegated  the  work  of  legislature, — the  latter  had  only 
his  talents  and  virtues  to  recommend  him.  This  one  fact  ma¬ 
terially  aflected  the  issue,  and  the  spirit  which  gave  it  force 
must  be  exorcised,  before  the  popular  cause  can  triumph.  It  is 
strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  there  is  so  much  of  the 
leaven  of  aristocracy  ])ervading  all  ranks  of  English  society, 
that  even  the  cause  of  the  people  is  fought  at  a  disadvantage, 
when  its  champion  issues  from  their  ow  n  ranks.  We  could 
dwell  largely  on  this  point,  and  shall  take  an  early  oppoit unity 
of  doing  so.  At  present,  our  space  is  prc-occupicd,  and  we 
must  hasten  on  to  one  or  two  other  points,  which  chum  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice. 

In  the  course  of  the  contest,  an  important  question  was 
mooted,  which  brought  much  temporary  obloquy  and  reproach 
on  Mr.  Miall.  In  the  view  he  took  of  this  matter,  w  e  thoroughly 
agree  with  him,  and  therefore  hasten  to  bear  our  share  of  the 
odium  it  excited.  It  would  be  dishonest  in  us  to  do  otherwise, 
and  as  the  matter  is  greatly  misunderstood  by  some  df  our 
friends,  we  may  be  permitted  a  word  of  explanation  and  defence. 
The  question  was  raised  incidentally,  and  in  a  manner  attribut- 
ahly  solely  to  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  his  friends.  The 
walls  of  the  borough  having  been  placarded  with  a  bill,  in  w  hich 
a  pitiful  eflbrt  was  made  to  prejudice  Mr.  Miall  by  designating 
him  as  the  Rev,  Mr.  Miall,  and  thence  arguing  his  unfitness  for 
the  vocation  of  a  senator,  reference  w  jis  made  to  this  fact  at  a 
public  meeting  of  Mr.  MialFs  friends,  and  confidence  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  Sir  William  was  no  party  to  so  unworthy  an  elcc- 
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tioncering  trick.  This  confidence,  however,  was  misplaced,  for 
on  the  following  evening  Sir  William  adopted  the  ungenerous 
artifice,  and,  in  violation  of  good  manners  as  well  as  of  truth, 
condescended  to  employ  it  against  his  opponent.  The  rejoinder 
of  ^^r.  Miall  was  calm  and  dignified,  full  of  significance,  and 
fatal,  in  its  ultimate  tendencies,  to  the  pretensions  of  many 
politicians,  lie  did  not  deny  what  Sir  William  referred  to  as  a 
disqualification,  but  simply  remarked,  '  It  was  no  worse  prepa¬ 
ration  for  law-making  to  have  preached  for  some  years-  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  truth,  than  to  have  devoted  attention  to  tlie  editing  of  the 
works  of  the  infidel  Hobbes.^  The  retort  was  felt  to  be  a  keen 
one,  and  the  tactics  of  an  unscrupulous  policy  were  immediately 
employed  to  neutralize  it.  Sir  William  denied  the  infidel  charac¬ 
ter  of  Hobbes,  affirming,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  his  w  rit- 
ings  did  not  contain  a  single  sentence  against  Christianity. 
This  w  as  sufficiently  startling,  and  must  have  arisen  from  one  of 
three  things;  ignorance  of  the  author  referred  to,  of  which  none 
will  suspect  the  speaker;  a  wilful  attempt  to  mislead,  from 
whicli  we  equally  exonerate  him  ;  or  an  utter  unacquaintance 
with  Chiistianity  itself,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  oper¬ 
ating  cause.  Of  the  truth,  as  it  pertains  to  Hobbes,  we  shall 
not,  at  present,  speak,  as  other  opportunities  will  occur  of  doing 
so.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  appealing  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  of  the  best  informed  men,  of  w  hich  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  Preliminary  Disserta¬ 
tion  may  be  received  as  a  specimen.  This  authority  is  the  more 
decisive,  as  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  tw'o  w  itnesses  adduced  on 
behalf  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  by  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle.’  Referring  to  Hobbes,  he  remarks, — 

‘  Having  thus  rendered  religion  the  slave  of  every  human  tyrant, 
it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  tln.t  he  shouM  he  disposed  to 
lower  her  character,  and  lessen  her  power  over  men;  that  he  should 
regard  atheism  as  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  preventing  rebel¬ 
lion,  at  least  that  species  of  rebellion  which  prevailed  in  his  time, 
and  had  excited  his  alarm.  The  formidable  alliance  of  religion  witli 
liberty  haunted  his  mind,  and  urged  him  to  the  bold  attempt  of  root¬ 
ing  out  both  these  mighty  principles.' 

Out  of  this  reference  to  Hobbes  arose  a  general  question,  w  liich 
gave  occasion  to  the  utterance  of  much  irrelevant  matter,  and 
to  the  grossest  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  Sir  William 
Molcswortb,  and  of  the  whole  herd  of  Whig  and  Radical  journal¬ 
ists.  They  joined  heart  and  hand  in  denouncing  what  they 
knew  to  be  fatal  to  their  interests,  but  in  doing  so  they  misstated 
facts,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Miall  both  opinions  and  feelings 
which  he  never  held,  and  against  which  his  explicit  statements 
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ought  to  have  protected  him.^  It  was  found,  however,  more 
easy  to  misrepresent  than  to  answer.  The  temporary  exigences 
of  the  election  were  better  served  by  opprobrious  epithets,  bor- 
rowed,  in  many  instances,  from  Billingsgate,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  a  fair  and  thorough  sifting  of  the  obnoxious  po¬ 
sition  taken  up.  '  Like  an  inquisitor  of  old,^  said  Sir  AVilliam, 
on  the  day  of  Nomination,  ‘you  presumed  to  question  me  on  niy 
religious  belief,  and  to  summon  me  before  the  tribunal  of  your 
private  judgment  !*  Now,  in  submission  to  the  honourable 
b«aronet,  we  affirm  this  charge  to  be  false ;  and  might,  if  disposed 
to  imitate  his  own  gentlemanly  style,  allege  that  it  was  preferred 
‘for  base  electioneering  purposes,^  and  that  it  branded  ‘as  a 
calumniator,'  the  man  who  uttered  it.  What  was  the  truth  of  the 
case  ?  Did  Mr.  Miall  impugn  the  right  of  any  human  being  to  form 
and  to  avow  his  own  religious  opinions  ?  Did  he,  in  the  case  of 
the  infidel,  fail  to  apply  his  general  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
or  shrink  from  claiming  on  his  behalf  the  same  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  he  demanded  for  himself?  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  we  challenge  the  whole  herd  of  his  detractors, 
from  the  ‘Morning  Chronicle'  to  the  ‘Weekly  Dispatch,'  to 
prove  the  contrary.  All  that  he  did  affirm  was,  that  in  these 
times,  when  religious  questions  were  daily  engaging  more  and 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  an  iiitidel  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  principles  of  protestant  dissenters,  and  w  jis  conse¬ 
quently  disqualified  for  being  their  representative.  He  did  not 
challenge  his  right  to  think  and  act  as  he  pleased;  he  distinctly 
repudiated  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  his  con¬ 
viction;  he  denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interposition 
of  any  third  party  betw  ecn  him  and  his  God ;  but  he  did  say — 
and  his  remarks,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  cautiously  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  class,  and  not  to  an  individual — you  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  motives  on  which  dissenters  act,  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  which  we  deem  paramount,  our  faith  you 
regard  as  delusion,  and  the  spirituality  which  we  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  church  intact,  vou  deem  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
brain  ;  and  therefore,  without  challenging  your  fitness  to  repre¬ 
sent  political  interests,  or  denying  the  worth  of  the  services 
which  in  other  departments  of  public  life  you  may  render,  we 
cannot  send  you  to  the  legislature  as  the  exponent  and  advocate 
of  our  distinctive  views.  This  >vas  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending,  and  we  challenge  any  candid  man  to  say,  whether  in 
such  a  contest  as  that  of  Southwark,  less  could  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  know  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  an  opinion 
to  many  political  traders,  and  can  readily,  therefore,  understand 
the  abuse  with  which  its  avowal  was  met.  ‘  Our  craft  is 
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in  danger/  was  the  war-cry  of  the  party,  Jind  no  pains  were 
spared  to  misrepresent  and  vilify  the  man  who  had  moral 
conrage  enongh  to  give  the  truth  utterance  : — 

‘What  is  this  intolerance/  inquires  the  editor  of  the  'Noncon¬ 
formist,  '  with  which  the  anti-stale-church  candidate  at  Southwark  is 
charged?  Would  he  set  limits  to  the  free  movement  of  thought  ? 
No!  Would  he  restrain  the  utterance  of  opinion?  No!  neither 
by  law  nor  by  social  practice.  The  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
is  simply  that  of  exercising  his  common  sense,  and  daring  to  speak 
out  its  conclusions.  As  journalists,  who  have  exerted  ourselves  as 
indefatigably  for  religious  liberty  as  any  of  our  contemporaries,  w'e 
identify  ourselves  with  the  scope  of  his  remarks.  That  principle,  for 
which  we  have  laboured  with  cheerful  zeal  for  some  years,  binds  us 
to  allow  to  infidels  full  right  of  judgment,  speech,  and  publication — 
but  it  does  not  bind  us  to  believe  that  infidels  can,  at  the  present 
moment,  fitly  represent  protestant  dissenteis  in  parliament.  The 
main  questions  of  the  times  are  ecclesiastical  questions.  Year  after 
year  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  encroach  upon  the  rightful 
domains  of  conscience,  and,  as  most  Nonconformists  believe,  menace 
the  vitality  of  all  forms  of  faith.  To  resist  those’ encroachuients  is 
their  duty  ;  tO’  roll  back  the  advancing  tide  of  state  endowments 
ought  to  be  their  solemn  determination  ;  and  we  say  that  men  whose 
opinions  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  such  as  to  admit  of  their 
ready  sanction,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  alleged  necessity  of  the 
slate,  to  making  all  religious  teachers  the  tools  of  civil  government, 
by  giving  them  state-pay  without  distinction  of  creed,  whatever  else 
they  may  be  qualified  to  be  or  to  do,  are  not  qualified  to  represent 
the  views  of  protestant  dissenters  on  those  questions  which  they  re¬ 
gard  as  weiglitier  in  moment  than  all  otliers.  It  would  not  be 
charity,  of  which  some  peo|)le  prate  so  loudly,  but  an  egregious 
want  of  common  sense,  to  pretend,  under  such  circumstances,  to  see 
no  disqualification  of  a  candidate  in  his  infidelity.  We  would  not 
persecute  a  Mahommedan — but  does  that  involve  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  a  Mahommedan  could  efficiently  represent  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  dissenters  in  their  present  position  ? — Nonconformist , 
Sept.  17/A. 

Before  closing,  we  must  say  a  word  on  the  influence  of  this 
contest,  and  the  lessons  which  \t  reads  ns.  The  anti-state  church 
candidate  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  hence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  many,  that  his  appearance  was  unadvised.  \Vc  have 
already,  in  substance,  replied  to  this.  Dissenters  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  have  secured  his  return,  and  their  recent 
professions  had  pledged  them  to  do  so.  The  disgrace  of  defeat, 
therefore,  lies  on  them.  As  is  remarked  by  a  provincial  journal, 
distinguished  by  its  ability  and  gentlemanly  bearing : — 

‘  The  position  of  Mr.  Miall,  the  defeated  candidate,  may  almost  be 
described  as  magnificent.  He  stands  on  an  elevation  which  he  has 
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inanfally  j^ained  by  a  moral  heroism  of  no  common  order,  and\  ook?» 
down  with  a  calmness  that  is  quite  triumphant,  both  on  the  timid 
friends  who  deserted,  and  on  the  virulent  Whig  antagonists  who  so 
furiously  malign  him.  He  had  calculated  upon  the  fears  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  intense  hostility  of  tlie  other,  and  was  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  both.  With  a  noble  scorn,  more  compassionate  tiian  bitter, 
he  replies  in  this  week's  *  Nonconformist'  to  the  motley  tribe  of  ob¬ 
jectors,  who  have  been  barking  at  his  heels,  and  vainly  striving  to 
annoy  him  by  vociferating  every  note  in  tlie  gamut  of  abuse,  from 
the  faintest  yap  to  the  bellowing  bow  wow!’* 

The  defeat,  however,  will  be.  cth ployed  by  some  as  a  pica  for 
continued  inaction.  What  their  own  siipineness  and  incon¬ 
sistency  have  induced,  will  be  referred  to  as  justifying  future 
sloth.  It  will  be  deemed  cnongirto  refer  to  Southwark,  when¬ 
ever  the  earnest  and  the  consistent  endeavour  to  arouse  the 
activities  of  their  brethren.  Others,  more  honestly  disposed, 
will  be  disheartened.  Their  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 
They  did  not  look  for  success,  Imt  they  did  expect  a  inueli 
larger  number  of  votes  to  have  been  recorded  for  Mr.  !Miall. 
To  this  class  we  would  say,  ‘  In  estimating  the  defeat,  take  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  include  in  your 
calculation  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.^  It  is  only  by  deteat, 
in  many  cases  repeated  defeats,  that  a  great  movement  can  be 
expected  to  triumph.  When  was  success  attendant  on  a  first 
effort,  or  what  righteous  combination  lias  ever  been  qualified  to 
improve  the  fruits  of  victory  without  having  first  learned  the 
lesson  of  defeat?  M’hilst,  therefore,  the  first  impression  of  the 
Southwark  contest  is  that  of  discouragement,  we  have  tlie 
fullest  confidence  in  its  ultimate  tendencies.  It  has  already,  to 
a  great  extent,  effected  the  end  contemplated.  The  voluntary 
principle  has  been  drawn  forth  from  its  privacy  and  placed  in 
the  eye  of  the  nation.  New’  ground  has  been  broken,  a  new 
cry  has  been  raised.  The  standard  around  which  onr  fathers 
rallied  has  been  raised  again,  and  dissenters  themselves  have  been 
taught  tlnit  their  religion  must  be  applied  to  the  discharge  ot 
every  duty ;  that  they  must  be  Christian  men  on  the  hustings 
as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  that  they  are  under  obligations  to 
work  out  the  redemption  of  the  Church  from  secular  controul  at 
home,  as  w’ell  as  to  attempt  its  extension  abroad.  A  practical 
lesson  has  been  given  them  which  they  much  needed.  They 
have  been  told  their  duty  and  been  shown  liow’  to  discharge  it. 
Or^nizations  are,  in  consequence,  already  commencing  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  securing  an  effective 
representation  of  our  principles  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  wc 
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doubt  not,  that  whenever  a  general  eleetion  comes,  many  con¬ 
stituencies  will  be  found  prepared  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Another  important  benefit  resulting  from  recent  events,  is 
the  lesson  taught  to  other  parties.  Tliey  have  been  reluctant 
to  believe  that  we  were  in  earnest.  Judging  from  tlie  past 
thev  have  given  us  credit  for  much  talking,  but  have  calculated 
on  our  ready  compliance  with  their  policy  whenever  a  crisis 
should  arise.  They  will  do  this  no  longer.  The  minority  of 
South ivark  has  destroyed  their  confidence.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty- two  men  have  been  found,  to  record  their  votes,  under 
many  disadvantages,  for  an  anti-Statc  Church  candidate.  An 
illustrious  example  has  thus  been  set,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  esteem  it  no  slight  honour  to  have  formed  part 
of  this  'forlorn  hope.^  They  liave  stormed  the  citadel,  and, 
though  beaten  back  for  the  moment,  they  have  learned  the  way 
to  victory.  Their  example  will  be  infectious,  and  the  next 
election  will  shew*,  in  various  boroughs,  that  he  who  will  have 
our  votes  must  respect  our  principles.  The  moral  influence 
of  the  Southw  ark  contest  would  have  been  greatly  diminished 
if  Mr.  !Miall  had  not  gone  to  the  poll.  Had  he  abstained  from 
doing  so  his  procedure  would  have  been  confounded  with  the 
past  policy  of  dissenters,  it  would  have  been  regarded  only  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  timid  and  vacillating  course  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  pursue.  He  himself  would  have  been 
branded  .as  a  mere  talker,  w  hose  object  w.as  notoriety,  and  whose 
earnestness  of  purpose  was  more  than  doubtful.* 

AVe  h.ad  intended  to  say  something  in  the  w  ay  of  counsel, 
but  our  limits  arc  exceeded,  and  we  must  refrain.  We  shall, 
however,  recur  to  the  subject  next  month,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  le.ave  it  for  the  earnest  consideration  and  devoutest 
thoughts  of  our  readers. 

•  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Miall,  and  the  friends  by  whom  he  was  supported,  to 
give  the  most  explicit  contradiction  to  a  statement  made  in  the  Patriot  of 
the  15th  September,  that  he  had  determined,  on  the  Saturday  prior  to  the 
election,  not  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  that  ‘  this  discreet  decision  was  subse¬ 
quently  overruled  by  parlies  who  have  shown  more  zeal  than  good  ma¬ 
nagement.’  Mr.  Miall,  from  the  first,  distinctly  avowed,  and  repeated 
the  avowal  again  and  again,  that  he  would  go  to  the  poll.  And  his  com¬ 
mittee  had  issued  a  placard,  calling  on  the  electors  not  to  credit  any  rej)ort 
to  the  contrary,  and  pledging  themselves  to  keep  the  poll  open  to  the  last 
moment.  Had  he,  therefore,  done,  as  our  contemporary  counsels,  he  would 
have  broken  faith  with  his  supporters,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible,  on 
any  future  occasion,  to  convince  either  a  constituency,  or  an  opponent, 
that  the  Anti-State  Church  candidate  would  persist  to  the  last.  In  such  a 
contest  there  is  no  calculating  the  mischief  which  would  thus  have  been 
done. 
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